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HAT VARIETIES shall I plant? Perhaps no other ques- 
tion is asked so often in correspondence addressed to the 
United States Department of Agriculture concerning fruit-grow- 
ing problems. This question must be answered, directly or 
indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, by some one in con- 
nection with the planting of every fruit garden and fruit farm. 
The variety problem is a complicated one. Many things must 
be considered in choosing varieties, including their adaptability 
to the conditions where they are to be grown, their value for the 
purpose for which they are to be used, their dessert quality, 
cooking quality, shipping quality, keeping quality, storage qual- 
ity (in the case of some fruits), and ripening season, both actual 
and relative. Where intended for home use the personal likes 
and dislikes of the grower and his family will also many times 
be a factor. 

This bulletin is intended as an aid to both commercial and 
amateur strawberry growers in the selection of varieties best 
suited to their needs and conditions. The information is based 
largely on the experience of successful growers in practically 
every important commercial strawberry-producing district 
throughout the country, but the results of experiment-station 
tests, the experience of commercial canners and by-product 
manufacturers, the preferences of amateur fruit gardeners, and 
the conclusions resulting from wide personal observation have 
also been used in making up the variety lists which are given 
for different sections and regions. 

Varieties having particular value for different purposes are 
grouped under appropriate heads. 

New varieties are being constantly introduced to the trade. 
Nearly all of them possess no special value as compared with 
others already more or less well known to the trade, and most 
of them soon disappear from the nurserymen’s lists or at best 
remain of only local importance. But from time to time a new 
variety is introduced which has sufficient value to give it a 
somewhat permanent place in the strawberry industry, and as 
its merits become more and more widely known it is planted 
accordingly. Or, a variety of special merit, long a local favor- - 
ite, may be brought to the attention of growers in other districts 
and rapidly attain a position of commanding importance in the 
industry. 

For these reasons no list of varieties recommended for plant- 
ing in any section can be regarded as permanent; it is subject 
to change as valuable new introductions or little-known varie- 
ties of value come into ‘prominence and their merits and range 


of adaptability become known. 


Contribution from the Bureau of Plant Industry 
WM. A. TAYLOR, Chief 
Washington, D. C. April, 1919 
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TESTING VARIETIES. 


HE TESTING of varieties of strawberries has long been carried 
on by private individuals, nurserymen, and experiment stations. 
Where such tests have been made on soils and under conditions typical 
of considerable areas they have been valuable. To be of greatest 
value, however, the tests must be continued for several years, because 
conditions vary from season to season and the strawberry responds 
quickly to changes in weather and soil. The varieties selected for 
extensive commercial growing should be those which, after several 
years’ trial, show the best average record for productiveness and 
ability to stand shipment and possess other characteristics of com- 
mercial importance. 

The recommendations made in this bulletin are based upon the ex- 
perience of strawberry growers, nurserymen, and experiment-station 
workers throughout the country. Observations have also been made 
in important representative strawberry-growing regions and on 
breeding grounds and test plats at the time the berries were ripening, 
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and the condition of the fruit on arrival in the large markets has been 


studied. 
EXTENSION OF STRAWBERRY GROWING. 


From the beginning of commercial strawberry growing, about 1800, 
until about 1860, the Large Early Scarlet was the leading variety 
grown in the United States. This variety was derived from the 
native wild strawberry of the eastern United States, and although 
of excellent quality, the fruit was too soft to ship to distant markets, 
Consequently, commercial strawberry growing was limited to the 
vicinity of a few of the larger cities. 

About 1860 the Wilson, which was originated in 1851 and was 
introduced in 1854, began to replace the Large Early Scarlet, being 
larger, firmer, and more productive than that variety. Because it was 
so much firmer it could be shipped to distant markets, and straw- 
berry growing became more general throughout the thickly settled 
parts of the country. From 1860 until about 1885 the Wilson was the 
principal variety. Until within a very few years it was grown rather 
extensively in some parts of western New York for canning, but be- 
cause of decreasing yields it is not very extensively grown there at 
the present time. It is still grown, however, in some parts of the 
Northwest, particularly about Salem, Oreg., where it is the principal 
variety used for commercial canning. 

From about 1880, varieties began to replace each other in more 
rapid succession. The Crescent, which originated in 1870 and was 
introduced in 1876, was planted to a considerable extent instead of 
the Wilson, and was the leading sort in most of the Northern States 
until after the introduction of the Warfield in 1885. From 1890 to 
1900 the Warfield was perhaps the most prominent variety in the 
North, and the Wilson, Sharpless, and others were used to pollinate 
it, as, like the Crescent, it is a pistillate variety. 


VARIETIES IN THE SOUTH. 


In different parts of the Southern States the Crescent and Wilson 
were important commercial varieties for a considerable period of 
years prior to about 1890. The Neunan, introduced about 1868, 
began to replace these sorts to some extent about 1870, however, and 
from 1880 to 1900 it was a prominent commercial variety in many 
parts of the South. It is still grown to a small extent in Texas. 
Between 1890 and 1900 the Cloud was much grown in the Gulf 
States, being planted commonly with the Neunan as a pollinizer. 
However, from about 1890 to 1905 the Hoffman, which originated in 


1Fletcher, S. W. Fragaria virginiana in the evolution of the garden strawberry of 
North America. Jn Proc. Soc. Hort. Sci., 1915, p. 126. 1916. 
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the spring of 1877 from a seed of the Neunan,’ was the most im- 





portant variety in many of the strawberry-growing districts of the ae 
South Atlantic and Gulf States. As early as 1880 the originator! f 






sold plants of it widely to growers both North and South, and before ai 
1891 it had practically superseded all other varieties in the Norfolk 
(Va.) district. The Thompson (Lady Thompson), which originated 2 
prior to 1891, came into prominence soon after being introduced » 
and was much planted in place of the earlier introductions; from : 
< 
r 








about 1898 it was perhaps the leading commercial sort in the South 
until the Klondike and Missionary became well known. These two 
varieties for several years past have been planted in the South for 
shipment almost to the exclusion of all others. 









VARIETIES IN DIFFERENT REGIONS. 


Since 1900 many varieties especially adapted to conditions in 
various parts of the country have been introduced. Thus, the Mis- 
sionary has become the leading sort in central Florida and the Klon- 
dike in most other parts of the South; the Aroma in most of the 
milder regions of the Central States from southern Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri, south to Tennessee and Arkansas; the Dunlap in all 
of the Middle West north of the Aroma section; the Jucunda in 
western Colorado; the Clark, Marshall, Oregon, and Klondike in 
most parts of the Pacific Coast States; and the Gandy in the States 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of the Mississippi. 













VARIETIES IN NORTHEASTERN STATES. 










Aside from the nine varieties named above, few are grown exten- 
sively except in the Northeastern States. In that section, however, 
other sorts are widely grown, including the Chesapeake, Joe, Sample, 
Parsons, Late Stevens, Belt (William Belt), Glen Mary, Williams, r 
Chipman, Bubach, and Pocomoke. Where irrigation is used in the ae 
Northeastern States, the Chesapeake is the principal variety planted. 








EXTENSION SOUTHWARD. 









Strawberries were introduced early and grown commercially in 
Florida, Louisiana, and Texas south of the regions where the wild 
strawberry is found. The industry in the Southern States, however, 
has developed most rapidly since the introduction of varieties which 
have originated in that section. The Neunan, originating at Charles- 
ton, S. C.; the Hoffman, originating near the same city; the Cloud, 
near Independence, La.; and the Thompson, at Mount Olive, N. C., 
all gave impetus to the industry. The greatest development, how- 
















1Letter from H. Hoffman, dated June 28, 1892. 
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ever, has occurred since the introduction in 1901 of the Klondike, a 
variety originating near Hammond, La., and followed later by the 
introduction of the Missionary in 1906, some six years subsequent to 
its origin in Norfolk County, Va. 

It is possible to grow the Klondike successfully in the extreme 
South because of three characteristics: It makes a quick growth of 
plant and berry in early spring, so that the fruit matures before the 
extremely hot weather; the berries are firm enough to hold up several 
days during shipment to northern markets; and the variety is excep- 
tionally resistant to diseases that are common in southern regions. 


Fic. 1.—Outline map of the United States, showing the strawberry acreage in 1909. Each 
dot represents 100 acres. (Based on the Thirteenth Census.) 


The extent of the strawberry industry in the United States is 
shown in figures 1 and 2. The map, figure 1, is based on the census 
statistics of 1909, and includes the total acreage for home and local 
markets as well as for shipment to general markets. The map, figure 
2, is based on commercial shipments for the years 19141 and 1915, 
and shows the average number of cars shipped in thase two seasons; 
also the large centers of commercial production. 


EXTENSION NORTHWARD IN THE CENTRAL STATES. 


Until the Dunlap, which originated at Urbana, IIl., was intro- 
duced in 1900, the growing of strawberries in much of the northern 


1 Sherman, W. A., Walker, H. F., and Schleussner, 0. W. Strawberry supply and distri- 
bution in 1914. U. 8. Dept. Agr. Bul. 237, 10 p., map. 1915. 

2 Schleussner, O. W., and Gilbert, J. C. Marketing and distribution of strawberries in 
1915. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 477, 32 p., figs. 1-12C. 1917. 
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Mississippi Valley was difficult- and too uncertain to be profitable. 
Now, however, strawberries are grown in home gardens in nearly 
all this region and for market throughout a large part of it. The 
Dunlap, which is the leading variety grown in the North-Central 
States, is very hardy and productive and in all Northern States quite 
resistant to disease. 


EXTENSION OF THE RIPENING SEASON. 


Wild strawberries do not often supply ripe berries for more than 
three weeks, and until the Wilson was introduced, this was the usual 
length of time that fruit could be obtained in any one market. This 


Fic. 2.—Outline map of the United States, showing the location of the principal commer- 
cial strawberry-producing sections and the periods of ripening in each. Each dot repre- 
sents five cars of fruit, except in districts where the shipment was less than five cars, 
the number indicated being the average shipments for 1914 and 1915. 

variety made it possible to ship berries from southern regions to the 

northern markets, and with the introduction of still firmer sorts it 

became possible to obtain strawberries in the larger markets from 
early in the winter, when berries are shipped from Florida, until 

July, when berries ripen in the extreme North. 

Since the introduction of the Superb in 1911 and the Progressive 
in 1912 it has been possible to obtain locally grown berries in most 
northern markets continuously from July to October. These varie- 
ties continue to blossom and produce fruit under favorable condi- 
tions throughout the growing season. Both are exceptionally hardy 


and resistant to disease. 
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SEX OF STRAWBERRIES. 


Strawberries produce two types of flowers, imperfect, or pistillate, 
and perfect, or staminate. Imperfect, or pistillate, flowers contain 
pistils, but not stamens, while perfect, or staminate, flowers contain 
both pistils and stamens. Pollen, which is produced in the stamens, is 
essential to the setting of fruit. A variety with perfect flowers, there- 
fore, can produce fruit when planted by itself, but one with imper- 
fect flowers can not set fruit unless perfect-flowering plants are near 
by to furnish pollen through the agency of bees or other insects. 
Because of this, varieties having imperfect flowers are not as desir- 
able as those having perfect flowers, and fewer of them are grown. 
However, some of the sorts having imperfect flowers, or “ imperfect 

varieties” as they are 

commonly called, are 

very productive and 

are liked in certain 

sections. Imperfect 

varieties, also, are 

injured less by the 

strawberry weevil 

than perfect sorts, 

Fic. 3.—Staminate and pistillate flowers of the strawberry. since this insect feeds 
At the left is a perfect or staminate flower, having both on pollen ; and, in re- 


stamens and pistils. At the right is an imperfect flower, 
having pistils but no stamens. Plants of varieties having 
imperfect flowers must have plants of perfect-flowered rious, imperfect sorts 
sorts growing near by in order to produce fruit, while the 
plants of a variety having perfect flowers will produce 
fruit even though no other sort is near, relatively large pro- 
portions. However, they form less than 5 per cent of the total 
acreage devoted to strawberries in the United States, and their 
planting appears to be decreasing. 

Where imperfect varieties are used the usual practice in planting 
is to set one row of a perfect variety for every two or three rows of 
an imperfect one. Figure 3 shows both types of flowers. 

Certain sorts, the Glen Mary, for example, under ordinary condi- 
tions produce flowers having both stamens and pistils, but frequently, 
under peculiar weather conditions, they produce so few stamens that 
they do not have sufficient pollen to insure the setting of fruit. A 
variety producing an abundance of pollen should be planted with 
such sorts in the proportion that perfect varieties are usually planted 
with imperfect ones. 

ADAPTATION OF STRAWBERRY VARIETIES. 


In the United States about 50 varieties of strawberries are grown 
rather extensively. Many of these will doubtless be discarded upon 


gions where it is se- 


are often grown in 
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further trial or when others of better quality and better adapted to 
particular conditions or uses have been introduced. Many of them 
are suitable for very restricted sections of the country and for par- 
ticular conditions and uses in those sections. Others are more widely 
adapted and may be used for many purposes. 

In addition to these 50 sorts several hundred others are raised to a 
slight extent, but most of them are inferior in productiveness, firm- 
ness, or some other characteristic of commercial importance. 


ADAPTATION TO CLIMATE. 


In the selection of a variety for a given locality one should first 
determine whether it is suited to its climate. Thus, the Missionary, 
which is a good shipping variety in central Florida, is not a good 
shipping variety in the upper Mississippi Valley. In the Southern 
States the Missionary and Klondike make a quick growth in early 
spring, producing large crops of early berries, and in those parts 
of the South suited to them they are excellent shipping sorts. Neither 
of them, however, is adapted to the climatic conditions found in the 
Northern States. In like manner, the Duniap, a leading northern 
sort, is not adapted to southern conditions; when grown there it is 
too soft for shipping-and sometimes too soft even for local markets. 

Other varieties, such as the Glen Mary, Belt (William Belt), and 
Marshall, which are grown to a considerable extent in the North- 
eastern States, are not adapted to conditions farther south because 
of their greater susceptibility to leaf-spot diseases. The Clark, Ju- 
cunda, and other varieties grown in the dry atmosphere of the irri- 
gated sections of the West are not grown in the East, and whether 
they would do well under the humid conditions in eastern sections 
is perhaps doubtful. It is important, therefore, to know the climatic 
adaptations of the different varieties before selecting them for ex- 
tensive planting. 

ADAPTATION TO SOIL. 


The soil requirements of the different varieties are important, 
though to a less degree than the climatic requirements. Certain va- 
rieties, like the Klondike and Dunlap, are adapted to a very wide 
range of soils, while others, such as the Aroma and Gandy, are much 
more exacting. The Aroma seems best adapted to a fairly heavy soil, 
such as a heavy silt loam, while the Gandy does best on a clay loam. 
The reason for these differences in soil adaption seems to lie, in part 
at least, in the amount of moisture which the different sorts can get 
from the different soils through their roots. The root systems of 
different varieties, as shown in figure 4, differ greatly. By a careful 
study of soil types and the behavior of different varieties when grown 
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in them, it is possible to select sorts adapted to most farm lands. 
Wherever the soil adaptations of the varieties are known they are 
included in the characterizations given on pages 27 to 36, 


ADAPTATION TO SPECIAL CONDITIONS. 


Besides the varieties adapted to certain climatic and soil condi- 
tions there are others which are suited to certain special conditions, 
such as irrigation and intensive garden culture. Thus, the Chesa- 





Fic, 4.—Bundles of strawberry plants of the Dunlap and Chesapeake varieties, showing 
the differences in the root systems of these varieties. 


peake is the variety best liked by those growing strawberries under 
irrigation in the Northeast. This variety, which often fails to make 
a sufficient number of plants to produce profitable crops under non- 
irrigated conditions, makes an excellent stand and gives very large 
yields when irrigated. Likewise, the Marshall, Glen Mary, and some 
others, which do not yield satisfactorily under ordinary field treat- 
ment, produce very large crops when grown under intensive garden 
culture and when stable manure is applied. 
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Varieties which fruit well in certain localities may, nevertheless, 
be undesirable in those same locations. Thus, many sorts will pro- 
. duce good crops in the South, but because they ripen after the fruit 
grown farther north is supplying the markets, they are unprofitable 
from the standpoint of the commercial grower. The more southern 
growers can not compete with those located much nearer the northern 
markets, to which the fruit is largely shipped. The sequence of the 
shipping period in the different districts is shown in figure 2. Ber- 
ries in Florida ripen during the winter, while farther north the rip- 
ening follows in succession. Each grower, therefore, must select va- 
rieties which ripen in his locality at a time when the markets to 
which he ships are not fully supplied from other districts more fa- 
vorably located than his for supplying the demand. 

Those raising berries for the home table and local market should 
plant a variety which ripens through a long season, or several sorts 
ripening in succession. In the vicinity of Washington, D. C., for 
instance, two varieties are commonly grown to supply the local mar- 
ket. The Tennessee is the leading early sort in that locality, and it 
is followed by the Gandy as the leading late-ripening sort. 

Varieties especially adapted to canning and preserving are grown 
in many localities. Those growing berries for such a trade should 
plant sorts which are very productive, hull easily, and retain their 
form, color, and flavor when canned. The Wilson, Clark, Parsons, 
and others are used for such purposes in the regions where they are 
grown. 

DISTRIBUTION OF VARIETIES. 


For the purpose of obtaining information on the varieties best 
adapted to different regions, a large number of commercial growers 
in the important producing districts in all parts of the United States 
were requested during 1916 to give the names of the leading sorts in 
their localities, together with information concerning the acreage, 
relative importance, and merits of each variety as grown under their 
conditions. In addition, personal visits were made to nearly all im- 
portant commercial regions, and most of the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations assisted in furnishing information on strawberry 
varieties. The lists given in Table I have been compiled from in- 
formation thus obtained. 


HOW TO USE THE LIST OF VARIETIES. 


The lists in Table I are arranged alphabetically by States and, 
under the States, by the districts in which strawberries are grown 
commercially, if such districts exist. The varieties are placed ap- 

105938°—19——3 
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proximately in the order of their commercial importance in the 
different districts, and in the column headed “Season and use” the 
purpose for which each variety is especially adapted is given where 
particular merit is known to exist. In using the lists, the following 
points should be kept in mind: 


(1) The variety lists are suggestive only. Under certain local conditions 
other sorts may be fully as desirable as those named. 

(2) In the Northeastern States, strawberry varieties are very exacting in 
their climatic and soil requirements. Therefore, several varieties having the 
same season of ripening are named in many instances. One’s choice of varieties 
under these conditions should be guided by the experience of neighbors, so far 
as it can be used. 

(3) The listing of varieties for certain districts and for certain States 
should not be construed as evidence that conditions therein are necessarily 
favorable to the development of a commercial strawberry industry. On the 
other hand, many sections not named in the lists are well adapted to straw- 
berry growing, those mentioned being simply those in which the principal ce- 
velopment has taken place. 

(4) The fact that a variety is adapted to a certain purpose in one region is 
not necessarily evidence that it will be adapted to a similar purpose in an- 
other region. 

(5) In some localities the sequence of ripening is of great importance. The 
relative time of ripening given in this list is, however, only approximate. Con- 
ditions within a given region vary widely, and the time of ripening will be 
largely dependent upon local conditions. Varieties for a particular district 
should be selected so that they will ripen at a time when the markets in which 
they are to be sold are not fully supplied from other districts more favorably 
located; otherwise, an unequal competition is inevitable at times. 

(6) With the increase of interest in strawberry breeding and increased 
knowledge of the work, better sorts are continually being originated. New 
varieties worthy to replace some of the standard sorts of the present time 
have already been produced and may be expected to come into prominence 
gradually. It is probable that still better varieties will be developed in the 
future. : 

(7) In selecting varieties for a place not specified in the lists, one should 
choose sorts grown where the conditions are as nearly as possible like those 
of the place in question. 

(8) The lists should be used in connection with the characterizations of 
varieties given on pages 27 to 36. 
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TABLE I.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States and sections. 


[Names of imperfect varieties are followed by the abbreviation “ imp.” 
the varieties most commonly grown in the various regions. 
mercial planting are marked with an asterisk (*). 


Under “ Season and use 


The lists show 


Those recommended for com 


” 


the terms 


early, everbearer, medium late, midseason, late, short, throughout summmer, etc., relate to 


the season of fruitage; the terms canning, dessert, general 


use, 


home 


use, main crop, 


market, shipping, etc., show the purpose for which the variety is grown.] 


State, section, locality, and 
« variety. 


ALABAMA, 


Castleberry: 
*Klondike 
Cullman: 
A eee 
Klondike 
Thorsby: 
*Klondike 
York: 
*Klondike 
Throughout the State: 
South of Cullman 
*Klondike 
North of Cullman 


GIB. 6c 06550 
ARKANSAS. 
Horatio: 


*Klondike 
Judsonia: 


*Klondike 
Ozark region: 


*Klondike 
Throughout the State: 
North of Judsonia— 


Klondike 
South of Judsonia— 
*Klondike 


ARIZONA. 
Throughout the State: 


*Klondike 
St. Louis 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fresno; 
*Marshall 
Brandywine 
Los Angeles: 
*Brandywine 
ee 
Excelsior 
Nich Ohmer 
Sacramento: 


*Oregon 
*Nich Ohmer 


Throughout the State: 
North of Fresno— 
*Marshall 


*Nich Ohmer 
Longworth 
South of Fresno— 
s a 
¢ *Klon 


Season and use. | 


Late, 
Early. 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


Do. 


Do. 


| 
| 
| 


Best shipping 
late sort. 

Early. 

Replacing Jessic. 


Canning. 


Light yielder. 


Dessert. 
Shipping. 





| Throughout summer, 


Spring crop only. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


iH 
i 
i 


| 


and 





State, section, locality, and | 


variety. 


COLORADO, 


Loveland-Denver: 
*Dunlap 
*Jucunda. - . 

Steamboat Springs: 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap 
*Jucunda 


CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven: 
*Glen Mary 
*Late Stevens........... 
*Chesapeake............- 
*Gandy 
Throughout the State: 
*Sample 
*Dunlap 
*Glen Mary 
*Late Stevens........... 
*Chesapeake 
*Gandy 
Progressive 


DELAWARE, 


Bridgeville: 
*Gandy 


*Myer (imp)........-----| 


*W oolverton 


Superior 
Aroma 


Chesapeake 
Selbyville: 
*Gandy 
*Klondike 


WPRIOUNB) cs odes ones ee 
*Chesapeake............. 
*Joe 

Throughout the State: 


*Gandy 

Superior 

PATSONS. «.-.502.-.--00+0- 
*Klondike 

Chesapeake 
*Myer (imp) 
*W oolverton 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Washington: 
*Tennessee 


*Chesapeake 
FLORIDA. 


Plant City-Lakeland: 
*Missionary 


Starke-Lawtey: 
*Klondike 


Season and use. 


Midseason, 
Late. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


| Midseason, 


Do. 
Late. 

Do. 

Do. 


| Everbearer, 


| Late. 


Midseason. 
Pollinizer for Myer. 
Late, 
Early. 
Should be 
tested. 


further 


| Late. 
| Canning 


and early 
market. 
Canning. 
Late. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


| Early. 


Canning. 
Canning 
market. 


and early 


| Late. 


Midseason. 
Pollinizer for Myer. 


Practically no other 


planted, 


fY B\Gi ff aaee.. 
e : 
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TaB_e I.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States, etec—Continued. 


State, section, locality, and 


State, section, locality, and | 
variety. 


variety. Season and use. 


Season and use. 


GEORGIA, KANSAS—coniinued. 
Rossville: 


*Aroms.. | Throughout the State: 


Klondike | Hardiest sort. 
Menlo: Shipping. 
oS" SER eon * Progressive EF verbearer. 
Throughout the State: Gandy.... Late. 
North of Atlanta— Warfield (imp) 
*Arom2 Paul Jones (imp) 
*Kiondike.......... 
South of Atlanta— 
*Klondike. . 


KENTUCKY. 


|| Bowling Green: 


IDAHO. 


Throughout the State: 
*Superb 
Progressive 
Clark 
*Glen Mary... 
Brandywine 


Belt (William Belt) 


Marshall 
ILLINOIS. 
Anna: 


*Gandy 
Klondike 


Tere 


Throughout the State: 


Northern district— 


Sample (imp) 


Warfield (imp) 


Aroma 
Glen Mary 
Progressive 


Southern district— 


Klondike 


Haverland (imp). 


INDIANA. 


New Albany: 
*Aroma 
Gandy 
Throughout the State: 


*Sample (imp) 
*Glen Mary 
Belt (William Belt) 
Bubach (imp) 


Haverland (imp)... 
Chesapeake........ 


Progressive 
IOWA. 


Keokuk: 
*Dunlap 
Warfield (imp) 
Throughout.the State: 
*Dunlap 
Warfield (imp) 
*Progressive 


KANSAS. 


Wathena: 
Dunlap 
Sample (imp) 
*Aroma. 
Paul Jones (imp) 
Warfield (imp).... 
Gan 


BEE Eee ! 


Everbearer. 
Do. 

Shipping. 

Local market. 


Early 


.-.| Medium late. 


Best variety. 


Everbearer. 


Medium late. 


Local market, 
Shipping. 
Late. 

Do. 
Midseason. 


Everbearer. 


Leading sort. 


Everbearer. 


-| Best shipping. 





PRES < wists encase | 
| Louisville: | 
DRED Ko ccccscesseeen 


Gandy 


| Throughout the State: 


* Aroma 
Gandy 


LOUISIANA. 


Throuchout the State: 
*KIlondike 


MAINE, 
Throughout the State: 
*Sample (imp) 
*Marshall 


*Glen Mary.. 
* Progressive 


Belt (William Beit) 


MARYLAND. 


Berlin: 
*Klondike 


*Chesapeake 


RU ob 6c an saesaee 


Marion: 
*Missionary 
*Gandy 


*Chesapeake 
Pittsville: 


*Chesapeake 


PERI a sca ccneeyes ee 


Ridgley: 
Superior 
*Gandy 
Parsons 
Tennessee 
Salisbury: 
*Gandy 
*Chesapeake 


*Klondike 
Showell: 
*Gandy 


ee : 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


| Concord: 
*Glen Mary.........-.-- 


*Marshall 
*Chesapeake 


| Falmouth: 


*Echo 
Marshfield Hills: 
*Marshail 


Medium late. 


Midseason. 

Late. 

Special markets. 
Midseason. 
Everbearer. 


Canning and early 
market. 
Late. 
Do. 
Do. 
Canning. 


Canning. 

Early market and 
canning. 

Canning. 

Late. 

Canning. 


Midseason. 
Special market. 
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TABLE I.—Lists of strawberry varicties arranged by States, ete-—Continued. 


State, section, locality, and 
variety. 


MASSACIIUSETTS—contd. 


New Bedford: 
*Minute Man (imp) 
Worcester: 
*Kittie Rice (imp) 


Throughout the State: 

*Dunlap 

*Sample (imp) 

*Glen Mary. . 

*Marshall 
Abington 
Minute Man (imp) 
rr | 
Belt (William Belt) 
Chesapeake 
Brandywine... 


*Progressive 
MICHIGAN. 


Benton Harbor-St. Joseph: 
*Dunlap 
Brandywine 
*Pocomoke (Gibson) 
Chesapeake.........---- 
Bridgman: 


*Pocomoke 
*Sample (imp) 


Fennville: _ 
Brandywine 


Pocomoke. . . 
Throughout the State: 


| Midseason. 





*Progressive 
Joe... 


MINNESOTA, 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap 
*Warfield (imp)... 
*Progressive..... 
Bederwood 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Throughout the State: 
Klondike.......... 


MISSOURI, 
Ozark section: 
FATOMA. .cnccesccceccces- 
MEIN . oc bp eeecsccescs 
North of Missouri River: 
*Dunlap 


Warfield (imp). . 
*P. vognaty e 


Sample (GD) Scsasccse 
MONTANA. 
Throughout the State: 
*Dunl: 


1 Formerly 


't 
| State, section, locality, and 
variety. 


Season and use. Season and use. 


NEBRASKA. 
Throughout the State: 


*Warfield (imp) 
Known as Downing’s Bederwood 
Bride. *Progressive E verbearer. 
Midseason. | NEVADA. 
Late. | 
[Varieties grown in Utah and 


Special market, California should be tried.] 


| 
| 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap Midseason. 
*Sample (imp) Late. 

*Glen Mary Midseason. 

*Marshall Special market. 
Bubach (imp) 
Brandywine 
Chesapeake 
Progressive 


Everbearer. 


E verbearer. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Southern district: 
Midseason. 
0. 


Late. 
Do. 
Late Stevens............ 
Superior.... | 
Shropshire. 
Lupton 
Northern district: 
Midseason. *Chesapeake............. Late; irrigated fields, 
Do. Late. 
Late. YE -| Early. 

Do. *Gandy -| Late. 
Midseason. *Marshall.. . Special market. 
Everbearer. *Glen Mary. | Midseason. 
Trial for late. RUNNIN A Sewecnsscciese Early. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Throughout the State: 


Everbearer. 
NEW YORK, 
| ei 


I Glen Mary 
Rochester: 

*Glen Mary Midseason. 
| Brandywine ct 
Late. *Sample (imp) soo] ate. 
Early. 
Erie and Chautauqua Coun- | 

ties: 
*Glen Mary 





Everbearer. 


a use. - ; 
Shipping. Sample 
oe *Pocomoke.............. | 
Late. i ee -----| Canning. 
Bederwood 
Highland and Milton: 
Belt (William Belt) 
Bubach (imp) 
| Se a 
Chesapeake 


much planted for canning; now not extensively grown. 


ees a 
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TABLE I.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States, etc.—Continued. 


State,section, locality, and 
variety. 


NEW YORK—continued. 
ee and Milton—-Con. 


Glen Mary 
Sample (imp) 
Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap 
*Glen Mary 
*Sample (imp) 
Belt (William Belt) 
*Marshall 
New York 
*Gandy 
*Late Stevens......... ae 
Brandywine 
Chesapeake 
Columbia (imp) 
Progressive 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Chadbourn: 
*Klondike 
Mount Olive: 
PIPED nccsccecccessee 
Missionary 
Throughout the State: 
*Klondike.. 
Missionary 
Thompson 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Throughout the State: 
*Progressive 
OHIO. 


Southern district: 


*Sample (imp) 

*Bubach (imp) 
Haverland (imp)........ 
Warfield (imp) 


Belt (William Belt)..... 
Progressive 


OKLAHOMA. 
Throughout the State: 


*Klondike 
Sample (imp) 


OREGON. 
Hood River: 


Throughout the State: 
*Gold Dollar 


*Wilson 


*Oregon 
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Season and use. 


Midseason. 
Do. 
Late. 
Special market. 


Late. 
Do. 


Everbearer. 


Everbearer, 


Medium late, 


| Late. 


| Midseason. 
| Late. 


Do. 


| Midseason, 


Do. 


| Everbearer. 


Early local market. 
Midseason local mar- 
ket. 
Do. 
Canning and ship- 


ping. 
On rich soils;can- 
ning. 

Local market and 
home use; long 
fruiting. 


a ooeee--) Everbearer. 





| Throughout the State: 


| Throughout the State: 


| Knoxville: 


| Dyer: 


| Nashville: 





State, section, locality, and | 
variety. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


North East: 
UMD esi Gasusages aa 
Sample (imp) 
Pocomoke 
Throughout the State: 
*Gandy Late. 
*Dunlap Midseason. 
Belt (William Beit). . 
*Sample (imp) .| Late. 
DE nd co kaees ce noes <% 
Late Stevens............ 


Chesapeake 
i es ie nas eernia see 
Pocomoke 


RHODE ISLAND. 


*Marshall Special market 

*Dunlap | Midseason. 

*Sample (imp) | Late. 
Progressive.... Everbearer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


*Klondike 
Missionary 
Thompson 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap 
*Warfield (imp).. 
*Progressive......... 
Bederwood.......... 
Sample (imp) 


Everbearer. 


TENNESSEE, 


*Aroma 
Klondike 
Chattanooga: 
Klondike : Early. 
*Aroma Late. 


*K londike Early. 

a ER RS .| Late. 
Humboldt: | 

*Klondike 





*Aroma | Medium late. 


*Gandy | Late. 
Champ Clark Local market. 
TEXAS. 
Carrizo Springs: 
*Klondike 
Houston: 
*Klondike 
Excelsior 
Tyler: 
*Klondike 


| Main crop. 
Very early. 


UTAH. 


| Throughout the State: 


Jucunda. 
Cc hesapeake . 
Marshall 


VERMONT. 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunl Midseason. 





Season and use 


ber 
Sta 
alt! 
wh 
usu 
as | 
loe: 
sort 
goo 
gro 
yar’ 


acre 
whi 
pres 


STRAWBERRY VARIETIES IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


TABLE I.—Lists of straicberry varicties arranged by States, ete.—Continued. 


State, section, locality, and 
variety. 


VERMONT—continued. 
| 
Throughout the State—Con. | 
*Warfield (imp) | 
*Sample (imp) Late. 
*Glen Mary | Midseason. 
*Belt (William Belt) 
Marshall 
A bington 


Chesapeake 
* Progressive FE verbearer. 


VIRGINIA, 


Crozet: 
EMER cence ced ieossedces 


PIIGMIEO. ......5...5..- 
Missionary . 
Jamestown pao 
Eastern Shore counties: 
*Chipman. oa 
Klondike. 
James. . 


| Early; short. 


Season and use. 


|| State, section, locality, and 


variety. 


WASHINGTON—continued. 


Puget Sound region: 
* Marshall 


WENN GisnGaccs oa<n% 


Gold Dollar 
Oregon 
*Wilson 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


| 

| 

|| Throughout the State: 

*Aroma 

*Gandy....... 
2 
Haverland (imp).... 


WISCONSIN. 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap 
*Warfield (imp)....- 
Bederwood 





[eee : 


CPIOBTONIVO. 6 as. s 2s. 22s 


Season and use, 


| General use. 


Shipping and can- 
ning. 


Canning. 


FE verbearer. 


WYOMING. 
WASHINGTON. | 
|| Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap 
Bederwood. . ... 


White Salmon: 


It will be noted from Table I that only a comparatively small num- 
ber of varieties are grown extensively in this country, while in some 
States only one sort is grown to any extent. Many varieties listed, 
although important in some locality, are comparatively unimportant 
when the industry as a whole is considered. Such varieties do not 
usually remain in cultivation long, for nurserymen do not find them 
as profitable to propagate as the widely grown sorts. Furthermore, 
local varieties are not known by the trade as well as the standard 
sorts and the fruit is not wanted by buyers unless of exceptionally 
good quality and grade. Therefore, under ordinary conditions, 
growers shipping to the general markets should raise only well-known 
varieties. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE VARIETIES. 


In Table II the varieties are listed in the order of their importance 
in the country at the present time on the basis of the acreage planted 
to each. The table gives the approximate percentage of the total 
acreage in the country devoted to each variety. The information on 
which the table is based was obtained in 1916 in connection with that 
presented in Table I. 

It should be noted that 25 sorts constituted about 90 per cent of 
the total commercial strawberry acreage in the United States in 1916. 
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The first two sorts, Klondike and Aroma, constituted 41 per cent of 
the acreage. Both have exceptionally healthy foliage, and both 
produce berries which are firm enough to be shipped to distant 
markets. 

Nine varieties in Table II are known to have originated as the re- 
sult of definite work for the production of better varieties. These 
constituted 59.5 per cent of the total acreage in strawberries in the 
United States in 1916. Three of the varieties together—Klondike, 
Aroma, and Dunlap—constituted 51 per cent of the acreage. 

As indicated in the last item in Table II, “ other varieties” make 
up 10 per cent of the total acreage devoted to strawberries. This 10 


OUNLAP 


ALONOIAE /UISSIONARY 








Fic. 5.—Outline map of the United States, showing where the Dunlap, Klondike, Gandy, 
and Missionary varieties of strawberries are profitably grown. The Missionary variety 
is grown in sections other than those shown, but is recommended only for the area 
indicated. 


per cent of the total is composed principally of 26 varieties which are 
given in the relative order of their importance on an acreage basis 
as follows: Excelsior, Haverland, Campbell, Myer, Superior, Shrop- 
shire, Success, Echo, Williams, Jessie, Thompson, Abington, Magoon, 
Kittie Rice (Downing’s Bride), Bederwood, Tennessee, Woolverton, 
Gold Dollar, Minute Man, New York, Superb, Mascot (Doris), 
Early Hathaway (7Zexas), Columbia, Lupton, Arizona. While 
there are many other varieties in the trade they are grown to such a 
limited extent as to be practically negligible as varieties from a com- 
mercial standpoint. 
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if TABLE II.—The principal strawberry varicties in the United States in the order y 
} of their importance on the basis of acreage. 
1 
ib Total | Total ! 
Rank. Variety. acreage || Rank. Variety. acreage ig 
(per cent). | |(Per cent). 5 
hd — = - | ——___ — 
1 hy IRBs: Sos aden vis 23 || BA MAME dndodioh goed ehaeld 1 
Bil MD ns kp nnahan send ss esas oo} 13 |} RON AORN a:s sis 5% tan no d00 since 1 : 
ie eee ee Se eee 10 | Ee EMM 6 do scvoes ccdsusevdaea | 1 i ? 
hk. ee eee | 9 | OO MAE i oasis cae cee nsecdccude | 1 e 
a O41 MOUND ining Soe Ssdesekceess 4 Re OE Ga winys studs a cdookes | 1 
, Bd MIG aig oe since s dan non clo 05 a 3 i Mt | OGQMOKO. vx cewsscesonsso< st 1 
Ry GAMES ory cubed ced sineban~ ss 2.5 || WO) OMepO <0 252520. 53253852 1 
ae) ee reuse nee aadas 2 | Bat SUCUNOR. 6 sas0cSekeSeceess cect 1 
re DO) MOTERON Sos wocccsccdecwcutess 2 bi PRIME V WIGS cs os cacebessc ens | 5 
LO GS Sea Aa ae ee 1.5 DE} NID ORME. cccese cdecincco us | 5 
0 ee ee eee 1.5 || Bit ERROR COS . oncscuctaaeccses 5 
12 | Late Stevens.................. 1.5 |/ | Other varieties. ............... 10 
13 | Belt (William Belt) ............ 1,5 -—_——— 
TS: t QU FEMS bn vase scessueroes cc 1 OO api cwebink's352046h es | 100 
eee Pe eS eee 
The maps shown as figures 5 and 6 outline the regions where the 
Klondike, Aroma, Dunlap, Gandy, and certain other important va- 
rieties are principally grown. The regions thus outlined are ap- 
proximate only, and probably exclude small areas where these varie- 
ys 
y 
a 
YYCUNODA CLARA 
ee N 
= 
S WIARSHALL' AROITA 
iE Fic. 6.—Outline map of the United States, showing the areas where the Jucunda, Clark, 
Marshall, and Aroma varieties of strawberries are grown extensively. 
5 
’ ties are raised. They show, however, the wide distribution of cer- : 
? tain varieties, suggesting at the same time that many of them are 
d 


adapted to wide variations in soil and climate. 








VARIETIES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 





Not all sorts are equally well suited to all purposes, and growers 
often use certain ones for special markets. For home gardens sev- 
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eral sorts may be needed, ripening from early to late. In many local- 
ities where large quantities of berries are canned, varieties especially 
adapted to this purpose are needed. 


VARIETIES FOR CANNING AND SODA FOUNTAINS. 


Varieties for canning and the soda-fountain trade should be pro- 
ductive and should bear medium-sized firm-fleshed berries, separating 
readily from the calyx (hull), deep red to the center, and brisk sub- 
acid to acid in flavor. Berries having a color that does not fade 
readily when canned make the most attractive product and are the 


most desirable. 

The Wilson is used to some extent for canning and the soda-foun- 
tain trade near Rochester, N. Y., and in western Oregon and Wash- 
ington. In fact, this variety is grown at present only because of its 
superior canning qualities. Near Rochester, a variety locally called 
the Moneymaker is considered an especially desirable sort for can- 
ning and soda-fountain uses. Its origin is unknown, although it re- 
sembles the Joe in many ways. In the Hood River and White Salmon 
regions of Oregon and Washington the Clark is extensively used. 
About San Francisco, Calif., the Melinda is liked best by the canners. 
In southern California and nearly all of the southern part of the 
United States the Klondike is preferred. In many places in Mary- 
Jand and Delaware the Parsons is liked as well as the Klondike. It 
is easier to remove the calyx (hull) from the Parsons than from the 
Klondike, and the former is usually more productive in the States 
mentioned. The Parsons is also grown for canning in many parts 
of the Northeast. In the Middle West the Warfield is liked for 
this purpose. 

The seven varieties named above are those considered most desir- 
able by the canning and soda-fountain trade. Other sorts used to 
a considerable extent for such purposes are the Gandy, Superior, 
Dunlap, Joe, and Missionary. The Marshall, though of a mild sub- 
acid flavor, makes a product of very high quality. It is not very 
productive under ordinary culture in the East and is not often 
grown there, but it produces well in California and is extensively 
used for canning and the soda-fountain trade. 


VARIETIES FOR SHIPPING. 


The following varieties when grown in regions to which they are 
adapted are among the best for shipping to distant markets: Klon- 
dike, Aroma, Clark, Missionary, Gandy, Chesapeake, Joe, Campbell, 
Excelsior, and Nich Ohmer. Other sorts which are fairly good ship- 
pers, are the Late Stevens, Echo, Dollar, Myer, Sample, Pocomoke, 
Dunlap, New York, and Jucunda. Although these sorts are firm in 





a 
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some sections, they may not be and often are not good shipping sorts 





in other sections. Therefore, a grower who ships to distant markets ’, 
should select varieties which have proved firm when grown in his Ht 





locality and should not rely too much on the reported behavior of 
a variety in some section remote from his own. 







VARIETIES FOR SEVERE WINTER CLIMATES. 






In the upper Mississippi Valley it is essential that very hardy 
sorts be selected. Lack of moisture, drying winds, and low tem- ‘ 
peratures in winter combine to make very trying conditions, and only a 
a very few sorts succeed there. Of these, the Progressive, an ever- 
bearer, is considered the hardiest, the Dunlap next, and the Warfield 
next. The Bederwood and Superb are also hardy in some parts of 
this region. i; 
DISEASE RESISTANCE. 









The most serious fungous diseases affecting strawberry plants are 
Botrytis and the various leaf-spots. The Botrytis attacks the stem, } a 
valyx (hull), and fruit in various stages of development. In rainy ‘ 
seasons the loss caused by this fungus is often serious, and in sections 
where such seasons occur frequently during the fruiting period those 
varieties should be selected which appear from wide observation to be 
least susceptible. Varieties believed to be more or less resistant are 
the Sample, Chesapeake, Aroma, and Superb, but under conditions 
especially favorable for the development of the disease their resistance 
is sometimes less pronounced. 

There is a wide range of variation in the resistance of varieties to 
leaf-spots, which occur wherever strawberries are grown. In semi- 
arid regions the leaf-spots do little damage. They often cause serious 
injury in the North, but are especially destructive in the Southern 
States. Varieties, such as Glen Mary and Marshall, which are sus- 
ceptible to these diseases, are limited in their range to semiarid and 
northern regions. Some sorts, however, show marked resistance, 
among them the Chesapeake, Progressive, Aroma, Superb, and 
Dunlap. 

In some sections of the United States and in certain seasons con- 
siderable damage to the foliage of some varieties is caused by mil- 
dew. It is of much less common occurrence, however, than either of 
the other diseases mentioned and is not of great importance, as a 
rule, on the more generally grown commercial sorts. 


























INSECT RESISTANCE. 






Less is known of the relative susceptibility of strawberry varieties 
to the various insect pests than of their susceptibility to diseases of : 
the foliage and fruit. It is known, however, that the Chesapeake is 
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more resistant than many sorts to attacks of red spider and thrips. 
Varieties having imperfect flowers are known to be damaged very 
little by the weevil, while in certain sections those having perfect 
flowers are often severely injured. Therefore, wherever the weevil 
does serious damage, growers prefer to plant imperfect varieties, 
with the perfect varieties least susceptible to injury by the weevil 
for pollinators. Among the perfect sorts badly injured by the weevil 
are the Somerset Pride (Pride of Somerset), Chipman, Klondike, 
and Missionary. The Aroma and Mascot have been the least at- 
tacked, while the Gandy seems to be less susceptible than many other 


sorts. 
LARGE, SHOWY FRUIT. 


Among the varieties having large, showy fruit are the Chesapeake, 
Columbia, Joe, Nich Ohmer, Lupton, Marshall, Oregon, Magoon, 
Success, and Belt (William Belt). Others bearing fruit which is 
almost as large and showy as these are New York, Early Jersey, 
Glen Mary, Aroma, Gandy, Mascot, Brandywine, and Jucunda. 


ESPECIALLY SWEET FRUIT. 


Many who can not eat certain varieties because of their high acidity 
can eat the milder flavored sorts without harm. The New York is 
considered one of the best for such use, as it is very mild. Other 
mild-flavored sorts are the Marshall, Chesapeake, Belt (William 
Belt), Nich Ohmer, Early Jersey, and Superb. 


FRUIT OF ESPECIALLY HIGH DESSERT QUALITY. 


The quality of strawberry varieties is influenced to a large extent 
by climate and local weather conditions. Furthermore, varieties that 
appeal to certain individuals as of very high quality do not so appeal 
to others. Some like varieties with a very mild flavor, while others 
like those having a pronounced flavor and considerable acidity. Va- 
rieties vary greatly from season to season in the same section, and 
often have higher dessert quality toward the end of the season than 
at the beginning. Moreover, a variety may have good dessert quality 
in one locality, but this quality may be poor in a section having a 
different climate. Thus, the Nich Ohmer is almost insipid in Florida, 
but often has high quality in New Jersey and very high quality in 
California. 

The Marshall, Americus, and Jucunda are among the varieties 
having the best dessert quality. The Marshall is mild in flavor; the 
Americus, an everbearer, is a little more acid and has a musky flavor 
as well, while the Jucunda is subacid. Other varieties of high quality 
are the Belt (William Belt), Chesapeake, Joe, Dunlap, Oregon, 
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Brandywine, Success. New York, and in certain sections the Nich 


Ohmer. 
VARIETIES ADAPTED TO HILL CULTURE. 


Along the South Atlantic and Gulf coast plants of the Klondike 
and Missionary are commonly set in late summer or autumn, and do 
not have an opportunity to make runners before fruiting the fol- 
lowing season. They are, therefore, grown in accordance with the 
hill system. In other parts of the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains these sorts are ordinarily grown under the matted-row 
system. 

In the irrigated regions of the West nearly all varieties are grown, 
to some extent at least, under the hill system. Among these are the 
Clark, Marshall, Magoon, Superb, Dollar, Jessie, Klondike, Nich 
Ohmer, Oregon, Brandywine, and Jucunda. 

In humid regions, however, few varieties are ordinarily grown in 
hills. Those so grown are sorts which bear showy fruit of high 
quality or which make comparatively few runners. The most im- 
portant of these sorts are the Chesapeake, Marshall, Joe, and Colum- 
bia, and among the everbearers the Superb and Progressive. 


TABLE III.—Varieties listed according to season of ripening. 


[Abbreviations: eb=Everbearer, em=early to midseason, ml=midseason to late, ve=very early, vl= 
very late.] 


] 
Early varieties. Midseason varieties. | Late varieties. 
| ' 


Bederwood. Abington. Missionary (em). Aroma (ml). 
Campbell ¢ve). Arizona. Myer (ml), Belt (William Belt) (ml). 
Chipman. Bubach. New York. Brandywine. 
pone (em). ‘lark. Oregon (e1?). Chesapeake. 
Early Hathaway (ve). J Parsons. Columbia. 
Excelsior (ve). Echo. Pocomoke Gandy. 
Gold Dollar. Glen Mary. Shropshire. Joe (ml). 
Progressive (ve, eb). Haverland (em). Superb (eb). Jucunda. 
Superior. Jessie. Success (e77 ). Late Stevens. 
Tennessee. Kittie Rice (em). Thompson (em). Mascot (vl). 
Warfield. Klondike. Woolverto:.. Nich Ohmer (ml). 
Magoon. Wilson. Sample. 
Marshall (em). Williams. | 
Minute Man (em). 








EARLY, MIDSEASON, AND LATE VARIETIES. 


It is difficult to classify varieties according to their season of ripen- 
ing, because this period is influenced by local weather conditions, 
by climate, exposure, soil, and the treatment given the plantation. 
Thus the Missionary, which is an early variety in Maryland, may 
begin to bear in Florida in December and continue until May under 
favorable conditions. The Brandywine and Marshall mature their 
fruit in June in Massachusetts, but in California they may begin in 
April and fruit almost continuously until November. Weather con- 
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ditions also affect the length of the ripening season, and a variety 
which ordinarily ripens its crop in a short period may, in cool 
weather, have a season extending over several weeks. Varieties are 
affected differently by cool weather, some which are early and ripen 
very rapidly in warm weather may be late and ripen very slowly 
when the weather is cool. Exposure, type of soil, and cultural con- 
ditions also affect the ripening season of varieties. Any classification 
on the basis of the season of ripening therefore must be somewhat 
general, and the lists given in Table III must be so interpreted. 


EVERBEARING VARIETIES. 


In Table III two sorts, the Progressive and Superb, are listed ac- 
cording to the season when they produce their spring crop. Under 
favorable conditions they also produce a crop during the summer and 
autumn. Several other everbearing sorts are in the trade, but are 
not generally as desirable as these. Among those grown to a slight 
extent are the Peerless, Americus, Francis, and Minnesota No. 1017. 


NEW VARIETIES. 


New sorts which are superior to standard ones are introduced oc- 
vasionally, but most of the introductions are inferior. The number of 
new varieties that may be introduced can be better realized by refer- 
ence to figure 7, which shows beds containing about 15,000 seedlings, 
each one potentially a distinct variety. The breeder on whose 
grounds the photograph was taken has raised from 10,000 to 25,000 
seedlings annually for many years and is testing hundreds under field 
conditions, but has not yet introduced a single variety. Other breed- 
ers in various parts of the United States are doing similar work. 
The best of the seedlings are introduced as new varieties, but on ex- 
tended trial they may develop some weakness which makes them un- 
desirable. Growers, therefore, should test new varieties before 
planting them extensively. 

When new varieties are tested they should be set by the side of 
standard sorts and receive similar treatment. If a variety shows 
itself very susceptible to leaf-spot and other diseases it should be dis- 
carded after one crop is harvested ; if it does not seem susceptible, the 
test should extend over two or three years, as some seasons are more 
favorable than others. Furthermore, even in favorable seasons some 
varieties do not show their true character the first year. A 3-year test, 
however, will generally indicate the probable value of any new sort. 

It is not intended in this bulletin to make recommendations regard- 
ing new varieties. They must be tested widely in representative sec- 
tions in order to determine their range of adaptability and relative 
merit. Certain sorts, however, have been extensively grown in 
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restricted areas and have been found very desirable. Some of these 
might well be tested in other localities. Among them are the Camp- 
bell, Joe, and Mascot. The Campbell is an early sort raised exten- 
sively in New Jersey. The Joe is a midseason to late sort grown in 
New Jersey, and extensively also in Delaware and Maryland. It has 
large, attractive, firm fruit, and is replacing the Chesapeake in 
some sections. The Mascot is a variety of high dessert quality which 
begins to ripen later than the Gandy. It is grown in New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland. These three sorts should be tested in all 
sections where the Gandy and Sample are important varieties. 


l'ic. 7.—Seed beds filled with seedling strawberry plants. The seed was planted the pre- 
vious autumn and the beds covered with a straw mulch, which was removed in early 
spring. On July 13, when the photograph was taken, about 15,000 seedlings had 
started, each one of which is potentially a distinct variety. 


The Early Jersey, Premier, Burrill, Paul Jones, Hustler, and Co- 
lumbia are other new sorts which have been widely tested and which 
seem to deserve further testing in regions where the Gandy is grown. 
The Lupton, although low in dessert quality, is very attractive in 
appearance and is worth testing. 


THE RUNNING OUT OF VARIETIES. 


It is often claimed in certain sections that a strawberry variety 
may be very productive for a few years, and then “run out,” that is, 
become unproductive. Some sorts are said to run out quickly, in 
two or three years, others in about seven years, while the best run 
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out in about fourteen years. A glance at the record of the leading 
varieties grown at present should help to correct this view. 

The Klondike was 

originated about 

1896 and introduced 

in 1901, while the 

Aroma originated in 

1889, the Dunlap in 

1890, the Gandy in 

1885, the Missionary 

about 1900, the Ches- 

apeake in 1903, the 

Clark before 1880, 

the Joe before 1899, 

the Marshall in 1890, 

and the Sample in 

1894. The Jucunda, 

the leading variety 

in Colorado, was in- 

troduced before 1860, 
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Fic, 8.—Different forms of strawberries, illustrating certain to the acre though 
terms used in describing the varieties. (Drawn by L. C. C. 5 . 
Krieger.) 
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been used in many instances, which may account for the small crops 
produced. Since varieties having larger, firmer, and sweeter berries 
than the Wilson have been introduced the standards have risen and 
are continually rising. Unconsciously old sorts are being judged by 
new standards, and although they do not seem to be as good as they 
once were, in reality no change has occurred. 

Where the yields of certain varieties have decreased markedly 
within a comparatively few years, various reasons may be assigned. 
In the South Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coast States, the nematode 
has been an important cause of failure. In nearly all sections leaf- 
spots, Botrytis, and mildew have caused serious loss. New varieties 
may be comparatively free from these diseases at the time of their 
introduction, but after a few years may prove so susceptible that they 
can not be grown profitably. Therefore, although yields from cer- 
tain sorts may decrease after a few years even on soils the fertility 
of which has been maintained, it is probable that some disease factor 
can be assigned as the cause of the reduced yield. In selecting va- 
rieties to plant, those resistant to disease should be chosen, and as far 
as possible they should be separated from diseased plantations. If 
the fertility of the soil is maintained, if varieties which are very re- 
sistant to disease are set, and if reasonable care is exercisd in propa- 
gation, no running out in the usual sense of the term is likely to 
occur. 


CHARACTERIZATIONS OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VARIETIES. 


The following characterizations are intended to aid the prospec- 
tive strawberry grower in his selection of sorts especially suited to 
his section and to the purpose for which he wishes to grow them. 
Only those varieties which are extensively grown in at least one sec- 
tion and promising new sorts which have been widely tested are listed 
here, and only those characteristics having a bearing on the com- 
mercial value of a variety are stated. By using these characteriza- 
tions in connection with the list of varieties arranged according to 
States and sections in Table I, the prospective planter should be able 
to select desirable sorts for his conditions. The meaning of the terms 
used in describing the form of berries can be understood by refer- 
ence to figure 8. Imperfect varieties have “imp.” following their 
names. Al] others are perfect. 

Abington.—Massachusetts origin, 1895. Berry medium to large, long-conic 
with blunt point to wedge shaped, soft, bright-red color with light-red to white 
flesh, subacid, quality good; midseason. Foliage somewhat susceptible to leaf- 
spot in New England and southward; plants make runners freely. The Abing- 
ton has been grown extensively in the vicinity of Boston, and to some extent 
throughout New England. It is not as desirable as other varieties, because of 
the softness of the berry and the susceptibility of the foliage to leaf-spot. 
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Arizona (Arizona Everbearing).—Arizona origin; introduced about 1890, 
Berry medium size, globose-conic, soft, light-red color with light-red flesh, mild 
subacid, quality good; midseason. Plants make few runners. The Arizona 
has been a leading variety in Arizona and in parts of the Pacific Southwest in 
hot sections where drought resistance is important, and it is still grown to some 
extent in Arizona and southern California. 

Aroma.—Kansas origin, 1889. Berry large, globose-conic to short wedge shaped, 
firm, bright crimson on surface with light-red flesh, mild subacid, quality good; 
midseason to late. Foliage very healthy ; plants make runners freely. The Aroma 
is the leading variety in Kentucky, northern Arkansas, and southern Missouri, 
and is grown extensively in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, 
and Delaware. Its chief merits are the disease resistance of its foliage, the 
productiveness of the plants, and the firmness, high dessert quality, and at- 
tractive appearance of the fruit. It is one of the best shipping varieties of the 
country and is well adapted to the general market requirements. It is best 
adapted to silt or clay soils. 

Bederwood.—Illinois origin, 1881. Berry small to medium size, globose to 
globose-conic, soft to medium firm, crimson color with somewhat lighter colored 
flesh, brisk subacid, quality fair; seuson early. Foliage fairly healthy, and 
plants make runners freely. The Bederwood is very hardy and is grown at 
the present time in some parts of the northern Middle West and to a slight 
extent in western New York. Because the fruit is small, not very firm, and of 
poor color it has been discarded in most localities for other varieties. It is 
best adapted to heavy soils. 

Belt (William Belt).—Ohio.origin, about 1888. Berry large, irregular globose. 
conic to wedge shaped, soft, attractive dark crimson with dark-red flesh, 
mild subacid, quality very good to best; season medium late. Foliage only 
fairly healthy in New England, New York, and other parts of the North and 
very susceptible to leaf-spot diseases in New Jersey and southward; plants 
make runners freely. This variety is widely grown for home use and local 
market in New England and New York and to a slight extent in other northern 
regions. It is liked because of its productiveness and its attractive, dark-red, 
mild-flavored fruit of best quality. However, it should be planted on fertile 
soil and receive high cultivation. Fertilizers containing nitrogen should be 
applied, in order to insure an abundant foliage in the spring to mature the crop. 

Brandywine.—Pennsylvania origin, 1889. Berries large, broadly globose- 
conic, medium firm, deep crimson with a dark flesh, brisk subacid, quality good 
to very good; season late. Foliage only fairly healthy in the extreme North, 
very susceptible to leaf-spot from the latitude of New Jersey southward; plants 
make runners very freely. This variety is still grown to a small extent in New 
England and Michigan under high culture, and it is one of the leading varieties 
about Los Angeles, Calif., where it fruits continuously from early spring until 
late autumn. In California it is not seriously affected by leaf-spot diseases, 
but in the Eastern States it is too susceptible to them to be desirable. 

Bubach (imp.).—Illinois origin, 1882. Berry large, irregular in shape, rather 
soft, glossy bright-crimson color with red flesh, subacid, quality good; mid- 
season. Foliage fairly healthy; plants make few runners except on rich soil, but 
adapted to heavy soils. The Bubach has been grown extensively in the Middle 
West because of its productiveness and its large, attractive, red berries of good 
quality. The berries, however, are soft and somewhat irregular in shape, and 
the plants do not make sufficient runners. For these reasons the Bubach has 
been discarded in many sections in favor of better varieties. 
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Campbell.—New Jersey origin, about 1911. Berry medium size, globose to 
globose-conic, firm in southern New Jersey, rich crimson color with prominent 
yellow seeds, subacid, quality good; season very early and long. Foliage 
healthy; plants make runners freely. The Campbell is an early variety, the 
fruit of which resembles the Chesapeake very closely, although smaller. It is 
grown extensively in New Jersey, where it is liked for its productiveness and 
for its attractive fruit, which is uniform in shape and ships well. 

Chesapeake.—Maryland origin, 1903. Berry large, globose-conic to short 
wedge shaped, firm, bright crimson, with prominent seeds and light-red or whitish 
flesh, mild subacid, quality good to very good; late in season. Foliage re- 
markably healthy; plants make few runners except in rich, moist soil. The 
Chesapeake is the leading variety grown under irrigation in the northeastern 
United States. It is also raised extensively without irrigation in Maryland, 
Delaware, and New Jersey, and is very desirable for home use and for market 
purposes in eastern Missouri and all the northern United States east of the 
Mississippi. It is liked because of its large, uniform, attractive fruit of ex- 
cellent dessert and shipping quality and the remarkable freedom of its foliage 
from diseases and insects. Under irrigation it is one of the most productive 
of all varieties, and the fruit does not rot as badly as most other sorts. 

Chipman.—Delaware origin, about 1901. Berry medium size, irregular long- 
conie to wedge shaped, soft to medium firm, crimson, mild subacid, quality good ; 
season medium early and short. Foliage susceptible to leaf-spot; plants make 
runners freely. This variety is grown extensively only in that part of the 
Chesapeake Peninsula which is in the State of Virginia and is the leading 
variety there. In that locality, compared with the Klondike, it is far more 
productive, is slightly earlier, and the berries are liked much better by the 
buyers, who have paid 50 cents to $1.50 more for each 32-quart crate of it than 
for the Klondike. The crop ripens in a short period of time, so that it does 
not compete much in the markets with localities farther north. 

Clark.—Oregon origin, introduced about 1880. Berries medium size, globose 
to globose-conic, very firm in Oregon and Washington, dark crimson with dark- 
red flesh, brisk subacid to acid, quality good; midseason. Foliage healthy in 
the Northwest; plants make runners quite freely. The Clark is grown only in 
the Pacific Northwest and is practically the only variety raised in the Hood 
tiver and White Salmon regions. It is liked because of its excellent shipping 
quality and attractive color and because it retains its shape and color well 
when canned. It is considered the best shipping and canning sort grown in 
the Northwest, and is recommended for that region. It is not, however, a 
heavy producer. 

Columbia (imp.).—Missouri origin, 1900. Berry large, globose to short wedge 
shaped, firm, attractive, dark crimson with red flesh, brisk subacid, quality good ; 
season late. Foliage usually healthy; plants make runners moderately. This 
is a new variety grown by gardeners who wish very handsome fruit of good 
quality. It is adapted to conditions similar to those under which the Chesa- 
peake succeeds. In some localities its foliage is not as healthy as that of the 
Chesapeake. 

Dollar.—New Jersey origin; introduced about 1885. Berry large, globose- 
conic, firm in the Sacramento Valley of California, attractive red, subacid, 
quality good; season near Sacramento about three weeks after Jessie. Plants 
make runners freely. This is the leading variety near Sacramento, Calif., where 
it is liked because of its very firm fruit and attractive color, and because the 
plants bear steadily from about April 20 to late summer or autumn. It is not 
grown commercially elsewhere. 
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Dunlap.—lTllinois origin, 1890. Berry medium size, conic, not very firm, dark 
crimson with deep-red flesh, subacid. quality very good; season early to mid- 
season. Foliage healthy in the North, somewhat susceptible to leaf-spot in the 
Southern States; plants make runners very freely; very hardy and drought 
resistant. This variety is grown almost exclusively in central and northern 
Illinois, in Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. It is also very widely grown in all other parts of the Northern States 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The Dunlap is liked because the plants are 
very hardy and productive, the foliage very healthy, and the berries of very 
good dessert quality. They are not, however, very good for shipping and are 
grown chiefly for home use and local markets. 

Early Hathaway (Tewxas).—Arkansas origin, 1892. Berry medium size, 
globose-conic, scarlet with light-red to white flesh, moderately firm, brisk sub- 
acid, quality fair; season early. Foliage fairly healthy; plants make runners 
freely. This variety is grown to some extent in northern Alabama and in Ken- 
tucky and Maryland, but has been discarded generally, as it is not as dark red 
or as firm as some other sorts in those localities. It is, however. very productive. 

Echo.—New York origin; introduced 1907. Berry medium size, globose-conic 
to short wedge shaped, firm, dull crimson with red flesh, subacid to acid, quality 
fair; midseason. Foliage affected somewhat by leaf-spot disease in eastern 
Massachusetts; plants make runners freely. The Echo is the leading variety in 
the Falmouth region of Massachusetts, where it is liked because of its pro- 
ductiveness, its large stiff stems which hold the fruit off the ground, and the 
shipping quality of the berries. It is not raised in other localities to any 
great extent. 

Excelsior.—Arkansas origin, 1892. Berries small to medium, oblate to glo- 


bose, firm, dark crimson with red flesh, acid, quality good; season very early, 
Foliage susceptible to leaf-spot diseases; plants make runners very freely. The 
Excelsior has been a leading early variety for market in all parts of the United 
States and is still grown extensively in Arkansas and southern California. It 


is liked because of its extreme earliness and because the fruit stands shipping 
well. The berries are-very small, however, especially after the first two or 
three pickings. They are also very acid, hence, not desirable for dessert use 
until fully ripe, when they can not be shipped well. 

Gandy.—New Jersey origin, 1885. Berry large, irregular, globose-conic, firm, 
deep crimson with red flesh, brisk subacid, quality good; season late. Foliage 
more healthy, as a rule, than that of most sorts, yet somewhat susceptible to 
mildew, and sometimes attacked by leaf-spot diseases; plants make runners 
freely. The Gandy is the leading variety in many parts of Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and New Jersey, and is extensively grown throughout the northern United 
States except in the colder parts of the Middle West. It is liked because of its 
large, attractive, deep-red, firm fruit, of excellent dessert quality, and because 
it ripens late, after the season of many others has ended. It is grown for ship- 
ping to the general markets and is liked for canning, especially in the home. 
It does best on moist heavy clay soils. Except on heavy soils, however, it is 
not very productive, and in some cases it is somewhat susceptible to foliage dis- 
eases. The berries are apt to decrease in size if a field is fruited more than 
one year. 

Glen Mary (partially imperfect).—Pennsylvania origin; introduced in 1896. 
Berry large, irregular globose-conic, rather soft to medium, deep crimson with 
red flesh, often with white tips, subacid, quality good; midseason. Fruit stems 
too slender to hold fruit off the ground. Foliage susceptible to leaf-spot; 
plants make runners freely; best adapted to heavy soils. The Glen Mary is 
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grown extensively in New York and New England, and in some other parts of 
the northern United States. It is liked because it is exceedingly productive 
and the fruit is deep red in color. The plants, however, must receive high 
_ culture in order to produce berries of good size. The foliage is very suscep- 
tible to leaf-spot and for this reason it is grown very little south of New Jersey 
on the Atlantic coast. Even in the New England States and New York, growers 
consider it desirable to use large quantities of stable manure in late autumn 
or nitrate of soda in early spring in order to force a rapid spring growth of 
leaves; otherwise, the foliage may be so badly damaged by leaf-spot that not 
enough remains to mature a crop. The blossoms are rot entirely self-fertile, 
and some other variety, such as the Dunlap, should be planted with it to fur- 
nish pollen. The berries often have white tips when they are otherwise ripe 
and ready to pick. 

Gold Dollar.—Oregon origin; introduced about 1906. Berry medium to large, 
globose-conic, soft to fairly firm, dark crimson, flesh red to center, subacid, 
quality good; season early. Plants make runners freely. The Gold dollar is 
grown somewhat in Oregon, where it is considered one of the best early 
varieties. 

Haverland (imp.).—Ohio origin, 1882. Berries medium to large, long-conic, 
soft, bright scarlet with light-red flesh, subacid, quality good; early to mid- 
season. Foliage healthy; plants make runners freely; adapted especially to 
heavy soils. The Haverland has been liked, especially in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan, because of its productiveness, the attractiveness and good quality of 
its fruit, and its success on nearly all soils. The fruit, however, is soft and 
light colored and is not liked for any but near-by markets. The fruit stems 
are slender and the berries lie on the ground. It is not grown as much as 
formerly. 

Jessie.—Wisconsin origin, 1880. Berry medium to large, globose-conic, only 
moderately firm, attractive, red with red flesh, subacid, quality good; mid- 
season, but about three weeks earlier than Dollar in the Sacremento region 
of California. The Jessie has been discarded by large berry growers in all 
parts of the United States except near Sacramento, Calif. Even there it is not 
liked as well as the Dollar and is being replaced by that variety and Marshall. 
It is reported in some localities as lacking in pollen, and under such conditions 
it should be treated as a pistillate sort. It needs rich soil and high culture. 

Joe (Big Joe).—New Jersey origin; introduced in 1899. Berry large, globose- 
conic, firm, dark crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good to very good; 
midseason to late. Foliage healthy; plants make runners freely on good soil. 
This variety is extensively grown in Maryland, New Jersey, and to some extent 
in Delaware. It is also grown to a less extent in all parts of the northern 
United States except in parts of the Middle West having very severe winters. 
It is liked because of its large attractive berries, which are very good shippers 
and of good dessert quality. The Joe is liked by many as well as the Chesa- 
peake for intensive culture, and because it makes rather more plants than that 
variety it is sometimes more desirable. 

Jucunda.—European origin; introduced before 1860. Berry large, globose- 
conic to long-conic, fairly firm, light crimson with white flesh, mild subacid to 
sweet, quality very good; season late. Plants make runners freely in Colorado. 
The Jucunda is practically the only variety grown in the Steamboat Springs 
region of Colorado, and is little grown elsewhere. It is liked there because 
of its high quality, attractive appearance, uniform shape, late season, and be- 
cause the fruit stems hold the berries off the ground. The berry, however, is 
somewhat softer than is desirable for a first-class shipping variety, and the 
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flesh is too light in color. In the Steamboat Springs region it responds well to 
applications of stable manure, and the fruit ripens during the last of July and 
the first of August. 

Klondike.—Louisiana origin, about 1896. Berry medium size, globose or 
globose-conic (except in California, where it is necked), very firm, deep crim- 
son to center, acid, quality fair to good; midseason. Foliage healthy; plants 
make runners freely. The Klondike is grown almost exclusively in all parts 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast States except in central Florida, in 
certain parts of North Carolina, and West Virginia, and in the Cullman region 
of Alabama. It is also grown extensively in southern California and in 
Arkansas, southern Missouri, southern Illinois, Maryland, and Delaware, It 
is liked because its foliage is very resistant to disease, and its fruit very firm 
and deep crimson in color. It is one of the best shipping varieties in the 
United States, and is especially adapted to market purposes. Because of its 
deep-red color and firm fiesh, it is well liked for canning and is one of the 
best varieties for this purpose. The hulls, however, do not separate easily, and 
in Delaware and Maryland the berries are small after the first few pickings. 

Late Stevens (Stevens Late Champion).—New Jersey origin, 1897. Berry 
large, irregular wedge shaped, firm, crimson color, brisk subacid, quality fair; 
Season late. Foliage susceptible to mildew and somewhat susceptible to leaf- 
spots; plants make runners freely. The Late Stevens is grown to a considerable 
extent in New Jersey, Delaware, and New York for the general market, and to 
a small extent in other parts of the northern United States. Occasionally, 
where the fruit is uniform in shape and the plants are very productive, it is 
liked. In most sections, however, it is not as desirable for a late variety as 
the Gandy. 

Lupton.—New Jersey origin; introduced about 1915. Berry large, often 
double; firm, very showy; quality poor; midseason. Foliage resembles the 
Chesapeake, but is quite susceptible to leaf-spot. Plants make runners freely, 
Best adapted to low ground like that on which the Gandy does best. The 
Lupton is being grown somewhat in southern New Jersey. It is liked because of 
its remarkably handsome fruit, which is considered to have good shipping 
quality; on the Philadelphia and Boston markets it has commanded fancy 
prices. The berries, however, have coarse, dry flesh which makes them low in 
dessert quality, and the foliage is susceptible to leaf-spot. 

Magoon.—Oregon origin; introduced in 1894. Berry medium to large, irregu- 
lar globose-conic, soft, attractive dark crimson with dark-red flesh, mild subacid, 
quality good; midseason. Makes plants freely. The Magoon is grown to some 
extent in the Willamette Valley of Oregon and in western Washington; it is very 
productive there, and is liked for home use and local market. The fruit, how- 
ever, is too soft for shipping. 

Marshall.—Massachusetts origin, 1890. Berry large, irregular globose-conic 
to conic, soft, deep crimson with dark-red flesh, subacid, quality best; early to 
midseason. Foliage fairly healthy in New England and New York, but too sus 
ceptible to leaf-spot farther south to be desirable; plants make runners freely; 
especially adapted to heavy soils. The Marshall is the standard of excellence 
in quality and is grown chiefly because of this and because, under the most in- 
tensive garden culture, it produces large crops of handsome berries. It seems 
necessary even in New England and New York to grow it on rich soil and to 
fertilize it heavily in the autumn with stable manure or in the spring with 
nitrate of soda in order to force a rapid growth of foliage; otherwise, the leaf- 
spot diseases frequently injure it so severely that the fruit does not develop. 
In southern New Jersey and regions of similar or more southern latitudes, the 
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Marshall is not considered desirable because it- is very susceptible to leaf-spot, 
and because the berries are small after the first few pickings. 

Mascot (Doris).—Virginia origin; introduced in 1908. Berry large, irregular 
globose-conic to short wedge shaped, medium red color with red flesh, firm, mild 
subacid, quality good; season late to very late. The Mascot has been widely 
tested in New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, and is now being grown exten- 
sively in some parts of those States. It is liked because it is later in season 
than the Gandy and is very productive, with very large attractive berries of 
excellent quality. In New Jersey it does not have the white or green tip, which 
often detracts from the appearance of the Gandy, and its quality is considered 
better. It is recommended for testing where the Gandy succeeds. 

Minute Man (imp.).—Massachusetts origin, about 1895. Berry medium to 
large, globose-conic, light crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good; season 
medium early. Makes rather few runners. This variety is grown extensively 
only in Massachusetts, chiefly near Fall River. Although introduced for some 
time it has not succeeded in other localities and therefore is not recommended 
for general planting. r 

Missionary.—Virginia origin, about 1900. Berry below medium size to large, 
conic, soft to very firm according to the section in which it is grown, dark crim- 
son with dark-red flesh, acid, quality fair to good; early to midseason. Foliage 
very resistant to leaf-spot; makes runners freely. This variety is the standard 
sort for central Florida and is grown extensively in the eastern part of North 
Carolina, in the Norfolk region of Virginia, and in some parts of eastern Mary- 
land. The berry, however, is softer than the Klondike in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland, is not considered as desirable, and is being supplanted 
to some extent by the Klondike and other early sorts. In central Florida the 
berry is very firm, and excellent for shipping. It begins to ripen there in De- 
cember or January and continues until April at least. Because of its ripen- 
ing season, its firm, attractive fruit, and the freedom of its foliage from leaf- 
spots, it is considered more desirable than any other sort for that region. 

Myer (imp.).—Delaware origin, 1906. Berry medium size to large, globose- 
conic, soft to medium firm, attractive deep-red color with lighter flesh, mild 
subacid, quality good; midseason to late. Foliage healthy; plants make run- 
ners freely. This variety is grown extensively only in southern Delaware, 
where it is liked because of its productiveness and because its fruit is of good 
size, attractive in color, and reaches market in fair condition. In addition, the 
Myer, being a pistillate variety, is not affected as much by the weevil as many 
other varieties and is liked because of this. It is not as good for shipping, 
however, as other varieties grown in that region. 

New York.—New York origin, 1890. Berries large to very large, irregular, 
crimson with red flesh, soft to firm, mild subacid, quality very good; mid- 
Season. Foliage healthy in the Northeast; plants make runners freely. This 
variety has been widely grown in the Northeastern States because of its 
large sweet fruit, which can be eaten by many who can not eat the more acid 
fruit of most sorts. The New York is sold under other names, though there 
may be other varieties sold under the same names. There are several varieties 
in the trade which are very similar to, and probably some of them are identical 
with the New York. These include the Otto, Fairdale Giant, Morgan, Oswego, 
Pocahontas, Roosevelt, Ryckman, Maximus, Big Berry, Armstrong, Hummer, 
Uncle Jim, and others. 

Nich Ohmer.—Ohio origin; introduced in 1898. Berry large to very large, 
globose-conic, firm, attractive deep crimson with glossy surface and lighter 
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red flesh, mild subacid, flat without quality in some localities and in others, 
including the Pacific Coast, its quality is good to very good; midseason to late, 
Foliage somewhat susceptible to leaf-spot in the eastern United States; plants 
make runners fairly freely. Nich Ohmer is grown to a small extent in central 
Florida and in other parts of the eastern United States and quite extensively 
in the Watsonville region of California, where it is considered one of the most 
desirable varieties because of its productiveness and its large, firm, and very 
attractive fruit of very good dessert quality. In the eastern United States it 
is not liked because the fruit is often of poor quality, and after the first few 
pickings the berries are small in size. 

Oregon.—Oregon origin, about 1898. Berry medium to large, globose-conic 
to conic, fairly firm, dark crimson with lighter red flesh, mild subacid, 
quality good to very good; early to midseason. Plants make runners 
freely. The Oregon is grown chiefly in the Pacific Northwest and in the vicinity 
of San Francisco, Calif.; it is considered desirable for home use and for 
markets because of the productiveness of the plants and its large attractive 
berries of excellent quality. 

Parsons (Parsons Beauty).—Maryland origin, about 1890. Berry medium to 
large, irregular-coniec to wedge shaped, soft, bright crimson with red flesh, 
brisk subacid, quality fair to good, midseason. Foliage somewhat susceptible 
to leaf-spot; plants make runners freely. This variety is grown chiefly for 
canneries, and is liked very well for this purpose. The plants are productive; 
the fruit retains its shape fairly well after cooking; the hull removes easily; 
and the flesh is red and has a brisk subacid flavor. The Parsons is grown 
chiefly in Delaware, Maryland, and western New York. It is usually advan- 
tageous to use stable manure in late autumn on plantations of this variety in 
order to induce a vigorous foliage growth in early spring. 

Pocomoke (Gibson).—Maryland origin; introduced about 1902. Berry me- 
dium to large, globose-conic, fairly firm, bright crimson, brisk subacid, quality 
good; midseason. Foliage fairly healthy; plants make runners freely. This 
variety is grown extensively in western New York, Michigan, and other parts 
of the Middle West. It is also grown extensively under the name Gibson. It 
is liked because it is hardy and productive, with large attractive fruit which 
reaches the market in good condition. 

Progressive.—Iowa origin, 1908. Berry small to medium size, conic, soft to 
moderately firm, dark crimson with dark-red flesh, subacid, quality good to 
very good; an everbearer, season early, fruiting until hard frosts in autumn. 
Foliage healthy and one of the most resistant of all to leaf-spot diseases; 
plants make runners freely on rich ground. The Progressive is the most widely 
grown of the everbearing strawberries. It is liked because of its hardiness, 
its resistance to leaf-spot diseases, its excellent dark-red fruit; also because 
if planted in early spring it yields a considerable quantity of fruit the same 
year. It is especially adapted to home gardens and intensive culture on rich 
soil, amply supplied with moisture. It is adapted to regions north of those in 
which the Klondike succeeds, but has not been found adapted to the South. 

Rice (imp.) (Kittie Rice, Downing’s Bride).—Ohio origin, about 1890. Berry 
large, globose-conic, dark crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good; early 
midseason. Foliage susceptible to leaf-spots; plants make runners freely on 
rich soil. This variety is grown principally in Massachusetts, and although 
it has been in the trade for many years it does not seem to have proved as 
desirable as other varieties in most regions. 

Sample (imp.).—Massachusetts origin, 1894. Berry large, conic to long-conic, 
soft to medium firm, dark crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good; season 
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late. Foliage usually healthy in the North, affected by leaf-spot in southern 
New Jersey and southward; plants make runners freely. The Sample is grown 
extensively in New England and New York and to some extent in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. It is liked because of its productiveness 
and its large, uniform, attractive, dark-red fruit. The berries, however, are 
somewhat soft for shipping; it is especially adapted to home gardens and the 
local market. It is commonly pollinated with Dunlap and other varieties of 
the same season. 

Shropshire.—New Jersey origin, about 1911. Berries medium to large, irregu- 
lar, conie wedge shaped, many berries hollow, firm, dark crimson with red 
flesh, subacid, quality poor to fair; midseason. Foliage healthy; plants make 
runners freely. This variety is grown quite extensively in southern New Jersey, 
but has not been tried in other localities. It is liked because of its productive- 
ness, its very showy berries with their prominent seeds, and its large stems, 
which hold the fruit erect. The fruit, however, is of poor quality. 

Superb.—New York origin, 1908. Berry medium to large, globose to globose- 
conic, light scarlet until fully ripe, when it becomes dark crimson with lighter- 
colored flesh, rather soft to firm, mild subacid becoming insipid in cool weather ; 
quality good to poor; an everbearer, the first picking being in midseason. 
Foliage very healthy; plants under some conditions make runners freely ; under 
other conditions they make few new plants. The Superb, next to the Progres- 
sive, is the most widely grown of the everbearing sorts and is liked because of 
its hardiness, its healthy foliage, its handsome, mild-flavored fruit, and its ever- 
bearing characteristics. It is especially adapted to soils lew in nitrogen and 
having an ample moisture supply, both in the Northeast and in the irrigated 
parts of the Northwest. 

Success.—Connecticut origin; introduced in 1897. Berry medium to large, 

irregular globose-conic, soft, bright scarlet with light-red flesh, mild subacid, 
quality good to very good; early to midseason; makes runners freely. This 
variety is grown to some extent in New Jersey and New England and is liked 
because of its attractive fruit of excellent quality. It is adapted to home use 
and local markets in the northern part of the United States. 
. Superior.—Delaware origin, about 1888. Berry medium size, conic wedge 
shaped, firm, dark crimson with light-red to whitish flesh, subacid to acid, 
quality good; season medium early. Makes runners freely. This variety is 
liked in some parts of Delaware and New Jersey because of its productiveness 
and its very attractive fruit with prominent seeds. It is also a fairly good 
shipping variety and is used by canneries. The berries, however, are small 
after the first few pickings, and it is now being supplanted by other varieties 
in many localities. 

Tennessee (Tennessee Prolific).—Tennessee origin; introduced about 1892, 
Berry medium size to large, globose-conic to wedge shaped, soft to moderately 
firm, bright crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good; season early. Foliage 
healthy near Washington, D. C.; plants make runners freely. This variety has 
been discarded in most sections except in the vicinity of Washington, D. C., 
where it is the leading sort. It is liked because of its productiveness and the 
attractiveness of its fruit. The berries, however, are rather soft for distant 
shipment. 

Thompson (Lady Thompson).—North Carolina origin, prior to 1891, Berry 
medium sized, globose to globose-conic, soft to fairly firm, light scarlet with light- 
red flesh, subacid, quality good ; early to midseason. Foliage fairly healthy ; plants 
make runners freely. This variety has been grown extensively in the south- 
eastern United States, but has been largely supplanted by the Klondike.- It is 
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very productive but the berries are too soft anu , light in color for a good 
market sort. 

Warfield (imp.).—Illinois origin, about 1882. Berry small to medium size, 
globose to conic, glossy, soft to fairly firm, dark crimson with dark-red 
flesh, acid, quality good; early to midseason. Foliage quite healthy; plants 
make runners very freely. It has been one of the leading varieties in the 
northern United States, but has been discarded except in some parts of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and other parts of the Middle West which have severe win- 
ters. It is liked because of its productiveness and because the plants are among 
the hardiest, enduring the extreme climate of the northern part of the Middle 
West better than most varieties. The fruit is one of the best for canning, re- 
taining its color, shape, and flavor well. However, it is always rather small 
and may be very small at the end of the season. Therefore, it should be 
grown on rich soils. The Dunlap is commonly used to pollinate it. 

Williams.—Canada origin; introduced in 1890. Berry medium to large, 
globose-conic to short wedge shaped, fairly firm, dark crimson with red flesh, 
often with white tips, subacid, quality fair to good; midseason, Foliage some- 
what susceptible to leaf-spot diseases; plants make runners freely. In the 
United States this variety is grown chiefly in western New York and is liked 
there because of its productiveness and its dark-red fruit. The plants, how- 
ever, are susceptible to diseases, and the berries often have white tips and are 


not as attractive or as good in quality as many others. 

Wilson.—New York origin, 1851. Berry medium size, globose-conic, soft to 
firm, dark crimson, with dark-red flesh, brisk subacid flavor, quality good; 
medium early. Foliage fairly healthy in New York; plants make runners 
freely. The Wilson was formerly grown extensively in nearly all parts of the 


United States, but is now planted very little except in western New York, near 
Rochester, and in the States of Oregon and Washington. It is liked because of 
its extreme productiveness on fertile soils and its dark-red acid fruit of good 
quality, which is used almost entirely for canning. It should be grown on fertile 
soils containing a good supply of nitrogen, which will force a vigorous growth of 
the foliage. 

Woolverton.—Canada origin; introduced in 1891. Berry large, globose-conic 
to wedge shaped, soft tc moderately firm, crimson with red flesh, mild subacid, 
quality good; midseason. Makes runners freely. This variety is grown very 
little except in Delaware, where it is used to pollinate the Myer. These varie- 
ties are somewhat similar in appearance and can be shipped together. Because 
the Woolverton is rather soft it is not so well adapted to commercial use as some 
other varieties. 
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wrt VARIETIES shall I plant? Perhaps no other ques- 
tion is asked so often in correspondence addressed to the 
United States Department of Agriculture concerning fruit-grow- 
ing problems. This question must be answered, directly or 
indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, by some one in con- 
nection with the planting of every fruit garden and fruit farm. 

The variety problem is a complicated one. Many things must 
be considered in choosing varieties, including their adaptability 
to the conditions where they are to be grown, their value for the 
purpose for which they are to be used, their dessert quality, 
cooking quality, shipping quality, keeping quality, storage qual- 
ity (in the case of some fruits), and ripening season, both actual 
and relative. Where intended for home use the personal likes 
and dislikes of the grower and his family will also many times 
be a factor. 

This bulletin is intended as an aid to both commercial and 
amateur strawberry growers in the selection of varieties best 
suited to their needs and conditions. The information is based 
largely on the experience of successful growers in practically 
every important commercial strawberry-producing district 
throughout the country, but the results of experiment-station 
tests, the experience of commercial canners and by-product 
manufacturers, the preferences of amateur fruit gardeners, and 
the conclusions resulting from wide personal observation have 
also been used in making up the variety lists which are given 
for different sections and regions. 

Varieties having particular value for different purposes are 
grouped under appropriate heads. 

New varieties are being constantly introduced to the trade. 
Nearly all of them possess no special value as compared with 
others already more or less well known to the trade, and most 
of them soon disappear from the nurserymen’s lists or at best 
remain of only local importance. But from time to time a new 
variety is introduced which has sufficient value to give it a 
somewhat permanent place in the strawberry industry, and as 
its merits become more and more widely known it is planted 
accordingly. Or, a variety of special merit, long a local favor- 
ite, may be brought to the attention of growers in other districts 
and rapidly attain a position of commanding importance in the 
industry. 

For these reasons no list of varieties recommended for plant- 
ing in any section can be regarded as permanent; it is subject 
to change as valuable new introductions or little-known varie- 
ties of value come into prominence and their merits and range 
of adaptability become known. 


Contribution from the Bureau of Plant Industry 


WM. A. TAYLOR, Chief 


: Issued April, 1919 
Washington, D.C. Revised March, 1922 
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TESTING VARIETIES. 


HE TESTING of varieties of strawberries has long been carried 
on by private individuals, nurserymen, and experiment stations. 
Where such tests have been made on soils and under conditions typical 
of considerable areas they have been valuable. To be of greatest 
value, however, the tests must be continued for several years, because 
conditions vary from season to season and the strawberry responds 
quickly to changes in weather and soil. The varieties selected for 
extensive commercial growing should be those which, after several 
years’ trial, show the best average record for productiveness and 
ability to stand shipment and possess other characteristics of com- 
mercial importance. 

The recommendations made in this bulletin are based upon the ex- 
perience of strawberry growers, nurserymen, and experiment-station 
workers throughout the country. Observations have also been made 
in important representative strawberry-growing regions and on 
breeding grounds and test plats at the time the berries were ripening, 


1For further information as to varieties of ‘athiahibiiien and their “cultivation the 
reader is referred to the following Farmers’ Bulletins, which will be sent free on ap- 
plication to the Secretary of Agriculture. No. 901, Everbearing Strawberries. No. 1026, 
Strawberry Culture: South Atlantic and Gulf Coast Regions. No. 1027, Strawberry 
Culture: Western United States. No. 1028, Strawberry Culture: Eastern United States. 
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and the condition of the fruit on arrival in the large markets has been 
studied. 






EXTENSION OF STRAWBERRY GROWING. 






From the beginning of commercial strawberry growing, about 1800, 
until about 1860, the Large Early Scarlet! was the leading variety 
grown in the United States. This variety was derived from the 
native wild strawberry of the eastern United States, and although 
of excellent quality, the fruit was too soft to ship to distant markets. 
Consequently, commercial strawberry growing was limited to the 
vicinity of a few of the larger cities. 

About 1860 the Wilson, which was originated in 1851 and was 
introduced in 1854, began to replace the Large Early Scarlet, being 
larger, firmer, and more productive than that variety. Because it was 
so much firmer it could be shipped to distant markets, and straw- 
berry growing became more general throughout the thickly settled 
parts of the country. From 1860 until about 1885 the Wilson was the 
principal variety. Until within a very few years it was grown rather 
extensively in some parts of western New York for canning, but be- 
cause of decreasing yields it is not very extensively grown there at 
the present time. It is still grown, however, in some parts of the 
Northwest, particularly about Salem, Oreg., where it is the principal 
variety used for commercial canning. 

From about 1880, varieties began to replace each other in more 
rapid succession. The Crescent, which originated in 1870 and was 
introduced in 1876,.was planted to a considerable extent instead of 
the Wilson, and was the leading sort in most of the Northern States 
until after the introduction of the Warfield in 1885. From 1890 to 
1900 the Warfield was perhaps the most prominent variety in the 
North, and the Wilson, Sharpless, and others were used to pollinate 
it, as, like the Crescent, it is a pistillate variety. 
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VARIETIES IN THE SOUTH. 





In different parts of the Southern States the Crescent and Wilson 
were important commercial varieties for a considerable period of 
years prior to about 1890. The Neunan, introduced about 1868, 
began to replace these sorts to some extent about 1870, however, and 
from 1880 to 1900 it was a prominent commercial variety in many 
parts of the South. It is still grown to a small extent in Texas. 
Between 1890 and 1900 the Cloud was much grown in the Gulf 
States, being planted commonly with the Neunan as a pollinizer. 
However, from about 1890 to 1905 the Hoffman, which originated in 














1 Fletcher, S. W. Fragaria virginiana in the evolution of the garden strawberry of 
North America. In Proc. Soc. Hort. Sci., 1915, p. 126. 1916. 
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the spring of 1877 from a seed of the Neunan,' was the most im- 
portant variety in many of the strawberry-growing districts of the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States. As early as 1880 the originator * 
sold plants of it widely to growers both North and South, and before 
1891 it had practically superseded all other varieties in the Norfolk 
(Va.) district. The Thompson (Lady Thompson), which originated 
prior to 1891, came into prominence soon after being introduced 
and was much planted in place of the earlier introductions; from 
about 1898 it was perhaps the leading commercial sort in the South 
until the Klondike and Missionary became well known. These two 
varieties for several years past have been planted in the South for 
shipment almost to the exclusion of all others. 


VARIETIES IN DIFFERENT REGIONS. 


Since 1900 many varieties especially adapted to conditions in 
various parts of the country have been introduced. Thus, the Mis- 
sionary has become the leading sort in central Florida and the Klon- 
dike in most other parts of the South; the Aroma in most of the 
milder regions of the Central States from southern Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri, south to Tennessee and Arkansas; the Dunlap in all 
of the Middle West north of the Aroma section; the Jucunda in 


western Colorado; the Clark, Marshall, Oregon, and Klondike in 
most parts of the Pacific Coast States; and the Gandy in the States 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of the Mississippi. 


VARIETIES IN NORTHEASTERN STATES. 


Aside from the nine varieties named above, few are grown exten- 
sively except in the Northeastern States. In that section, however, 
other sorts are widely grown, including the Chesapeake, Joe, Sample, 
Parsons, Late Stevens, Belt (Wilkam Belt), Glen Mary, Williams, 
Chipman, Bubach, and Pocomoke. Where irrigation is used in the 
Northeastern States, the Chesapeake is the principal variety planted. 


EXTENSION SOUTHWARD. 


Strawberries were introduced early and grown commercially in 
Florida, Louisiana, and Texas south of the regions where the wild 
strawberry is found. The industry in the Southern States, however, 
has developed most rapidly since the introduction of varieties which 
have originated in that section. The Neunan, originating at Charles- 
ton, S. C.; the Hoffman, originating near the same city; the Cloud, 
near Independence, La.; and the Thompson, at Mount Olive, N. C., 
all gave impetus to the industry. The greatest development, how- 


1Letter from H. Hoffman, dated June 28, 1892. 
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ever, has occurred since the introduction in 1901 of the Klondike, a 
variety originating near Hammond, La., and followed later by the 
introduction of the Missionary in 1906, some six years subsequent to 
its origin in Norfolk County, Va. 

It is possible to grow the Klondike successfully in the extreme 
South because of three characteristics: It makes a quick growth of 
plant and berry in early spring, so that the fruit matures before the 
extremely hot weather; the berries are firm enough to hold up several 
days during shipment to northern markets; and the variety is excep- 
tionally resistant to diseases that are common in southern regions. 


ACH DOT 
REPRESENTS 100 
ACRES 


Fic, 1.—Outline map of the United States, showing the strawberry acreage in 1919. 
(Based on the Fourteenth Census.) 


The extent of the strawberry industry in the United States is 
shown in figures 1 and 2. The map, figure 1, is based on the census 
statistics of 1909, and includes the total acreage for home and local 
markets as well as for shipment to general markets. The map, figure 
2, is based on commercial shipments for the years 19141 and 19157 
and shows the average number of cars shipped in those two seasons; 
also the large centers of commercial production. 


EXTENSION NORTHWARD IN THE CENTRAL STATES. 


Until the Dunlap, which originated at Urbana, TIl., was intro- 
duced in 1900, the growing of strawberries in much of the northern 





1 Sherman, W. A., Walker, H. F., and Schleussner, O. W. Strawberry supply and distri- 
bution in 1914. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 237, 10 p., map. 1915. 

2 Schleussner, O. W., and Gilbert, J. C. Marketing and distribution of strawberries in 
1915. U.S, Dept. Agr. Bul. 477, 32 p., figs. 1-12C. 1917. 
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Mississippi Valley was difficult and too uncertain to be profitable. 
Now, however, strawberries are grown in home gardens in nearly 
all this region and for market throughout a large part of it. The 
Dunlap, which is the leading variety grown in the North-Central 
States, is very hardy and productive and in all Northern States quite 
resistant to disease. 


EXTENSION OF THE RIPENING SEASON. 


Wild strawberries do not often supply ripe berries for more than 
three weeks, and until the Wilson was introduced, this was the usual 
length of time that fruit could be obtained in any one market. This 


Fic. 2.—Outline map of the United States, showing the location of the principal commer- 
cial strawberry-producing sections and the periods of ripening in each. Each dot repre- 
sents five cars of fruit, except in districts where the shipment was less than five cars, 
the number indicated being the average shipments for 1914 and 1915. 

variety made it possible to ship berries from southern regions to the 

northern markets, and with the introduction of still firmer sorts it 

became possible to obtain strawberries in the larger markets from 
early in the winter, when berries are shipped from Florida, until 

July, when berries ripen in the extreme North. 

Since the introduction of the Superb in 1911 and the Progressive 
in 1912 it has been possible to obtain locally grown berries in most 
northern markets continuously from July to October. These varie- 
ties continue to blossom and produce fruit under favorable condi- 
tions throughout the growing season. Both are exceptionally hardy 


and resistant to disease. 
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SEX OF STRAWBERRIES. 


Strawberries produce two types of flowers, imperfect, or pistillate, 
and perfect, or staminate. Imperfect, or pistillate, flowers contain 
pistils, but not stamens, while perfect, or staminate, flowers contain 
both pistils and stamens. Pollen, which is produced in the stamens, is 
essential to the setting of fruit. A variety with perfect flowers, there- 
fore. can produce fruit when planted by itself, but one with imper- 
fect flowers can not set fruit unless perfect-flowering plants are near 
by to furnish pollen through the agency of bees or other insects. 
Because of this, varieties having imperfect flowers are not as desir- 
able as those having perfect flowers, and fewer of them are grown. 
However, some of the sorts having imperfect flowers, or “ imperfect 
varieties ” as they are 
commonly called, are 
very productive and 
are liked in certain 
sections. Imperfect 
varieties, also, are 
injured less by the 
strawberry weevil 
than perfect sorts, 
since this insect feeds 





Fic. 3.—Staminate and pistillate flowers of the strawberry. 
At the left is a perfect or staminate flower, having both 
stamens and pistils. At the right is an imperfect flower. op pollen ; and, in re- 


having pistils but no stamens. Plants of varieties having . : se 
imperfect flowers must have plants of perfect-flowered $10NS W here it is se- 


sorts growing near by in order to furnish pollen; other- yjgys. i rfect sorts 
wise no fruit will set. The plants of a variety having ots, ape ae 
perfect flowers will produce fruit even though no other are often grown in 


sort is near, since the blossoms are self fertilized. relatively large pro- 
portions. However, they form less than 5 per cent of the total acre- 
age devoted to strawberries in the United States, and their planting 
appears to be decreasing. 

Where imperfect varieties are used the usual practice in planting 
is to set one row of a perfect variety for every two or three rows of 
an imperfect one. Figure 3 shows both types of flowers. 

Certain sorts, the Glen Mary, for example, under ordinary condi- 
tions produce flowers having both stamens and pistils, but frequently, 
under peculiar weather conditions, they produce so few stamens that 
they do not have sufficient pollen to insure the setting of fruit. A 
variety producing an abundance of pollen should be planted with 
such sorts in the proportion that perfect varieties are usually planted 
with imperfect ones. 
ADAPTATION OF STRAWBERRY VARIETIES. 


In the United States about 50 varieties of strawberries are grown 
rather extensively. Many of these will doubtless be discarded upon 
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further trial or when others of better quality and better adapted to 
particular conditions or uses have been introduced. Many of them 
are suitable for very restricted sections of the country and for par- 
ticular conditions and uses in those sections. Others are more widely 
adapted and may be used for many purposes. 

In addition to these 50 sorts several hundred others are raised to a 
slight extent, but most of them are inferior in productiveness, firm- 
ness, or some other characteristic of commercial importance. 


ADAPTATION TO CLIMATE, 


In the selection of a variety for a given locality one should first 
determine whether it is suited to its climate. Thus, the Missionary, 
which is a good shipping variety in central Florida, is not a good 
shipping variety in the upper Mississippi Valley. In the Southern 
States the Missionary and Klondike make a quick growth in early 
spring, producing large crops of early berries, and in those parts 
of the South suited to them they are excellent shipping sorts. Neither 
of them, however, is adapted to the climatic conditions found in the 
Northern States. In like manner, the Dunlap, a leading northern 
sort, is not adapted to southern conditions; when grown there it is 
too soft for shipping and sometimes too soft even for local markets. 

Other varieties, such as the Glen Mary, Belt (William Belt), and 
Marshall, which are grown to a considerable extent in the North- 
eastern States, are not adapted to conditions farther south because 
of their greater susceptibility to leaf-spot diseases. The Clark, Ju- 
cunda, and other varieties grown in the dry atmosphere of the irri- 
gated sections of the West are not grown in the East, and whether 
they would do well under the humid conditions in eastern sections 
is perhaps doubtful. It is important, therefore, to know the climatic 
adaptations of the different varieties before selecting them for ex- 
tensive planting. 

ADAPTATION TO SOIL. 


The soil requirements of the different varieties are important, 
though to a less degree than the climatic requirements. Certain va- 
rieties, like the Klondike and Dunlap, are adapted to a very wide 
range of soils, while others, such as the Aroma and Gandy, are much 
more exacting. The Aroma seems best adapted to a fairly heavy soil, 
such as a heavy silt loam, while the Gandy does best on a clay loam. 
The reason for these differences in soil adaption seems to lie, in part 
at least, in the amount of moisture which the different sorts can get 
from the different soils through their roots. The root systems of 
different varieties, as shown in figure 4, differ greatly. By a careful 
study of soil types and the behavior of different varieties when grown 
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in them, it is possible to select sorts adapted to most farm lands. 
Wherever the soil adaptations of the varieties are known they are 
included in the characterizations given on pages 27 to 36. 


ADAPTATION TO SPECIAL CONDITIONS. 


Besides the varieties adapted to certain climatic and soil condi- 
tions there are others which are suited to certain special conditions, 
such as irrigation and intensive garden culture. Thus, the Chesa- 





Fic. 4.—Bundles of strawberry plants of the Dunlap and Chesapeake varieties, showing 
the differences in the root systems of these varieties. Each bundle contains 27 plants 
of average size for the variety. 


peake is the variety best liked by those growing strawberries under 
irrigation in the Northeast. This variety, which often fails to make 
a sufficient number of plants to produce profitable crops under non- 
irrigated conditions, makes an excellent stand and gives very large 
yields when irrigated. Likewise, the Marshall, Glen Mary, and some 
others, which do not yield satisfactorily under ordinary field treat- 
ment, produce very large crops when grown under intensive garden 
culture and when stable manure is applied. 
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Varieties which fruit well in certain localities may, nevertheless, 
be undesirable in those same locations. Thus, many sorts will pro- 
duce good crops in the South, but because they ripen after the fruit 
grown farther north is supplying the markets, they are unprofitable 
from the standpoint of the commercial grower. The more southern 
growers can not compete with those located much nearer the northern 
markets, to which the fruit is largely shipped. The sequence of the 
shipping period in the different districts is shown in figure 2. Ber- 
ries in Florida ripen during the winter, while farther north the rip- 
ening follows in succession. Each grower, therefore, must select va- 
rieties which ripen in his locality at a time when the markets to 
which he ships are not fully supplied from other districts more fa- 
vorably located than his for supplying the demand. 

Those raising berries for the home table and local market should 
plant’a variety which ripens through a long season, or several sorts 
ripening in succession. In the vicinity of Washington, D. C., for 
instance, two varieties are commonly grown to supply the local mar- 
ket. The Tennessee is the leading early sort in that locality, and it 
is followed by the Gandy as the leading late-ripening sort. 

Varieties especially adapted to canning and preserving are grown 
in many localities. Those growing berries for such a trade should 


plant sorts which are very productive, hull easily, and retain their 
form, color, and flavor when canned. The Wilson, Clark, Parsons, 
and others are used for such purposes in the regions where they are 
grown. 


DISTRIBUTION OF VARIETIES. 


For the purpose of obtaining information on the varieties best 
adapted to different regions, a large number of commercial growers 
in the important producing districts in all parts of the United States 
were requested during 1916 to give the names of the leading sorts in 
their localities, together with information concerning the acreage, 
relative importance, and merits of each variety as grown under their 
conditions. In addition, personal visits were made to nearly all im- 
portant commercial regions, and most of the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations assisted in furnishing information on strawberry 
varieties. The lists given in Table I have been compiled from in- 
formation thus obtained. 


HOW TO USE THE LIST OF VARIETIES. 


The lists in Table I are arranged alphabetically by States and, 
under the States, by the districts in which strawberries are grown 
commercially, if such districts exist. The varieties are placed ap- 
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proximately in the order of their commercial importance in the 
different districts, and in the column headed “Season and use” the 
purpose for which each variety is especially adapted is given where 
particular merit is known to exist. In using the lists, the following 
points should be kept in mind: 


(1) The variety lists are suggestive only. Under certain local conditions 
other sorts may be fully as desirable as those named. 

(2) In the Northeastern States, strawberry varieties are very exacting in 
their climatic and soil requirements. Therefore, several varieties having the 
same season of ripening are named in many instances. One’s choice of varieties 
under these conditions should be guided by the experience of neighbors, so far 
as it can be used. 

(3) The listing of varieties for certain districts and for certain States 
should not be construed as evidence that conditions therein are necessarily 
favorable to the development of a commercial strawberry industry. On the 
other hand, many sections not named in the lists are well adapted to straw- 
berry growing, those mentioned being simply those in which the principal de- 
velopment has taken place. 

(4) The fact that a variety is adapted to a certain purpose in one region is 
not necessarily evidence that it will be adapted to a similar purpose in an- 
other region. 

(5) In some localities the sequence of ripening is of great importance. The 
relative time of ripening given in this list is, however, only approximate. Con- 
ditions within a given region vary widely, and the time of ripening will be 
largely dependent upon local conditions. Varieties for a particular district 
should be selected so that they will ripen at a time when the markets in which 
they are to be sold are not fully supplied from other districts more favorably 
located; otherwise, an unequal competition is inevitable at times. 

(6) With the increase of interest in strawberry breeding and increased 
knowledge of the work, better sorts are continually being originated. New 
varieties worthy to replace some of the standard sorts of the present time 
have already been produced and may be expected to come into prominence 
gradually. It is probable that still better varieties will be developed in the 
future. 

(7) In selecting varieties for a place not specified in the lists, one should 
choose sorts grown where the conditions are as nearly as possible like those 
of the place in question. 

(8) The lists should be used in connection with the characterizations of 
varieties given on pages 27 to 36. 





STRAWBERRY VARIETIES IN 


THE 


LIST OF VARIETIES. 


UNITED STATES. 


TaBLeE I.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States and sections. 


{Names of imperfect varieties are followed by the abbreviation “imp.’’ The lists show the varieties 
most commonly grown in the various regions. Those recommended for commercial planting are marked 


with an asterisk (*). 


Under ‘‘Season and use” the terms early, everbearer, medium late, midseason, 


late, short, throughout summer, etc., relate to the season of fruitage; the terms canning, dessert, general 
use, home use, main crop, market, shipping, etc., show the purpose for which the variety is grown.] 


State, section, locality, and 
variety. 


ALABAMA, 


Castleberry: 
*Klondike 
Cullman: 


Thorsby: 
* Klondike 
York: 
*Klondike 
Throughout the State: 
South of Cullman— 
*Klondike 


ARKANSAS. 


Horatio: 
*Klondike 
Judsonia: 


*Klondike 
Ozark region: 
*Aroma 


Throughout the State: 
North of Judsonia— 


Klondike 
South of Judsonia— 
*Klondike 


ARIZONA. 


Throughout the State: 
*Arizona 


ae oe ena 
CALIFORNIA. 


Fresno: 
*Marshall 
Brandywin 
Los Angeles: 
*Brandywine 
*Klondike 
Excelsior 
Nich Ohmer 
Sacramento: 
*Dollar 


Jessie 
*Marshall 
San Francisco: 
*Marshall (Banner) 


*Nic 


Throughout the State: 
North of Fresno— 
*Marshall 


*Nich Ohmer 
Longworth 
South of Fresno— 
*Brandywine 
*Klondike.. .. 


Season and use. 





| Late. 
| Early. 
Late. 
Early. 


Late. 
Early. 


| Throughout summer. 
Do. 


Do. 
| Spring crop only. 


| Best shipping and 
| _ late sort. 

| Early. 

| Replacing Jessie. 


| Canning. 


Light yielder. 


Dessert. 
| Shipping. 


i 
| 





State, section, locality, and 
variety. 


COLORADO, 


Loveland-Denver: 


*Dunlap 

Jepants 
Steamboat Springs: 

*Jucunda 
Throughout the State: 

*Dunlap 

*Jucunda 


CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven: 
*Glen Mary 
*Late Stevens 
*Chesapeake 
*Gandy 


| Throughout the State: 


*Sample 
*Dunlap 
*Glen Mary 
*Late Stevens.........-.. 
*Chesapeake 
*Gandy 
Progressive 
*Howard 17 


DELAWARE. 


| Bridgeville: 


*Gandy 
*Myer (imp) 
*W oolverton 


Superior 
Aroma 


Chesapeake 


| Selbyville: 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


*Gandy 
*Klondike 


Parsons. .....<..... 


Superior 
MIN ba ciaials cuan'waa ees 
*Kiondike. 


Chesapeake 
*Myer (imp) 
*W oolverton 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington: 
*Tennessee 
*Gandy.... 
*Chesapeake 
*Howard 17 


PIORIDA. 


Plant City-Lakeland: 
*Missionary 

Starke-Lawtey: 
*Klondike 


Season and use. 


Midseason. 
Late. 

Do. 

Do 


Do. 
Midseason. 

Do. 
Late. 

Do. 

Do. 
EverLearer. 
Very early. 


Late. 

Midseason. 

Pollinizer for Myer. 

Late. 

Early. 

Should be 
tested. 


further 


Late. 
Canning 
market. 
Canning. 
Late. 
Do. 


and early 


Do. 
Do. 


| Early. 


Canning. 
Canning 
market. 
Late. 
Midseason. 


and early 


| Pollinizer for Myer. 


Early. 
Late. 
Do. 


| Very early. 


Practically no other 
planted. 
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State, section, locality, and | 


variety. 


GEORGIA. 
Rossville: 


Klondike 
Menlo: 
*Aroma 
Throughout the State: 
North of Atlantz— 


*Klondike.. 


South of Atlanta— th 3 


*Klondike. . 
IDAHO. 
Throughout the State: 
Progressive 


*Glen Mary 
Brandywine 
Belt ( William Belt) 
Marshall 


ILLINOIS. 


Anna: 
*Gandy 
Klondike. . 
*Aroma 
Throughout the State: 
Northern district— 
*Dunlap 


Sample (imp)... . 


Warfield (imp) 


Glen Mary 

Progressive 

Howard 17 
Southern district— 


Klondike......... 
Haverland (imp).... 


INDIANA. 
New Albany: 


*Gandy 

*Sample (imp) 

*Glen Mary 
Belt ( William Belt) 
Bubach (imp) 
Haverland (imp) 
Chesapeake 
Progressive 
Howard 17 


IOWA. 
Keokuk: 


Warfield (imp) 
Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap 
Warfield (imp) 
*Progressive 


KANSAS, 


Wathena: 
Dunlap 
—_ (imp). . 


Paul Jones (imp). 
—— (imp) 
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Season and use. 


Early. 


Early. 


Everbearer. 
Do. 
egos 


Loca) market. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Late. 
Early. 
Medium late. 


Best variety. 


Everbearer. 
Very early. 


Medium late. 


ocal market. 


Shipping. 


Do. 
Midseason. 


Everbearer. 
Very early. 


Leading sort. 


Everbearer. 


| Best shipping. 


State, section, locality, and 


variety. 


KANSAS—continued. 


| Throughout the State: 


*Dunlap 


*Progressive 
Gandy 
Warfield (imp) 
Paul Jones (imp) 


KENTUCKY. 


Bowling Green: 





*Aroma 
Louisville: 
*Aroma 


Throughout the State: 
*Aroma 
Gandy 
LOUISIANA. 
Throughout the State: 
*Klondike 


MAINE. 


Throughout the State: 


*Dunlap 
*Sample (imp) 
*Marshall 
*Glen Mary 


Belt ( William 
*Howard 17 


MARYLAND. 


Berlin: 
*Klondike 


Marion: 
aaa 


*C hesapeake 
Pittsville: 
*( Jandy. . 


me Cae ieeedh bana 


Klondike 
Ridgley: 
Superior 
*Gandy 


SR es sddccuncascee 
Tennessee... :....--.- 


Salisbury: 


Showell: 

*Gandy 
*Klondike 
Western section: 
*Howard 17 

*Gandy 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Concord: 
*Glen Mary 
*Marshall 
*Chesapeake 
Falmouth: 


*Echo. 
Marshfield Hills: 


*Marshall............ sles 


—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States, ete.—Continued. 


Season and use. 


| Hardiest sort. 
Shipping. 
Everbearer. 
Late. 


Medium late. 
Late. 


| Midseason. 
Late. 

Special markets. 
| Midseason. 

| Everbearer. 





| V ery early. 


| Canning and early 
market. 


..| Canning. 


Early market and 
canning. 

Canning. 

Late. 


..| Canning. 


Midseason. 
Special market. 





STRAWBERRY VARIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 


TasLe I.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States, etc.—Continued. 





State, section, locality, and 


: Season and use. 
variety. 


MASSACHUSETTS—contd. 


New Bedford: 
*Minute Man (imp) 
Worcester: 
*Rice ( Kitty Rice) (imp)..| Knownas Downing’s | 
Bride; alsoas Kittie | 


Rice. 


Midseason. 

| Late. 
Midseason. 

Special market. 


Throughout the State: 

*Dunlap 

*Sample (imp) 

*Glen Mary 

*Marshall 

Abington. . 

Minute Man (imp)... 
Parsons.............+--- 
Belt (William Belt)..... 
Chesapeake 
Brandywine 





| Everbearer. 


*Progressive | 
| Very early. 


*Howard 17 
MICHIGAN. 


Benton Harbor-St. Joseph: 
*Dunlap 
Brandywine | 
*Pocomoke (Gibson). ..... 
Chesapeake 
Bridgman: 
*Dunlap 
*Pocomoke 
*Sample (imp) 
MEMS coavecesesccenes 
Fennville: | 
Brandywine 


Pocomoke 
Throughout the State: | 
*Dunlap.................| Midseason. 
*Pocomoke 
*Sample (imp) 
*Gandy.... 
*Glen Mary.........-----| | Midseason. 
- ee | Everbearer. 
Trial for late. 
| Very early. 


MINNESOTA. 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap 
*Warfield (imp) 
*?P Togressive ek ak sated of Everbearer. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Throughout the State: 
Klondike 


MISSOURI 


Ozark section: 
| Late, 
Early. 
North of Missouri River: 
*Dunlap 
Warfield (imp) 
*Progressive 
South of Missouri River: 
*Dunlk: 


Bubach (imp) 
*Gand i. 
Sample (imp) 


Everbearer. 


Home use. 
Shipping. 


| Late. 





MONTANA. 
Throughout the State: 
*Dunl: 


State, section, locality, and 
iG ie r s Season 4 Se, 
variety. eason and usc 


NEBRASKA. 
Throughout the State: 


*Warfield (imp) 

Bederwood | 
*Progressive | Everbearer. 
NEVADA. 


[Varieties grown in Utahand 
California should be tried. ] 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap 
*Sample (imp) 
*Glen Mary 
*Marshall 


| Midseason. 
Late. 
Midseason. 
Special market. 





Bubach (imp) 
Brandywine 
Chesapeake 

oi 
*Howard 17 


Everbearer. 
Very early. 


NEW JERSEY. 


| Southern district: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Late. 
| Irrigated fields. 
Late. 
Cc ampbell Early. 
Success Basins hd otic ah oe 


Saoucier. 
Shropshire 
Lupton 
Northern district: 
*Chesapeak e Late; irrigated fields, 
* Late. 
Early. 
Late. 
Special market. 
Midseason. 
Early. 
Very early. 


Campbell 
*Gand 


*Glen Mary 
WISN ai Wedd 4 = pn da 
Howard 17 


NEW MEXICO. 


Throughout the State: 
Dunlap 


*Klondike 
NEW YORK. 


Oswego: 
*Late Stevens........... 
Dunlap 
Glen Mary 
Rochester: 
*Glen Mary 








Brandywine. 
*Sample (imp) 


Erie and Ché vutauqua Coun- 
ties: 
*Glen Mary 
Belt (William Belt) 
pi SS are 


WENA as a tg theese 
*Pocomoke 
*Pp. AFSOMS...---------+-++- Canning. 


| Highland and Milton: 
Belt (William Belt) 
Bubach (imp) 
Gandy 
Chesapeake 


1 Formerly much planted for canning; now not extensively grown. 
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TaBLE ].—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States, etc.—Continued. 


State, section, locality, and 
variety. 


NEW YORK—continued. 
H ee and Milton—Con. 


Gen Mary 
Sam ple(imp) 
Phement the State: 

*Dunlap 
*Glen Mary 
*Sample (imp) D 

Belt ( William ee 
*Marshall. . ote 


*( tandy 

*Late Stevens 
Brandy wine 
Chesapeake 
Columbia (imp) 
Progressive 

*Howard 17. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


Chadbourn: 
*h londike 
Mount Olive: 
RR oes cbene on .| 
Missionary 
Throughout the State: 
*Klondike 
Missionary 
Thompson 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Throughout the State: | 
*Dunlap Se hbonmbaeokeual 
* Progressive 


OHIO. 


Southern district: 


Northern district: 
SENN 6 29's a a ehep ssw 
Gandy 
*Sample (imp) 
*Bubach (imp) 
Haverland (imp) 
Warfield (imp) 


Belt 

New 

Progressive 

Howard 17 
OKLAHOMA. 


Throughout the State: 
MUMMERD <n napovsnsea | 


Dunlap 
Sample (imp) 


OREGON. 
Hood River: 


Throughout the State: 
*Gold Dollar | 


*Marshall 
*Clark 





Season and use. 


Midseason. 
Do. 
Late. 
-| Special market. 


Late. 
Do 


Everbearer. 


| Very early. 
| 


| Everbearer. 


| Medium late. 


Late. 


Midseason. 
on 


Midseason. 
Do. 


Everbearer. 
Very early. 


Early local market. 
Midseason local mar- 
ket. 
Do. 


| Canning and ship- 


ping. | 
| On rich soils; can- 


ning. 


| Local market and 


home use; long 
fruiting. 
Everbearer. 


variety. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
| North East: 

Sample (imp). . 
*Gandy 

*Dunila 


*Sample (imp) 


Cc Riemanics 
Williams. ...... 
Pocomoke. . 
Howard 17 





RHODE ISLAND. 


*Marshall 


*Sample (imp) 
Progressive . . 
Howard 17 





Throughout the State: 
*Klondike. 
Missionary 
Thompson 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


| 
i *Dunlap 
] *Warfield (imp) 


*l’rogressive . 
Sample (imp) 


TENNESSEE. 


Cnoxville: 

* Aroma 
Klondike 

1c hattanooga: 
Klondike. 


| Dyer: 

| *Klondike. . 
*Gandy 

| Humboldt: 
*Klondike. . 

Nashville: 





Champ Clark 
TEXAS. 


Carrizo Springs: 
*Klondike 
Houston: 
*Klondike 
Excelsior 
Tyler: 
*Klondike 


UTAH. 


Throughout the State: 
Jucunda 
Chesapeake 


VERMONT. 
Throughout the State: 
*Dunl 


State, section, locality, and 


Lee 


Throvghout the State: 


—_ Stevens. ........ 


 ieecnaiteania the State: 


WIMMER oo oseceence 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


— the State. ... 


I Bederwood............- 


Season and use. 


| 


| 
| 
1 


| Late. 


.....| Midseason. 
Belt ( William Belt). ...- 


Late. 


Very early. 


Special market 
Midseason. 
Late. 
Everbearer. 
Very early. 


FE. verbearer. 


Medium late 
Late. 
Loca] market. 


| : 
| Main crop. 
Very early. 


ERE GS ais caececs ond 


Midseason, 
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TABLE I.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States, ete.—Continued. 


e, section i ‘ State, secti nalitv. ¢ 
State, section, locality, and Bibaeas einercnh: State, section, locality, and Radian aii cee, 


variety. variety. 


VERMONT—continued. | WASHINGTON—Ccontinued. 


@hroughout the State—Con. Puget Sound region: 
*Warfield (imp) *Marshall...... General use. 
*Sample (imp *Gold Dollar .| Early. 
*Glen Mar Midseason. we | Shipping and can- 
*Belt ( William Belt) | ning. 
Marshall | 
| Canning. 
Chesapeake | Late. 
*Progressive | Everbearer. | 
*Howard 17 Very early. | WEST VIRGINIA, 


VIRGINIA, Throughout the State: 
Crozet: | *Aroma ; 


*Klondike 
Missionary | WISCONSIN. 
Jamestown | nee , 

Eastern Shore counties: ———- the State: 

*Chipman Early; short. *Warfi Na cass = 
Klondike | arfield (imp).... 
James i| Bederwood 
SIMs rosso sac g Everbearer. 

| WYOMING. 
Throughout the State: 


White Salmon: | *Dunlap 
1 | ng 


WASHINGTON. 





It will be noted from Table I that only a comparatively small num- 
ber of varieties are grown extensively in this country, while in some 
States only one sort is grown to any extent. Many varieties listed, 
although important in some locality, are comparatively unimportant 
when the industry as a whole is considered. Such varieties do not 
usually remain in cultivation tong, for nurserymen do not find them 
as profitable to propagate as the widely grown sorts. Furthermore, 
local varieties are not known by the trade as well as the standard 
sorts and the fruit is not wanted by buyers unless of exceptionally 
good quality and grade. Therefore, under ordinary conditions, 
growers shipping to the general markets should raise only well-known 
varieties. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE VARIETIES. 


In Table II the varieties are listed in the order of their importance 
in the country at the present time on the basis of the acreage planted 
to each. The table gives the approximate percentage of the total 
acreage in the country devoted to each variety. The information on 
which the table is based was obtained in 1916 in connection with that 
presented in Table I. 

It should be noted that 25 sorts constituted about 90 per cent of 
the total commercial strawberry acreage in the United States in 1916, 
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The first two sorts, Klondike and Aroma, constituted 41 per cent of 
the acreage. Both have exceptionally healthy foliage, and both 
produce berries which are firm enough to be shipped to distant 
markets. 

Nine varieties in Table IT are known to have originated as the re- 
sult of definite work for the production of better varieties. These 
constituted 59.5 per cent of the total acreage in strawberries in the 
United States in 1916. Three of the varieties together—Klondike, 
Aroma, and Dunlap—constituted 51 per cent of the acreage. 

As indicated in the last item in Table II, “other varieties” make 
up 10 per cent of the total acreage devoted to strawberries. This 10 
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Fig. 5.—Outline map of the United States, showing where the Dunlap, Klondike, Gandy, 
and Missionary varieties of strawberries are profitably grown, The Missionary variety 
is grown in sections other than those shown, but is recommended only for the area 
indicated. 


per cent of the total is composed principally of 26 varieties which are 
given in the relative order of their importance on an acreage basis 
as follows: Excelsior, Haverland, Campbell, Myer, Superior, Shrop- 
shire, Success, Echo, Williams, Jessie, Thompson, Abington, Magoon, 
Rice (Kittie Rice, Downing’s Bride), Bederwood, Tennessee, Wool- 
verton, Gold Dollar, Minute Man, New York, Superb, Mascot 
(Doris), Early Hathaway (Zexas), Columbia, Lupton, Arizona. 
While there are many other varieties in the trade they are grown to 
such a limited extent as to be practically negligible as varieties from 
a commercial standpoint. 
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TABLE II.—The principal strawberry varicties in the United States in the order 
of their importance on the basis of acreage. 


. Total | Total 
Variety. | acreage Rank. acreage 
(per cent). (per cent). 


Pocomoke 
Oregon 
Jucunda 
Brandywine 
Nich Ohmer. 
Progressive 
| OtDer Varietdes....< oc cccceccccce 


o 
tet ret ett pt tt 


rr rt ek et ROD POCO MRC S OO SB 
onan 


Belt (William Belt) 


Glen Mary 100 








The maps shown as figures 5 and 6 outline the regions where the 
Klondike, Aroma, Dunlap, Gandy, and certain other important va- 
rieties are principally grown. The regions thus outlined are ap- 
proximate only, and probably exclude small areas where these varie- 


Za || 


SYCUNOA CLARA 


ES WS 


SIARSHALL' AROLTA 


Fie. 6.—Outline map of the United States, showing the areas where the Jucunda, Clark, 
Marshall, and Aroma varieties of strawberries are grown extensively. 


ties are raised. They show, however, the wide distribution of cer- 
tain varieties, suggesting at the same time that many of them are 
adapted to wide variations in soil and climate. 


VARIETIES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 


Not all sorts are equally well suited to all purposes, and growers 
often use certain ones for special markets. For home gardens sev- 
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eral sorts may be needed, ripening from early to late. In many local- 
ities where large quantities of berries are canned, varieties especially 
adapted to this purpose are needed. 


VARIETIES FOR CANNING AND SODA FOUNTAINS. 


Varieties for canning and the soda-fountain trade should be pro- 
ductive and should bear medium-sized firm-fleshed berries, separating 
readily from the calyx (hull), deep red to the center, and brisk sub- 
acid to acid in flavor. Berries having a color that does not fade 
readily when canned make the most attractive product and are the 
most desirable. 

The Wilson. is used to some extent for canning and the soda-foun- 
tain trade near Rochester, N. Y., and in western Oregon and Wash- 
iugton. In fact, this variety is grown at present only because of its 
superior canning qualities. Near Rochester, a variety locally called 
the Moneymaker is considered an especially desirable sort for can- 
ning and soda-fountain uses. Its origin is unknown, although it re- 
sembles the Joe in many ways. In the Hood River and White Salmon 
regions of Oregon and Washington the Clark is extensively used. 
About San Francisco, Calif., the Melinda is liked best by the canners. 
In southern California and nearly all of the southern part of the 
United States the Klondike is preferred. In many places in Mary- 
land and Delaware the Parsons is liked as well as the Klondike. It 
is easier to remove the calyx (hull) from the Parsons than from the 
Klondike, and the former is usually more productive in the States 
mentioned. The Parsons is also grown for canning in many parts 
of the Northeast. In the Middle West the Warfield is liked for 
this purpose. 

The seven varieties named above are those considered most desir- 
able by the canning and soda-fountain trade. Other sorts used to 
a considerable extent for such purposes are the Gandy, Superior, 
Dunlap, Joe, and Missionary. The Marshall, though of a mild sub- 
acid flavor, makes a product of very high quality. It is not very 
productive under ordinary culture in the East and is not often 
grown there, but it produces well in California and is extensively 
used for canning and the soda-fountain trade. A new variety, 
Portia, is considered very desirable for canning. 


VARIETIES FOR SHIPPING. 


The following varieties when grown in regions to which they are 
adapted are among the best for shipping to distant markets: Klon- 
dike, Aroma, Clark, Missionary, Gandy, Chesapeake, Joe, Campbell, 
Excelsior, and Nich Ohmer. Other sorts which are fairly good ship* 
pers are the Late Stevens, Echo, Dollar, Myer, Sample, Pocomoke, 
Dunlap, New York, and Jucunda. Although these sorts are firm in 
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some sections, they may not be and often are not good shipping sorts 
in other sections. Therefore, a grower who ships to distant markets 
should select varieties which have proved firm when grown in his 
locality and should not rely too much on the reported behavior of 
a variety in some section remote from his own. 


VARIETIES FOR SEVERE WINTER CLIMATES. 


In the upper Mississippi Valley it is essential that very hardy 
sorts be selected. Lack of moisture, drying winds, and low tem- 
peratures in winter combine to make very trying conditions, and only 
a very few sorts succeed there. Of these, the Progressive, an ever- 
bearer. is considered the hardiest, the Dunlap next, and the Warfield 
next. The Bederwood and Superb are also hardy in some parts of 


this region. 
DISEASE RESISTANCE. 


The most serious fungous diseases affecting strawberry plants are 
Botrytis and the various leaf-spots. The Botrytis attacks the stem, 
calyx (hull), and fruit in various stages of development. In rainy 
seasons the loss caused by this fungus is often serious, and in sections 
where such seasons occur frequently during the fruiting period those 
varieties should be selected which appear from wide observation to be 
least susceptible. Varieties believed to be more or less resistant are 
the Sample, Chesapeake, Aroma, and Superb, but under conditions 
especially favorable for the development of the disease their resistance 
is sometimes less pronounced. 

There is a wide range of variation in the resistance of varieties to 
leaf-spots, which occur wherever strawberries are grown. In semi- 
arid regions the leaf-spots do little damage. They often cause serious 
injury in the North, but are especially destructive in the Southern 
States. Varieties, such as Glen Mary and Marshall, which are sus- 
ceptible to these diseases, are limited in their range to semiarid and 
northern regions. Some sorts, however, show marked resistance, 
among them the Chesapeake, Progressive, Aroma, Superb, Howard 
17, and Dunlap. 

In some sections of the United States and in certain seasons con- 
siderable damage to the foliage of some varieties is caused by mil- 
dew. It is of much less common occurrence, however, than either of 
the other diseases mentioned and is not of great importance, as a 
rule, on the more generally grown commercial sorts. 


INSECT RESISTANCE. 


Less is known of the relative susceptibility of strawberry varieties 
to the various insect pests than of their susceptibility to diseases of 
the foliage and fruit. It is known, however, that the Chesapeake is 
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more resistant than many sorts to attacks of red spider and thrips. 
Varieties having imperfect flowers are known to be damaged very 
little by the weevil, while in certain sections those having perfect 
flowers are often severely injured. Therefore, wherever the weevil 
does serious damage, growers prefer to plant imperfect varieties, 
with the perfect varieties least susceptible to injury by the weevil 
for pollinators. Among the perfect sorts badly injured by the weevil 
are the Somerset Pride (Pride of Somerset), Chipman, Klondike, 
and Missionary. The Aroma and Mascot have been the least at- 
tacked, while the Gandy seems to be less susceptible than many other 


sorts. 
LARGE, SHOWY FRUIT. 


Among the varieties having large, showy fruit are the Chesapeake, 
Portia, Columbia, Joe, Nich Ohmer, Lupton, Marshall, Oregon, Ma- 
goon, Success, and Belt (William Belt). Others bearing fruit which 
is almost as large and showy as these are New York, Early Jersey, 
Glen Mary, Aroma, Gandy, Mascot, Brandywine, and Jucunda. 


ESPECIALLY SWEET FRUIT. 


Many who can not eat certain varieties because of their high acidity 


can eat the milder flavored sorts without harm. The New York is 
considered one of the best for such use, as it is very mild. Other 
mild-flavored sorts are the Marshall, Chesapeake, Belt (William 
Belt), Nich Ohmer, Early Jersey, and Superb. 


FRUIT OF ESPECIALLY HIGH DESSERT QUALITY. 


The quality of strawberry varieties is influenced to a large extent 
by climate and local weather conditions. Furthermore, varieties that 
appeal to certain individuals as of very high quality do not so appeal 
to others. Some like varieties with a very mild flavor, while others 
like those having a pronounced flavor and considerable acidity. Va- 
rieties vary greatly from season to season in the same section, and 
often have higher dessert quality toward the end of the season than 
at the beginning. Moreover, a variety may have good dessert quality 
in one locality, but this quality may be poor in a section having a 
different climate. Thus, the Nich Ohmer is almost insipid in Florida, 
but often has high quality in New Jersey and very high quality in 
California. 

The Marshall, Americus, and Jucunda are among the varieties 
having the best dessert quality. The Marshall is mild in flavor; the 
Americus, an everbearer, is a little more acid and has a musky flavor 
as well, while the Jucunda is subacid. Other varieties of high quality 
are the Belt (William Belt), Chesapeake, Joe, Dunlap, Oregon, 
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Brandywine, Success, New York, Portia, Howard 17, and in certain 
sections the Nich Ohmer. 


VARIETIES ADAPTED TO HILL CULTURE. 


Along the South Atlantic and Gulf coast plants of the Klondike 
and Missionary are commonly set in late summer or autumn, and do 
not have an opportunity to make runners before fruiting the fol- 
lowing season. They are, therefore, grown in accordance with the 
hill system. In other parts of the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains these sorts are ordinarily grown under the matted-row 


system. 

In the irrigated regions of the West nearly all varieties are grown, 
to some extent at least, under the hill system. Among these are the 
Clark, Marshall, Magoon, Superb, Dollar, Jessie, Klondike, Nich 
Ohmer, Oregon, Brandywine, and Jucunda. 

In humid regions, however, few varieties are ordinarily grown in 
hills. Those so grown are sorts which bear showy fruit of high 
quality or which make comparatively few runners. The most im- 
portant of these sorts are the Chesapeake, Marshall, Joe, and Colum- 
bia, and among the everbearers the Superb and Progressive. 


TABLE III.—Varieties listed according to season of ripening. 


[Abbreviations: ebh=Everbearer, em=early to midseason, ml=midseason to late, ve=very early, vl= 
very late.] 


a a a 


| 
Early varieties. | Midseason varieties. Late varieties. 


Bederwood. Abington. Missionary (em). Aroma (mil). 
Campbell (ve). Arizona. Myer (ml). Belt (William Belt) (ml). 
Chipman. Bubach. New York. Brandywine. 
en Clark. Oregon (em). Chesapeake. 
Early Hathaway (ve). Dollar. Parsons. Columbia. 
Excelsior (ve). Echo. Pocomoke. Gandy. 
Gold Dollar. Glen Mary Shropshire. Joe (ml). 
Howard 17 (ve). Haverland (em). Superb (eb). Jucunda. 
Progressive (ve, eb). Jessie. Success (em). Late Stevens. 
Superior. Kittie Rice (em). Thompson (em). Mascot (vl). 
Tennessee. Klondike. Woolverton. Nich Ohmer (ml). 
Warfield. Magoon. Wilson. Portia. 

| Marshall (em). Williams. Sample. 

| Minute Man (em), 


EARLY, MIDSEASON, AND LATE VARIETIES. 


It is difficult to classify varieties according to their season of ripen- 
ing, because this period is influenced by local weather conditions, 
by climate, exposure, soil, and the treatment given the plantation. 
Thus the Missionary, which is an early variety in Maryland, may 
begin to bear in Florida in December and continue until May under 
favorable conditions. The Brandywine and Marshall mature their 
fruit in June in Massachusetts, but in California they may begin in 
April and fruit almost continuously until November. Weather con- 
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ditions also affect the length of the ripening season, and a variety 
which ordinarily ripens its crop in a short period may, in cool 
weather, have a season extending over several weeks. Varieties are 
affected differently by cool weather, some which are early and ripen 
very rapidly in warm weather may be late and ripen very slowly 
when the weather is cool. Exposure, type of soil, and cultural con- 
ditions also affect the ripening season of varieties. Any classification 
on the basis of the season of ripening therefore must be somewhat 
general, and the lists given in Table III must be so interpreted. 


EVERBEARING VARIETIES. 


In Table III two sorts, the Progressive and Superb, are listed ac- 
cording to the season when they produce their spring crop. Under 
favorable conditions they also produce a crop during the summer and 
autumn. Several other everbearing sorts are in the trade, but are 
not generally as desirable as these. Among those grown to a slight 
extent are the Peerless, Americus, Francis, and Minnesota No. 1017. 


NEW VARIETIES. 


New sorts which are superior to standard ones are introduced oc- 
casionally, but most of the introductions are inferior. The number of 
new varieties that may be introduced can be better realized by refer- 
ence to figure 7, which shows beds containing about 15,000 seedlings, 
each one potentially a distinct variety. The breeder on whose 
grounds the photograph was taken has raised from 10,000 to 25,000 
seedlings annually for many years and is testing hundreds under field 
conditions, but has not yet introduced a single variety. Other breed- 
ers in various parts of the United States are doing similar work. 
The best of the seedlings are introduced as new varieties, but on ex- 
tended trial they may develop some weakness which makes them un- 
desirable. Growers, therefore, should test new varieties before 
planting them extensively. 

When new varieties are tested they should be set by the side of 
standard sorts and receive similar treatment. If a variety shows 
itself very susceptible to leaf-spot and other diseases it should be dis- 
-arded after one crop is harvested ; if it does not seem susceptible, the 
test should extend over two or three years, aS some seasons are more 
favorable than others. Furthermore, even in favorable seasons some 
varieties do not show their true character the first year. A 3-year test, 
however, will generally indicate the probable value of any new sort. 

It is not intended in this bulletin to make recommendations regard- 
ing new varieties. They must be tested widely in representative sec- 
tions in order to determine their range of adaptability and relative 
merit. Certain sorts, however, have been extensively grown in 
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restricted areas and have been found very desirable. Some of these 
might well be tested in other localities. Among them are the Camp- 
bell, Joe, and Mascot. The Campbell is an early sort raised exten- 
sively in New Jersey. The Joe is a midseason to late sort grown in 
New Jersey, and extensively also in Delaware and Maryland. It has 
large, attractive, firm fruit, and is replacing the Chesapeake in 
some sections. The Mascot is a variety of high dessert quality which 
begins to ripen later than the Gandy. It is grown in New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland. These three sorts should be tested in all 
sections where the Gandy and Sample are important varieties. 


Fic. 7.—Seed beds filled with seedling strawberry plants. The seed was planted the pre- 
vious autumn and the beds covered with a straw mulch, which was removed in early 
spring. On July 13, when the photograph was taken, about 15,000 seedlings had 
started, each one of which is potentially a distinct variety. 


The Early Jersey, Burrill, Paul Jones, Portia, Hustler, and Co- 
lumbia are other new sorts which have been widely tested and which 
seem to deserve further testing in regions where the Gandy is grown. 
The Lupton, although low in dessert quality, is very attractive in 
appearance and is worth testing. 


THE RUNNING OUT OF VARIETIES. 


It is often claimed in certain sections that a strawberry variety 
may be very productive for a few years, and then “ run out,” that is, 
become unproductive. Some sorts are said to run out quickly, in 
two or three years, others in about seven years, while the best run 
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out in about fourteen years. A glance at the record of the leading 
varieties grown at present should help to correct this view. 

The Klondike was 

originated about 

1896 and introduced 

in 1901, while the 

Aroma originated in 

1889, the Dunlap in 

es 1890, the Gandy in 

GLOBOSE 1885, the Missionary 

about 1900, the Ches- 

apeake in 1903, the 

Clark before 1880, 

the Joe before 1899, 

the Marshall in 1890, 

and the Sample in 

1894. The Jucunda, 

the leading variety 

in Colorado, was in- 

troduced before 1860. 

The Wilson  origi- 

nated in 1851 and is 

still grown in some 

Lonc conic localities. It was at 

one time grown 

throughout the 

United States, but it 

has been replaced in 

most sections by va- 


OBLATE 
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rieties more resistant 
to disease and having 
larger, firmer berries 
with milder flavor. 
In the vicinity of 
Rochester, N. Y., 
where it is still 
grown to some extent 
for the canneries, 
it sometimes yields 
LONG WEDGE SHORT WEDGE nearly 10,000 quarts 


Fic. 8.—Different forms of strawberries, illustrating certain tog the acre, though 
terms used in describing the varieties. (Drawn by L. C. C. : 
Krieger.) 


NECKED 


in general its light 
yield is doubtless the 
principal reason why it has been so largely crowded out by other 
varieties. Furthermore, the Wilson requires a richer soil than has 
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been used in many instances, which may account for the small crops 
produced. Since varieties having larger, firmer, and sweeter berries 
than the Wilson have been introduced the standards have risen and 
are continually rising. Unconsciously old sorts are being judged by 
new standards, and although they do not seem to be as good as they 
once were, in reality no change has occurred. 

Where the yields of certain varieties have decreased markedly 
within a comparatively few years, various reasons may be assigned. 
In the South Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coast States, the nematode 
has been an important cause of failure. In nearly all sections leaf- 
spots, Botrytis, and, to a lesser extent, mildew have caused serious 
loss. New varieties may be comparatively free from these diseases 
at the time of their introduction, but after a few years may prove so 
susceptible that they can not be grown profitably. Therefore, al- 
though yields from certain sorts may decrease after a few years 
even on soils the fertility of which has been maintained, it is probable 
that some disease factor can be assigned as the cause of the reduced 
yield. In selecting varieties to plant, those resistant to disease should 
be chosen, and as far as possible they should be separated from 
diseased plantations. If the fertility of the soil is maintained, if 
varieties which are very resistant to disease are set, and if reason- 


able care is exercised in propagation, no running out in the usual 
sense of the term is likely to occur. 


CHARACTERIZATIONS OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VARIETIES. 


The following characterizations are intended to aid the prospec- 
tive strawberry grower in his selection of sorts especially suited to 
his section and to the purpose for which he wishes to grow them. 
Only those varieties which are extensively grown in at least one sec- 
tion and promising new sorts which have been widely tested are listed 
here, and only those characteristics having a bearing on the com- 
mercial value of a variety are stated. By using these characteriza- 
tions in connection with the list of varieties arranged according to 
States and sections in Table I, the prospective planter should be able 
to select desirable sorts for his conditions. The meaning of the terms 
used in describing the form of berries can be understood by refer- 
ence to figure 8. Imperfect varieties have “imp.” following their 
names. All others are perfect. 

Abington.—Massachusetts origin, 1895. Berry medium to large, long-conie 
with blunt point to wedge shaped, soft, bright-red color with light-red to white 
flesh, subacid, quality good; midseason. Foliage somewhat susceptible to leaf- 
spot in New England and southward; plants make runners freely. The Abing- 
ton has been grown extensively in the vicinity of Boston, and to some extent 
throughout New England. It is not as desirable as other varieties, because of 
the softness of the berry and the susceptibility of the foliage to leaf-spot. 
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Arizona (Arizona Everbearing).—Arizona origin; introduced about 1890, 
Berry medium size, globose-conic, soft, light-red color with light-red flesh, mild 
subacid, quality good; midseason, Plants make few runners. The Arizona 
has been a leading variety in Arizona and in parts of the Pacific Southwest in 
hot sections where drought resistance is important, and it is still grown to some 
extent in Arizona and southern California. 

Aroma.—Kansas origin, 1889. Berry large, globose-conic to short wedge shaped, 
firm, bright crimson on surface with light-red flesh, mild subacid, quality good; 
midseason to late. Foliage very healthy ; plants make runners freely. The Aroma 
is the leading variety in Kentucky, northern Arkansas, and southern Missouri, 
and is grown extensively in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, 
and Delaware. Its chief merits are the disease resistance of its foliage, the 
productiveness of the plants, and the firmness, high dessert quality, and at- 
tractive appearance of the fruit. It is one of the best shipping varieties of the 
country and is well adapted to the general market requirements. It is best 
adapted to silt or clay soils. 

Bederwood.—Illinois origin, 1881. Berry small to medium size, globose to 
globose-conic, soft to medium firm, crimson color with somewhat lighter colored 
flesh, brisk subacid, quality fair; season early. Foliage fairly healthy, and 
plants make runners freely. The Bederwood is very hardy and is grown at 
the present time in some parts of the northern Middle West and to a slight 
extent in western New York. Because the fruit is small, not very firm, and of 
poor color it has been discarded in most localities for other varieties. It is 
best adapted to heavy soils. 

Belt ( William Belt).—Ohio origin, about 1888. Berry large, irregular globose- 
conic to wedge shaped, soft, attractive dark crimson with dark-red flesh, 
mild subacid, quality very good to best; season medium late. Foliage only 
fairly healthy in New England, New York, and other parts of the North and 
very susceptible to leaf-spot diseases in New Jersey and southward; plants 
make runners freely. This variety is widely grown for home use and local 
market in New England and New York and to a slight extent in other northern 
regions. It is liked because of its productiveness and its attractive, dark-red, 
mild-flavored fruit of best quality. However, it should be planted on fertile 
soil and receive high cultivation. Fertilizers containing nitrogen should be 
applied, in order to insure an abundant foliage in the spring to mature the crop. 

Brandywine.—Pennsylvania origin, 1889. Berries large, broadly globose- 
conic, medium firm, deep crimson with a dark flesh, brisk subacid, quality good 
to very good; season late. Foliage only fairly healthy in the extreme North, 
very susceptible to leaf-spot from the latitude of New Jersey southward; plants 
make runners very freely. This variety is still grown to a small extent in New 
England and Michigan under high culture, and it is one of the leading varieties 
about Los Angeles, Calif., where it fruits continuously from early spring until 
late autumn. In California it is not seriously affected by leaf-spot diseases, 
but in the Eastern States it is too susceptible to them to be desirable. 

Bubach (imp.).—lIllinois origin, 1882. Berry large, irregular in shape, rather 
soft, glossy bright-crimson color with red flesh, subacid, quality good; mid- 
season. Foliage fairly healthy ; plants make few runners except on rich soil, but 
adapted to heavy soils. The Bubach has been grown extensively in the Middle 
West because of its productiveness and its large, attractive, red berries of good 
quality. The berries, however, are soft and somewhat irregular in shape, and 
the plants do not make sufficient runners. For these reasons the Bubach has 
been discarded in many sections in favor of better varieties. 

Burrill.—Illinois origin, 1909. This variety is very similar to the Dunlap, 
its pollen parent, but under some conditions sets fruit better than that variety, 
especially at the beginning of the season. 
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Campbell.—New Jersey origin, about 1911. Berry medium size, globose to 
globose-conic, firm in southern New Jersey, rich crimson color with prominent 
yellow seeds, subacid, quality good; season very early and long. Foliage 
healthy; plants make runners freely. The Campbell is an early variety, the 
fruit of which resembles the Chesapeake very closely, although smaller. It is 
grown extensively in New Jersey, where it is liked for its productiveness and 
for its attractive fruit, which is uniform in shape and ships well. 

Chesapeake.—Maryland origin, 1903. Berry large, globose-conic to short 
wedge shaped, firm, bright crimson, with prominent seeds and light-red or whitish 
flesh, mild subacid, quality good to very good; late in season. Foliage re- 
markably healthy; plants make few runners except in rich, moist soil. The 
Chesapeake is the leading variety grown under irrigation in the northeastern 
United States. It is also raised extensively without irrigation in Maryland, 
Delaware, and New Jersey, and is very desirable for home use and for market 
purposes in eastern Missouri and all the northern United States east of the 
Mississippi. It is liked because of its large, uniform, attractive fruit of ex- 
cellent dessert and shipping quality and the remarkable freedom of its foliage 
from diseases and insects. Under irrigation it is one of the most productive 
of all varieties, and the fruit does not rot as badly as most other sorts. 

Chipman.—Delaware origin, about 1901. Berry medium size, irregular long- 
conic to wedge shaped, soft to medium firm, crimson, mild subacid, quality good ; 
season medium early and short. Foliage susceptible to leaf-spot; plants make 
runners freely. This variety is grown extensively only in that part of the 
Chesapeake Peninsula which is in the State of Virginia and is the leading 
variety there. In that locality, compared with the Klondike, it is far more 
productive, is slightly earlier, and the berries are liked much better by the 
buyers, who have paid 50 cents to $1.50 more for each 32-quart crate of it than 
for the Klondike. The crop ripens in a short period of time, so that it does 
not compete much in the markets with localities farther north. 

Clark.—Oregon origin, introduced about 1880. Berries medium size, globose 
to globose-conic, very firm in Oregon and Washington, dark crimson with dark- 
red flesh, brisk subacid to acid, quality good; midseason. Foliage healthy in 
the Northwest; plants make runners quite freely. The Clark is grown only in 
the Pacific Northwest and is practically the only variety raised in the Hood 
River and White Salmon regions. It is liked because of its excellent shipping 
quality and attractive color and because it retains its shape and color well 
when canned. It is considered the best shipping and canning sort grown in 
the Northwest, and is recommended for that region. It is not, however, a 
heavy producer. 

Columbia (imp.).—Missouri origin, 1900. Berry large, globose to short wedge 
shaped, firm, attractive, dark crimson with red flesh, brisk subacid, quality good ; 
season late. Foliage usually healthy; plants make runners moderately. This 
is a new variety grown by gardeners who wish very handsome fruit of good 
quality. It is adapted to conditions similar to those under which the Chesa- 
peake succeeds. In some localities its foliage is not as healthy as that of the 
Chesapeake. 

Dollar.—New Jersey origin; introduced about 1885. Berry large, globose- 
conic, firm in the Sacramento Valley of California, attractive red, subacid, 
quality good; season near Sacramento about three weeks after Jessie. Plants 
make runners freely, This is the leading variety near Sacramento, Calif., where 
it is liked because of its very firm fruit and attractive color, and because the 
plants bear steadily from about April 20 to late summer or autumn. It is not 
grown commercially elsewhere. 
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Dunlap.—lIllinois origin, 1890. Berry medium size, conic, not very firm, dark 
crimson with deep-red flesh, subacid, quality very good; season early to mid- 
season. Foliage healthy in the North, somewhat susceptible to leaf-spot in the 
Southern States; plants make runners very freely; very hardy and drought 
resistant. This variety is grown almost exclusively in central and northern 
Illinois, in Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. It is also very widely grown in all other parts of the Northern States 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and does best on clay soil. The Dunlap is liked 
because the plants are very hardy and productive, the foliage very healthy, and 
the berries of very good dessert quality. They are not, however, very good for 
shipping and are grown chiefly for home use and local markets. 

Early Hathaway (T7ezvas).—Arkansas origin, 1892. Berry medium size, 
globose-conic, scarlet with light-red to white flesh, moderately firm, brisk sub- 
acid, quality fair; season early. Foliage fairly healthy; plants make runners 
freely. This variety is grown to some extent in northern Alabama and in Ken- 
tucky and Maryland, but has been discarded generally, as it is not as dark red 
or as firm as some other sorts in those localities. It is, however, very productive. 

Echo.—New York origin; introduced 1907. Berry medium size, globose-conic 
to short wedge shaped, firm, dull crimson with red flesh, subacid to acid, quality 
fair; midseason. Foliage affected somewhat by leaf-spot disease in eastern 
Massachusetts; plants make runners freely. The Echo is the leading variety in 
the Falmouth region of Massachusetts, where it is liked because of its pro- 
ductiveness, its large stiff stems which hold the fruit off the ground, and the 
shipping quality of the berries. It is not raised in other localities to any 
great extent. 

Excelsior.—Arkansas origin, 1892. Berries small to medium, oblate to glo- 
bose, firm, dark crimson with red flesh, acid, quality good; season very early, 
Foliage susceptible to leaf-spot diseases; plants make runners very freely. The 
Excelsior has been a leading early variety for market in all parts of the United 
States and is still grown extensively in Arkansas and southern California. It 
is liked because of its extreme earliness and because the fruit stands shipping 
well. The berries are very small, however, especially after the first two or 
three pickings. They are also very acid, hence, not desirable for dessert use 
until fully ripe, when they can not be shipped well. 

Gandy.—New Jersey origin, 1885. Berry large, irregular, globose-conic, firm, 
deep crimson with red flesh, brisk subacid, quality good; season late. Foliage 
more healthy, as a rule, than that of most sorts, yet somewhat susceptible to 
mildew, and sometimes attacked by leaf-spot diseases; plants make runners 
freely. The Gandy is the leading variety in many parts of Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and New Jersey, and is extensively grown throughout the northern United 
States except in the colder parts of the Middle West. It is liked because of its 
large, attractive, deep-red, firm fruit, of excellent dessert quality, and bec:use 
it ripens late, after the season of many others has ended. It is grown for ship- 
ping to the general markets and is liked for canning, especially in the home. 
It does best on moist heavy clay soils. Except on heavy soils, however, it is 
not very productive, and in some cases it is somewhat susceptible to foliage dis- 
eases. The berries are apt to decrease in size if a field is fruited more than 
one year. 

Glen Mary (partially imperfect).—Pennsylvania origin; introduced in 1896. 
Berry large, irregular globose-conic, rather soft to medium, deep crimson with 
red flesh, often with white tips, subacid, quality good; midseason. Fruit stems 
too slender to hold fruit off the ground. Foliage susceptible to leaf-spot; 
plants make runners freely; best adapted to heavy soils. The Glen Mary is 
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grown extensively in New York and New England, and in some other parts of 
the northern United States. It is liked because it is exceedingly productive 
and the fruit is deep red in color. The plants, however, must receive high 
culture in order to produce berries of good size. The foliage is very suscep- 
tible to leaf-spot, and for this reason it is grown very little south of New Jersey 
on the Atlantic coast. Even in the New England States and New York, growers 
consider it desirable to use large quantities of stable manure in late autumn 
or nitrate of soda in early spring in order to force a rapid spring growth of 
leaves; otherwise, the foliage may be so badly damaged by leaf-spot that not 
enough remains to mature a crop. The blossoms are not entirely self-fertile, 
and some other variety, such as the Dunlap, should be planted with it to fur- 
nish pollen. The berries often have white tips when they are otherwise ripe 
and ready to pick. 

Gold Dollar.—Oregon origin; introduced about 1906. Berry medium to large, 
globose-conic, soft to fairly firm, dark crimson, flesh red to center, subacid, 
quality good; season early. Plants make runners freely. The Gold Dollar is 
grown somewhat in Oregon and in the Puget Sound region of Washington 
where it is considered one of the best early varieties, 

Haverland (imp.).—Ohio origin, 1882. Berries medium to large, long-conic, 
soft, bright scarlet with light-red flesh, subacid, quality good; early to mid- 
season. Foliage healthy; plants make runners freely; adapted especially to 
heavy soils. The Haverland has been liked, especially in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan, because of its productiveness, the attractiveness and good quality of 
its fruit, and its success on nearly all soils. The fruit, however, is soft and 
light colored and is not liked for any but near-by markets. The fruit stems 
are slender and the berries lie on the ground. It is not grown as much as 
formerly. 

Howard 17.—Massachusetts origin; introduced in 1918. Berry medium to 
large, long-conic, fairly firm, red with red flesh, subacid, quality very good; 
very early with long season. Foliage very healthy; plants generally make 
runners freely. It is now one of the leading varieties in New England and has 
succeeded where tried southward to Virginia and westward to Ohio and 
Michigan. Although it has only recently become well known, it is one of the 
most promising sorts for home use and local markets east of the Mississippi 
and north of Virginia and the Ohio River. It should also be tried in Missouri, 
Kentucky, and the western part of Virginia. It is liked because of its excep- 
tionally healthy foliage, its productiveness, and the high dessert quality of the 
fruit. It does well on a wide range of soil types. The fruit is probably not 
firm enough to ship to distant markets. 

Jessie.—Wisconsin origin, 1880. Berry medium to large, globose-conic, only 
moderately firm, attractive, red with red flesh, subacid, quality good; mid- 
season, but about three weeks earlier than Dollar in the Sacramento region 
of California. The Jessie has been discarded by large berry growers in all 
parts of the United States except near Sacramento, Calif. Even there it is not 
liked as well as the Dollar and is being replaced by that variety and Marshall. 
It is reported in some localities as lacking in pollen, and under such conditions 
it should be treated as a pistillate sort. It needs rich soil and high culture. 

Joe (Big Joe).—New Jersey origin; introduced in 1899. Berry large, globose- 
conic, firm, dark crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good to very good; 
midseason to late. Foliage healthy; plants make runners freely on good soil. 
This variety is extensively grown in Maryland, New Jersey, and to some extent 
in Delaware. It is also grown to a less extent in all parts of the northern 
United States except in parts of the Middle West having very severe winters, 
It is liked because of its large attractive berries, which are very good shippers 
and of good dessert quality. The Joe is liked by many as well as the Chesa- 
peake for intensive culture, and because it makes rather more plants than that 
variety it is sometimes more desirable. 
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Jucunda.—European origin; introduced before 1860. Berry large, globose. 
conic to long-conic, fairly firm, light crimson with white flesh, mild subacid te 
sweet, quality very good; season late. Plants make runners freely in Colorado, 
The Jucunda is practically the only variety grown in the Steamboat Springs 
region of Colorado, and is little grown elsewhere. It is liked there because 
of its high quality, attractive appearance, uniform shape, late season, and be- 
cause the fruit stems hold the berries off the ground. The berry, however, is 
somewhat softer than is desirable for a first-class shipping variety, and the 
flesh is too light in color. In the Steamboat Springs region it responds well to 
applications of stable manure, and the fruit ripens during the last of July and 
the first of August. 

Klondike.—Louisiana origin, about 1896. Berry medium size, globose or 
globose-conic (except in California, where it is necked), very firm, deep crim- 
son to center, acid, quality fair to good; midseason. Foliage healthy; plants 
make runners freely. The Klondike is grown almost exclusively in all parts 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast States except in central Florida, in 
certain parts of North Carolina, and West Virginia, and in the Cullman region 
of Alabama. It is also grown extensively in southern California and in 
Arkansas, southern Missouri, southern Illinois, Maryland, and Delaware. It 
is liked because its foliage is very resistant to disease, and its fruit very firm 
and deep crimson in color, It is one of the best shipping varieties in the 
United States, and is especially adapted to market purposes. Because of its 
deep-red color and firm flesh, it is well liked for canning and is one of the 
best varieties for this purpose. The hulls, however, do not separate easily, and 
in Delaware and Maryland the berries are small after the first few pickings. 

Late Stevens (Stevens Late Champion).—New Jersey origin, 1897. 3erry 
large, irregular wedge shaped, firm, crimson color, brisk subacid, quality fair; 
season late. Foliage susceptible to mildew and somewhat susceptible to leaf- 
spots; plants make runners freely. The Late Stevens is grown to a considerable 
extent in New Jersey, Delaware, and New York for the general market, and to 
a small extent in other parts of the northern United States. Occasionally, 
where the fruit is uniform in shape and the plants are very productive, it is 
liked. In most sections, however. it is not as desirable for a late variety as 
the Gandy. 

Lupton.—New Jersey origin; introduced about 1915. Berry large, often 
double; firm, very showy; quality poor; midseason. Foliage resembles the 
Chesapeake, but is quite susceptible to leaf-spot. Plants make runners freely. 
Best adapted to low ground like that on which the Gandy does best. The 
Lupton is being grown somewhat in southern New Jersey. It is liked because of 
its remarkably handsome fruit, which is considered to have good shipping 
quality; on the Philadelphia and Boston markets it has commanded fancy 
prices. The berries, however, have coarse, dry flesh which makes them low in 
dessert quality, and the foliage is susceptible to leaf-spot. 

Magoon.—Oregon origin ; introduced in 1894. Berry niedium to large, irregu- 
lar globose-conic, soft, attractive dark crimson with dark-red flesh, mild subacid, 
quality good; midseason. Makes plants freely. The Magoon is grown to some 
extent in the Willamette Valley of Oregon and in western Washington; it is very 
productive there, and is liked for home use and local market. The fruit, how- 
ever, is too soft for shipping. 

Marshall.—Massachusetts origin, 1890. Berry large, irregular globose-conic 
to conic, soft, deep crimson with dark-red flesh, subacid, quality best; early to 
midseason. Foliage fairly healthy in New England and New York, but too sus- 
ceptible to leaf-spot farther south to be desirable; plants make runners freely; 
especially adapted to heavy soils. The Marshall is the standard of excellence 
in quality and is grown chiefly because of this and because, under the most in- 
tensive garden culture, it produces large crops of handsome berries. It seems 
necessary even in New England and New York to grow it on rich soil and to 
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fertilize it heavily in the autumn with stable manure or in the spring with 
nitrate of soda in order to force a rapid growth of foliage; otherwise, the leaf- 
spot diseases frequently injure it so severely that the fruit does not develop. 
In southern New Jersey and regions of similar or more southern latitudes the 
Marshall is not considered desirable because it is very susceptible to leaf-spot, 
and because the berries are small after the first few pickings. 

Mascot (Doris).—Virginia origin ; introduced in 1908. Berry large, irregular 
globose-conic to short wedge shaped, medium red color with red flesh, firm, mild 
subacid, quality good; season late to very late. The Mascot has been widely 
tested in New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, and is now being grown exten- 
sively in some parts of those States. It is liked because it is later in season 
than the Gandy and is very productive, with very large attractive berries of 
excellent quality. In New Jersey it does not have the white or green tip, which 
often detracts from the appearance of the Gandy, and its quality is considered 
better. It is recommended for testing where the Gandy succeeds. 

Minute Man (imp.).—Massachusetts origin, about 1895. Berry medium to 
large, globose-conic, light crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good; season 
medium early. Makes rather few runners. This variety is grown extensively 
only in Massachusetts, chiefly near Fall River. Although introduced for some 
time it has not succeeded in other localities and therefore is not recommended 
for general planting. 

Missionary.—Virginia origin, about 1900. Berry below medium size to large, 
conic, soft to very firm according to the section in which it is grown, dark crim- 
son with dark-red flesh, acid, quality fair to good; early to midseason. Foliage 
very resistant to leaf-spot ; makes runners freely. This variety is the standard 
sort for central Florida and is grown extensively in the eastern part of North 
Carolina, in the Norfolk region of Virginia, and in some parts of eastern Mary- 
land. The berry, however, is softer than the Klondike in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland, is not considered as desirable, and is being supplanted 
to some extent by the Klondike and other early sorts. In central Florida the 
berry is very firm, and excellent for shipping. It begins to ripen there in De- 
cember or January and continues until April at least. Because of its ripen- 
ing season, its firm, attractive fruit, and the freedom of its foliage from leaf- 
spots, it is considered more desirable than any other sort for that region. 

Myer (imp.).—Delaware origin, 1906. Berry medium size to large, globose- 
conic, soft to medium firm, attractive deep-red color with lighter flesh, mild 
subacid, quality good; midseason to late. Foliage healthy; plants make run- 
ners freely. This variety is grown extensively only in southern Delaware, 
where it is liked because of its productiveness and because its fruit is of good 
size, attractive in color, and reaches market in fair condition. In addition, the 
Myer, being a pistillate variety, is not affected as much by the weevil as many 
other varieties and is liked because of this. It is not as good for shipping, 
however, as other varieties grown in that region. 

New York.—New York origin, 1890. Berries large to very large, irregular, 
crimson with red flesh, soft to firm, mild subacid, quality very good; mid- 
season. Foliage healthy in the Northeast; plants make runners freely. This 
variety has been widely grown ‘in the Northeastern States because of its 
large sweet fruit, which can be eaten by many who can not eat the more acid 
fruit of most sorts. The New York is sold under other names, though there 
may be other varieties sold under the same names. There are several varieties 
in the trade which are very similar to, and probably some of them are identical 
with the New York. These include the Otte, Fairdale Giant, Morgan, Oswego, 
Pocahontas, Roosevelt, Ryckman, Maximus, Big Perry, Armstrong, Hummer, 
Uncle Jim, and others. 

Nich Ohmer.—Ohio origin; introduced in 1898. Berry large to very large, 
globose-conic, firm, attractive deep crimson with glossy surface and lighter 
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red flesh, mild subacid, flat without quality in some localities and in others, 
including the Pacific coast, its quality is good to very good; midseason to late. 
Foliage somewhat susceptible to leaf-spot in the eastern United States; plants 
make runners fairly freely. Nich Ohmer is grown to a small extent in central 
Florida and in other parts of the eastern United States and quite extensively 
in the Watsonville region of California, where it is considered one of the most 80 
desirable varieties because of its productiveness and its large, firm, and very low 
attractive fruit of very good dessert quality. In the eastern United States it th 
is not liked because the fruit is often of poor quality, and after the first few | 
pickings the berries are small in size. lal 
Oregon.—Oregon origin, about 1898. Berry medium to large, globose-conic fle 
to conic, fairly firm, dark crimson with lighter red flesh, mild subacid, ru 
quality good to very good; early to midseason. Plants make runners freely, bu 
The Oregon is grown chiefly in the Pacific Northwest and in the vicinity of ne 
San Francisco, Calif.; it is considered desirable for home use and for markets wo) 
because of the productiveness of the plants and its large attractive berries of ' 
excellent quality. » 
Parsons (Parsons Beauty).—Maryland origin, about 1890. Berry medium to 
large, irregular-conic to wedge shaped, soft, bright crimson with red flesh, 
brisk subacid, quality fair to good, midseason. Foliage somewhat susceptible 
to leaf-spot; plants make runners freely. This variety is grown chiefly for 
canneries, and is liked very well for this purpose. The plants are productive; 
the fruit retains its shape fairly well after cooking; the hull removes easily ; 
and the flesh is red and has a brisk subacid flavor. The Parsons is grown 
chiefly in Delaware, Maryland, and western New York. It is usually advan- hea 
tageous to use stable manure in late autumn on plantations of this variety in hav 
order to induce a vigorous foliage growth in early spring. pat 
Pocomoke (Gibson).—Maryland origin; introduced about 1902. Berry me- § 
dium to large, globose-conic, fairly firm, bright crimson, brisk subacid, quality irre 
good; midseason. Foliage fairly healthy; plants make runners freely. This qua 
variety is grown extensively in western New York, Michigan, and other parts var 
of the Middle West. It is also grown extensively under the name Gibson. It bec 
is liked because it is hardy and productive, with large attractive fruit which end 
reaches the market in good condition. s 
Premier.—Introduced in 1915. Considered by many to be identical with the iia 
Howard 17. Tests by the Bureau of Plant Industry have shown no appreciable a 
difference between these sorts. See the description of Howard 17. 
Progressive.—Iowa origin, 1908. Berry small to medium size, conic, soft to 
moderately firm, dark crimson with dark-red flesh, subacid, quality good to 
very good; an everbearer, season early, fruiting until hard frosts in autumn. 
Foliage healthy and one of the most resistant of all. to leaf-spot diseases; 
plants make runners freely on rich ground. The Progressive is the most widely in 1 
grown of the everbearing strawberries. It is liked because of its hardiness, os 
its resistance to leaf-spot diseases, its excellent dark-red fruit; also because Ber 
if planted in early sprirg it yields a considerable quantity of fruit the same firm 
year. It is especially adapted to home gardens and intensive culture on rich hea 
soil, amply supplied with moisture. It is adapted to regions north of those in beet 
which the Klondike succeeds, but has not been found adapted to the South. whe 
Rice (imp.) (Kittie Rice, Downing’s Bride).—Ohio origin, about 1890. Berty attr 
large, globose-conic, dark crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good; early shi 
midseason. Foliage susceptible to leaf-spots; plants make runners freely on . 
rich soil. This variety is grown principally in Massachusetts, and although 
it has been in the trade for many years it does not seem to have proved as 
desirable as other varieties in most regions. 
Sample (inip.).—Massachusetts origin, 1894. Berry large, conic to long-conic, 
soft to medium firm, dark crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good ; season 
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late. Foliage usually healthy in the North, affected by leaf-spot in southern 
New Jersey and southward; plants make runners freely. The Sample is grown 
extensively in New England and New York and to some extent in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. It is liked because of its productiveness 
and its large, uniform, attractive, dark-red fruit. The berries, however, are 
somewhat soft for shipping; it is especially adapted to home gardens and the 
local market. It is commonly pollinated with Dunlap and other varieties of 
the same season. 

Shropshire.—New Jersey origin, about 1911. Berries medium to large, irregu- 
lar, conic wedge shaped, many berries hollow, firm, dark crimson with red 
flesh, subacid, quality poor to fair; midseason. Foliage healthy; plants make 
runners freely. This variety is grown quite extensively in southern New Jersey, 
but has not been tried in other localities. It is liked because of its productive- 
ness, its very showy berries with their prominent seeds, and its large stems, 
which hold the fruit erect. The fruit, however, is of poor quality. 

Superb.—New York origin, 1908. Berry medium to large, globose to globose- 
conic, light scarlet until fully ripe, when it becomes dark crimson with lighter- 
colored flesh, rather soft to firm, mild subacid becoming insipid in cool weather ; 
quality good to poor; an everbearer, the first picking being in midseason. 
Foliage very healthy ; plants under some conditions make runners freely ; under 
other conditions they make few new plants. The Superb, next to the Progres- 
sive, is the most widely grown of the everbearing sorts and is liked because of 
its hardiness, its healthy foliage, its handsome, mild-flavored fruit, and its ever- 
bearing characteristics. It is especially adapted to soils low in nitrogen and 
having an ample moisture supply, both in the Northeast and in the irrigated 
parts of the Northwest. 

Success.—Connecticut origin; introduced in 1897. Berry medium to large, 
irregular globose-conic, soft, bright scarlet with light-red flesh, mild subacid, 
quality good to very good; early to midseason; makes runners freely. This 
variety is grown to some extent in New Jersey and New England and is liked 
because of its attractive fruit of excellent quality. It is adapted to home use 
and local markets in the northern part of the United States. 

Superior.—Delaware origin, about 1888. Berry medium size, conic wedge 
shaped, firm, dark crimson with light-red to whitish flesh, subacid to acid, 
quality good; season medium early. Makes runners freely. This variety is 
liked in some parts of Delaware and New Jersey because of its productiveness 
and its very attractive fruit with prominent seeds. It is also a fairly good 
shipping variety and is used by canneries. The berries, however, are small 
after the first few pickings, and it is now being supplanted by other varieties 
in many localities. 

Tennessee (Tennessee Prolific).—Tennessee origin; introduced about 1892, 
Berry medium size to large, globose-conic to wedge shaped, soft to moderately 
firm, bright crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good; season early. Foliage 
healthy near Washington, D. C.; plants make runners freely. This variety has 
been discarded in most sections except in the vicinity of Washington, D. C., 
where it is the leading sort. It is liked because of its productiveness and the 
attractiveness of its fruit. The berries, however, are rather soft for distant 
shipment. 

Thompson (Lady Thompson).—North Carolina origin, prior to 1891. Berry 
medium sized, globose to globose-conic, soft to fairly firm, light scarlet with light- 
red flesh, subacid, quality good ; early to midseason. Foliage fairly healthy ; plants 
make runners freely. This variety has been grown extensively in the south- 
eastern United States, but has been largely supplanted by the Klondike. It is 
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very produetive but the berries are too soft and too light in color for a good 
market sort. 

Warfield (imp.).—Illinois origin, about 1882. Berry small to medium size, 
globose to conic, glossy, soft to fairly firm, dark crimson with dark-red 
flesh, acid, quality good; early to midseason. Foliage quite healthy; plants 
make runners very freely. It has been one of the leading varieties in the 
northern United States, but has been discarded except in some parts of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and other parts of the Middle West which have severe win- 
ters. It is liked because of its productiveness and because the plants are among 
the hardiest, enduring the extreme climate of the northern part of the Middle 
West better than most varieties. The fruit is one of the best for canning, re- 
taining its color, shape, and flavor well. However, it is always rather small 
and may be very small at the end of the season. Therefore, it should be 
grown on rich soils. The Dunlap is commonly used to pollinate it. 

Williams.—Canada origin; introduced in 1890. Berry medium to large, 
globose-conie to short wedge shaped, fairly firm, dark crimson with red _ flesh, 
often with white tips, subacid, quality fair to good; midseason, Foliage some- 
what susceptible to leaf-spot diseases; plants make runners freely. In the 
United States this variety is grown chiefly in western New York and is liked 
there because of its productiveness and its dark-red fruit. The plants, how- 
ever, are susceptible to diseases, and the berries often have white tips and are 
not as attractive or as good in quality as many others. 

Wilson.—New York origin, 1851. Berry medium size, globose-conic, soft to 
firm, dark crimson, with dark-red flesh, brisk subacid flavor, quality good; 
medium early. Feliage fairly healthy in New York; plants make. runners 
freely. The Wilson was formerly grown extensively in nearly all parts of the 
United States, but is now planted very little except in western New York, near 
Rochester, and in the States of Oregon and Washington. It is liked because of 
its extreme productiveness on fertile soils and its dark-red acid fruit of good 
quality, which is used almost entirely for canning. It should be grown on fertile 
soils containing a good supply of nitrogen, which will force a vigorous growth of 
the foiiage. 

Woolverton.—Canada origin; introduced in 1891. Berry large, globose-conie 
to wedge shaped, soft tc moderately firm, crimson with red flesh, mild subacid, 
quality good; midseason. Makes runners freely. This variety is grown very 
little except in Delaware, where it is used to pollinate the Myer. These varie- 
ties are somewhat similar in appearance and can be shipped together. Because 
the Woolverton is rather soft it is not so well adapted to commercial use as some 


other varieties. 
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HIS BULLETIN is intended as an aid to both 

commercial and amateur strawberry growers in 
the selection of varieties best suited to their needs 
and conditions. The information is based largely 
on the experience of successful growers in practically 
every important commercial strawberry-producing 
district throughout the country; but the results of 
experiment-station tests, the experience of commer- 
cial canners and by-product manufacturers, the pref- 
erences of amateur fruit gardeners, and the conclu- 
sions resulting from wide personal observation have 
also been used in making up the variety lists which 
are given for different sections and regions. 


Varieties having particular value for different pur- 
poses are grouped under appropriate heads. 


New varieties are being constantly introduced to 
the trade. Nearly all of them possess no special 
yalue as compared with others already more or less 
well known to the trade, and most of them soon dis- 
appear from the nurseryman’s lists or at best remain 
of only local importance. But from time to time a 
new variety is introduced which has sufficient value 
to give it a somewhat permanent place in the straw- 
berry industry, and as its merits become more and 
more widely known it is planted accordingly. Or, a 
variety of special merit, long a local favorite, may 
be brought to the attention of growers in other dis- 
tricts and rapidly attain a position of commanding 
importance in the industry. 


For these reasons no list of varieties reeommended 
for planting in any section can be regarded as per- 
manent; it is subject to change as valuable new in- 
troductions or little-known varieties of value come 
into prominence and their merits and range of 
adaptability become known. 


Washington, D. C. Issued April, 1919 
Revised June, 1927 
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TESTING VARIETIES 


HE TESTING of varieties of strawberries has long been carried 
on by private individuals, nurserymen, and experiment stations. 
Where such tests have been made on soils and under conditions 
typical of considerable areas they have been valuable. To be of 
greatest value, however, the tests must be continued for several years, 
because conditions vary from season to season and the strawberry 
responds quickly to Saiiees in weather and soil. The varieties se- 
lected for extensive commercial growing should be those which, after 
several years’ trial, show the best av erage record for productiveness 
and ability to stand shipment and possess other characteristics of 
commercial importance. 

The recommendations made in this bulletin are based upon the 
experience of strawberry growers; nurserymen, and experiment- 
station workers throughout the country. Observations have also been 
made in important representative strawberry-growing regions and on 
breeding grounds and test plats at the time the berries were ripening, 
and the condition of the fruit on arrival in the larger markets has 
been studied. 


1For further information as to varieties of strawberries and their cultivation the 
reader is referred to the following Farmers’ Bulletins, which will be sent free on appli- 
cation to the Secretary of Agriculture. No. 901, Everbearing Strawberries. No. 1026, 
Strawberry Culture: South Atlantic and Gulf Coast Regions. No. 1027, Strawberry 
Culture: Western United States, No. 1028, Strawberry Culture: Eastern United States, 
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EXTENSION OF STRAWBERRY GROWING 


From the beginning of commercial strawberry growing, about 1800, 
until about 1860 the Large Early Scarlet* was the leading variety 
grown in the United States. This variety was derived from the 
native wild strawberry of the eastern United States, and although 
of excellent quality, the fruit was too soft to ship to distant markets. 
Consequently, commercial strawberry growing was limited to the 
vicinity of a few of the larger cities. 

About 1860 the Wilson, which was originated in 1851 and was 
introduced in 1854, began to replace the Large Early Scarlet, being 
larger, firmer, and more productive than that variety. Because it 
was so much firmer it could be shipped to distant markets, and straw- 
berry growing became more general throughout the thickly settled 
parts of the country. From 1860 until about 1885 the Wilson was the 
principal variety. Until within a very few years it was grown rather 
extensively in some parts of western New York for canning, but 
because of decreasing yields it is not very extensively grown there 
at the present time. It is still grown, however, in some parts of the 
Northwest for commercial canning, but is being replaced there by 
Ettersburg 121. 

From about 1880, varieties began to replace one another in more 
rapid succession. The Crescent, which originated in 1870 and was 
introduced in 1876, was planted to a considerable extent instead of 
the Wilson, and was the leading sort in most of the Northern States 
until after the introduction of the Warfield in 1885. From 1890 to 
1900 the Warfield was perhaps the most prominent variety in the 
North, and the Wilson, Sharpless, and others were used to pollinate 
it, as, like the Crescent, it is a pistillate variety. 


VARIETIES IN THE SOUTH 


In different parts of the Southern States the Crescent and Wilson 
were important commercial‘ varieties for a considerable period of 
years prior to about 1890. The Neunan, introduced about 1868, 
began to replace these sorts to some extent about 1870, however, and 
from 1880 to 1900 it was a prominent commercial variety in man 
parts of the South. Between 1890 and 1900 the Cloud was muc 
grown in the Gulf States, being planted commonly with the Neunan 
as a pollinizer. However, from about 1890 to 1905 the Hoffman, 
which originated in the spring of 1877 from a seed of the Neunan,' 
was the most important variety in many of the strawberry-growing 
districts of the South Atlantic and Gulf States. As early as 1880 
the originator sold plants of it widely to growers both North and 
South, and before 1891 it had practically superseded all other va- 
rieties in the Norfolk (Va.) district. The Thompson (Lady Thomp- 
son), which originated prior to 1891, came into prominence soon 
after being introduced and was much planted in place of the earlier 
introductions; from about 1898 it was perhaps the leading commer- 
cial sort in the South until the Klondike and Missionary became well 
known. These two varieties for several years past have been planted 
in the South for shipment almost to the exclusion of all others. 


*FLetcHer, S. W. FRAGARIA VIRGINIANA IN THE EVOLUTION OF THE GARDEN STRAW- 
BERRY OF NORTH AMERICA. Proc. Soc. Hort. Sci., 1915, p. 126. 1916. 
*Letter from H. Hoffman, dated June 28, 1892. 
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Strawberry Varieties in the United States 


VARIETIES IN DIFFERENT REGIONS 


Since 1900 many varieties especially adapted to conditions in 
yarious parts of the country have been introduced. Thus, the Mis- 
sionary has become the leading sort in Florida and northward along 
the Atlantic coast to the Eastern Shore region of Maryland, and the 
Klondike in most other parts of the South; the Aroma in most of 
the milder regions of the Central States from southern Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri, south to Tennessee and Arkansas; the Dun- 
lap in all of the Middle West north of the Aroma section; the Ju- 
cunda in western Colorado; the Marshall, Oregon, Ettersburg 121, 
Clark, and Klondike in most parts of the Pacific Coast States; and 
the Howard 17 and the Gandy in the States north of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers and east of the Mississippi. 


VARIETIES IN NORTHEASTERN STATES 


Aside from the 11 varieties named above, few are grown exten- 
sively except in the Northeastern States. In that section, however, 
other sorts are widely grown, including the Chesapeake, Joe, Sample, 
Parsons, Belt (William Belt), Glen Mary, Williams, Chipman, and 
Pocomoke. Some of these varieties, however, are being replaced 
rapidly by Howard 17, except in the extreme North. Where irri- 
gation is used in the Northeastern States, the Chesapeake is the 
principal variety planted. 


EXTENSION SOUTHWARD 


Strawberries were introduced early and grown commercially in 
Florida, Louisiana, and Texas south of the regions where the wild 
strawberry is found. The industry in the Southern States, however, 
has developed most rapidly since the introduction of varieties which 
have originated in that section. The Neunan, originating at Charles- 
ton, S. C.; the Hoffman, originating near the same city; the Cloud, 
near Independence, La.; and the Thompson, at Mount Olive, N.C., 
all gave impetus to the industry. The greatest development, how- 
ever, has occurred since the introduction in 1901 of the Klondike, a 
variety originating near Hammond, La., and followed later by the 
introduction of the Missionary in 1906, some six years subsequent to 
its origin in Norfolk County, Va. 

It is possible to grow the Klondike successfully in the extreme 
South because of three characteristics: It makes a quick growth of 
plant and ee early in the spring, so that the fruit matures before 
the extremely hot weather; the berries are firm enough to hold up 
several days during shipment to northern markets; and the variety 
is exceptionally resistant to diseases that are common in southern 
regions. 

The extent of the strawberry industry in the United States is 
shown in Figures 1 and 2. Figure 1 is based on the census statistics 
of 1919, and includes the total acreage for home and local markets 
as well as for shipment to general markets. Figure 2 is based on 
commercial shipments for the years 1923, 1924, and 1925 and shows 
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the average number of carloads shipped in those three -seasons, also 
the large centers of commercial production. 


EXTENSION NORTHWARD IN THE CENTRAL STATES 


Until the Dunlap, which originated at Urbana, Ill, was intro- 
duced in 1900, the growing of strawberries in much of the northern 
Mississippi Valley was difficult and too uncertain to be profitable. 
Now, however, strawberries are grown in home gardens in nearly 
all this region and for market throughout a large part of it. The 
Dunlap, which is the leading variety grown in the North-Central 
States, is very hardy and productive and in all Northern States very 
resistant to disease. 


EACH DOT 
REPRESENTS 100 
ACRES 


Fic. 1.—Outline map of the United States, showing the strawberry acreage in 1919. 
(Based on the Fourteenth Census) 


EXTENSION OF THE RIPENING SEASON 


Wild strawberries do not often supply ripe berries for more than 
three weeks, and until the Wilson was introduced this was the usual 
length of time that fruit could be obtained in any one market. This 
variety made it possible to ship berries from southern regions to the 
northern markets, and with the introduction of still firmer sorts it 
became possible to obtain strawberries in the larger markets from 
early in the winter, when berries are shipped from Florida, until 
July, when berries ripen in the extreme North. 

Since the introduction of the Superb in 1911 and the Progressive 
in 1912 it has been possible to obtain locally grown berries in most 
northern markets continuously from June to October. These varie- 
ties continue to blossom and produce fruit under favorable condi- 
tions throughout the growing season. Both are exceptionally hardy 
and resistant to disease. 





Strawberry Varieties in the United States 


SEX OF STRAWBERRIES 


Strawberries produce two. general types of flowers—imperfect or 
pistillate and perfect or staminate. Imperfect or pistillate flowers 
contain pistils but not stamens, while perfect or staminate flowers 
contain both pistils and stamens. Pollen, which is produced in the 
stamens, is essential to the setting of fruit. A variety with perfect 
flowers, therefore, can produce fruit when planted by itself, but one 
with imperfect flowers can not set fruit unless perfect-flowering 
plants are near by to furnish pollen through the agency of bees or 
other insects. Because of this, varieties having imperfect flowers are 
not so desirable as those having perfect flowers, and fewer of them 
are grown. However, some of the sorts having imperfect flowers, 
or “imperfect varieties” as they are commonly called, are very pro- 


Fic. 2.— Outline map of the United States, showing the average number of carload 
shipments of strawberries for 1923, 1924, and 1925, together with the approxi- 
mate shipping seasons. The dots represent 10 carloads each, except where they 
occur singly, when they may represent any number of carloads up to 10. (Data 
furnished by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 


ductive and are liked in certain sections. Imperfect varieties, also, 
are injured less by the strawberry weevil than perfect sorts, since 
this insect feeds on poJlen; and, in regions where it is serious, im- 
perfect sorts are often grown in relatively large proportions. How- 
ever, they form less than 5 per cent of the total acreage devoted to 
strawberries in the United States, and their planting appears to be 
decreasing. 

_ Where imperfect varieties are used the usual practice in planting 
is to set one row of a perfect variety for every two or three rows of 
an imperfect one. Figure 3 shows both types of flowers. 

Certain sorts, the Glen Mary and the Progressive of the ones most 
commonly grown, under ordinary conditions produce flowers having 
both stamens and pistils, but frequently, under peculiar weather con- 
ditions, they produce so few good stamens that they do not have 
sufficient pollen to insure the setting of fruit. When these varieties 
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do not set well, a variety producing an abundance of pollen should be 
planted with such sorts in the proportion that perfect varieties are 
usually planted with imperfect ones. Apparently, less pollination 
trouble is experienced with these sorts if they are grown on very 
fertile soil. 


PARTIAL STERILITY OF PERFECT-FLOWERED VARIETIES 


The flowers of pistillate-flowered varieties nearly always all set 
fruit when pollinated. The blossoms of perfect-flowered varieties, 
however, rarely all set fruit. Though rain, frost, disease, and insect 
injury may prevent the setting of some flowers, the most common and 
most important cause is the sterility of the pistils. These flowers 
with sterile pistils appear normal but set no fruit or only “ nubbins.” 
Under some conditions not 1 in 50 of the flowers of some varieties 
set. Thus the Ettersburg 121 variety, which is one of the most pro- 
ductive of all varieties on certain heavy soil types in Oregon, does 


Fic. 3.—Staminate and pistillate flowers of the strawberry. At the left is a perfect 
or staminate flower, having both stamens and pistils. At the right is an imperfect 
flower, having pistils but no stamens. Plants of varieties having imperfect 
flowers must have plants of perfect-flowered sorts growing near by in order to 
produce fruit, while the plants of a variety having perfect flowers will produce 
fruit even though no other sort is near 


not set 1 flower in 100 on sandy soils at Glenn Dale, Md., whereas 
adjacent pistillate-flowered sorts set all or nearly all their flowers. 

The first flower to open on a flower cluster is more likely to set 
than the later ones, and the last ones to open are most often sterile. 
On the average about one-third of the blossoms of cultivated perfect- 
flowered varieties are sterile. ‘Those varieties which set the largest 
percentage of their flowers in any locality should be selected. Figure 
4 shows a fruit cluster of the White Sugar variety in which only the 
first three flowers to open have set; all the others are sterile. Figure 
5 shows a fruit cluster of the Klondike variety in which all the flow- 
ers set. 

ADAPTATION OF STRAWBERRY VARIETIES 


In the United States about 50 varieties of strawberries are grown 
rather extensively. Many of these will doubtless be discarded upon 
further trial or when others of better quality and better adapted to 
particular conditions or uses have been introduced. Many of them 
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are suitable for very restricted sections of the country and for par- 
ticular conditions and uses in those sections. Others are more widely 
adapted and may be used for many purposes. 

In addition to these 50 sorts several hundred others are raised to a 
slight extent, but most of them are inferior in productiveness, firm- 
ness, or some other characteristic of commercial importance. 


ADAPTATION TO CLIMATE 


In the selection of a variety one should first determine whether it 
is suited to the climate of the locality. Thus, the Missionary, which 
is a good shipping variety in central Florida, is not a good shipping 


Fic. 4.—A fruit cluster of the White Sugar variety in which only two of the flowers set 
fruit, the other flowers being sterile. In regions where as many of the blossoms are 
sterile as are shown here such a variety will hardly be profitable. All or nearly all 
perfect-flowered varieties show more or less sterility 


variety in the upper Mississippi Valley. In the Southern States the 
Missionary and the Klondike make a quick growth early in the spring, 
producing large crops of early berries, and in those parts of the 
South suited to them they are excellent shipping sorts. Neither of 
them, however, is adapted to the climatic conditions found in the 
Northern States. In like manner the Dunlap, a leading northern 
sort, is not adapted to southern conditions; when grown in the South 
e is too soft for shipping and sometimes too soft even for local mar- 

ets. 

Other varieties, such as the Glen Mary, Belt (William Belt), and 
Marshall, which are grown to a considerable extent in the North- 
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eastern States, are not adapted to conditions farther south because 
of their greater susceptibility to leaf-spot diseases. The Clark, Ju- 
cunda, and other varieties grown in the dry atmosphere of the irri- 
gated ‘sections of the West are not grown in the East and do not 
produce well under the humid conditions in eastern sections. It is 
unportant, therefore, to know the climatic adaptations of the differ- 
ent varieties before selecting them for extensive planting. 


Fic, 5,.—A fruit cluster of the Klondike, a perfect-flowered variety, in which all the 
flowers set, Often, however, the Klondike does not set all’ its flowers 


ADAPTATION TO SOIL 


The soil requirements of the different varieties are important, 
though to a less degree than the climatic requirements. Certain va- 
rieties, like the Klondike and the Dunlap, are adapted to a very 
wide range of soils, while others, such as the Aroma, Gandy, and 
Ettersburg 121, are much more exacting. The Aroma seems best 
adapted to a fairly heavy soil, such as a heavy silt loam, but the 
Gandy and the Ettersburg 121 do best on a clay loam The reason 
for these differences in soil adaption seems to ‘lie, in part at least, 
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in the amount of moisture which the different sorts can get from the 
different soils through their roots. The root systems of different 
varieties, as shown in Figure 6, differ greatly. By a careful study 
of soil types and the behavior of different varieties when grown 
in them, it is possible to select sorts adapted to most farm lands. 
Wherever the soil adaptations of the varieties are known they are 
included in the characterizations given on pages 24 to 30. 





Fic. 6.—Bundles of strawberry plants of the Dunlap and Chesapeake varieties, showing 
the differences in the root systems of these varieties. Each bundle contains 27 plants 
of average size for the variety 


ADAPTATION TO SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


Besides the varieties adapted to certain climatic and soil condi- 
tions there are others which are suited to certain special conditions, 
such as irrigation and intensive garden culture. Thus, the Chesa- 
peake is the variety best liked by those growing strawberries under 
irrigation in the Northeast. This variety, which often fails to make 
a sufficient number of plants to produce profitable crops under non- 
irrigated conditions, makes an excellent stand and gives very large 
yields when irrigated. Likewise, the Marshall, Glen Mary, and some 
others, which do not yield satisfactorily under ordinary field treat- 
ment, produce very large crops when grown under intensive garden 
culture and when stable manure is applied. 
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Varieties which fruit well in certain localities may, nevertheless, 
be undesirable in those same locations. Thus, many sorts will r 
duce good crops in the South, but because they ripen after the fruit 

rown farther north is supplying the markets they are unprofitable 

rom the standpoint of the commercial grower. The more southern 
growers can not compete with those located much nearer the northern 
markets, to which the fruit is largely shipped. The sequence of the 
shipping period in the different districts is shown in Figure 2. Ber- 
ries in Florida ripen during the winter, while farther north the 
ripening follows in succession. Each grower, therefore, must select 
varieties which ripen in his locality at a time when the markets to 
which he ships are not fully supplied from other districts more fa- 
vorably situated than his for supplying the demand. 

Persons raising berries for the home table and the local market 
should plant a variety which ripens through a long season, or sev- 
eral sorts ripening in succession. In the vicinity of Washington, 
D. C., for instance, two varieties have been commonly grown to 
supply the local market. The Tennessee was the leading early sort 
in that locality, and it was followed by the Gandy as the leading 
late-ripening sort. Recently, however, the Howard 17 has replaced 
both to a large extent, as it ripens early and has a long season. 

Varieties especially adapted to canning and preserving are grown 
in many localities. Persons growing berries for such a trade should 
plant sorts which are very productive, hull easily, and retain their 
form, color, and flavor when canned. The Ettersburg 121, Wilson, 
Clark, Parsons, and others are used for such purposes in the regions 
where they are grown. 


DISTRIBUTION OF VARIETIES 


For the purpose of obtaining information on the varieties best 
adapted to different regions, a large number of commercial growers 
in the important producing districts in all parts of the United 
States were requested to give the names of the leading sorts in their 
localities, together with information concerning the acreage, rela- 
tive importance, and merits of each variety as grown under their 
conditions. In addition, personal visits were made to nearly all im- 
portant commercial regions, and most of the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations assisted in furnishing information on strawberry 
varieties. The lists given in Table 1 have been compiled from in- 
formation thus obtained. 


HOW TO USE THE LIST OF VARIETIES 


The lists in Table 1 are arranged alphabetically by States and, 
under the States, by the districts in which strawberries are grown 
commercially, if such districts exist. The varieties are placed ap- 
proximately in the order of their commercial importance in the 
different districts, and in the column headed “ Season and use” the 
purpose for which each variety is especially adapted is given where 
particular merit is known to exist. In using the lists the following 
points should be kept in mind: 


1) The variety lists are suggestive only. Under certain local conditions 
other sorts may be fully as desirable as those named, 
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(2) In the Northeastern States, many strawberry varieties are very exacting 
in their climatic and soil requirements. Therefore, several varieties having the 
same season of ripening are named in many instances. One’s choice of 
varieties under these conditions should be guided by the experience of neigh- 
bors, so far as it can be used. f 

(3) The listing of varieties for certain districts and for certain States should 
not be construed as evidence that conditions therein are necessarily favorable 
to the development of a commercial strawberry industry. On the other hand, 
many sections not named in the lists are well adapted to strawberry growing, 
those mentioned being simply those in which the principal development has 
taken place. 

(4) The fact thaf a variety is adapted to a certain purpose in one region is 
not necessarily evidence that it will be adapted to a similar purpose in 
another region. 

(5) In some localities the sequence of ripening is of great importance. The 
relative time of ripening given in this list is, however, only approximate. 
Conditions within a given region vary widely, and the time of ripening will be 
largely dependent upon local conditions. Varieties for a particular district 
should be selected so that they will ripen at a time when the markets in 
which they are to be sold are not fully supplied from other districts more 
favorably located; otherwise an unequal competition is inevitable at times. 

(6) With the increase of interest in strawberry breeding and increased 
knowledge of the work, better sorts are continually being originated. New 
varieties worthy to replace some of the standard sorts of the present time have 
already been produced and may be expected to come into prominence gradu- 
ally. It is probable that still better varieties will be developed in the future. 

(7) In selecting varieties for a place not specified in the lists, one should 
choose sorts grown where the conditions are as nearly as possible like those 
of the place in question. 

(8) The lists should be used in connection with the characterizations of 
varieties given on pages 24 to 30. 


LIST OF VARIETIES 


TABLE 1,—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States and sections 


[Names of imperfect varieties are followed by the abbreviation “imp.” The lists show 
the varieties most commonly grown in the various regions. Those recommended for 
commercial planting are marked with an asterisk (*). Under “Season and use.” the 
terms early, everbefrer, medium late, midseason, late, short, throughout summer, etce., 
relate to the season of fruitage; the terms canning, dessert, general use, home use, 
main crop, market, shipping, etc., show the purpose for which the variety is grown] 


| 
State, section, locality, and | . State, section, locality, and 
7 ? -— | Season and use ’ %, o | 
variety | eason and use variety 


Rede ate oleh 2 awe 


Season and use 


ALABAMA ARKANSAS—continued 


Castleberry: Throughout the State: 
*Klondike North of Judsonia— 
Calliman: pekeige ore. Klondike. _- 

a ee | *Aroma-.- 
Aroma South of Judsonia— 
Klondike- * Klondike. 

Thorsby: 
* ik, 
oo ARIZONA 
PEIN cs = 3 25550~- || Throughout the State: 
Throughout the State: | WRIA. ckdscerinacs sat 
South of Cullman— | TRCN sop ma cnenns ene! 
*Klondike | | St. Louis 
~ CALIFORNIA 
Klondike-._. Fresno: 
* Marshall 
ARKANSAS | *Brandywine 


| 

| Throughout summer. 
Los Angeles: | 

| 

| 


Do. 





Do. 


Horatio: *Brandywine 
Spring crop only, 


*Klondike | | *Klondike______- 
ee: = —_ ne 
*Klondike > " ie mer 
Late. || Sacramento: ea 
Ozark region: || *Dollar , | Best shipping and 


*Klondike late sort. — 
*Marshall Replacing Jessie 
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TABLE 1.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States, ete—Continued 


State, section, locality, and 
variety | 


CALIFORNIA—continued 


San Francisco: 
*Marshall ( Banner) 
Oregon - - - - 

*Nich Ohmer- -__------ 

Throughout the State: 

North of Fresno— 
*Marshall. 
*Oregon__----- 
*Dollar ’ 
*Nich Ohmer- _. 

South of Fresno— 
*Brandywine- 
*Klondike 


COLORADG 


Loveland- Denver: 
*Dunlap- 
*Jucunda 

Steamboat Springs: 
*Jucunda - 

Throughout the State: 

*Dunla 
*Jucunda 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven: 
*Howard 17 
*Glen M Sab tcsel 
Late SteVens-.----- E 
*Chesapeake- ---.---- - 
Gandy. 
Throughout the State: 
*Howard 17 
RS te ne als io ww a» 
TIN 52a... 
*Glen Mary 
*Late Stevens-- 
*Chesapeake 
*Gandy 
Progressive 


DELAWARE 
Bridgeville: 
* 


*Myer (imp).-..---.------] 
*Woolverton.-.......-- 


Chesapeake 
Selbyville: 
*Gandy 
*Klondike 


*Parsons 
ee ii 


| Dessert. 
| Shipping. 


..| Early, long season. 
| Midseason. 
| Late. 


| Midseason. 


| Late. 





PED rca. Seacncw ond 
Chesapeake 

PRREr REM. 523 non c-5- 

*Woolverton 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington: 
*Howard 17 


State 
Season and use — variety 


FLORIDA 


| Plant City-Lakeland: 
* Missionary 


Starke-Lawtey: 
* Missionary 
*Klondike__-____- 


GEORGIA 
Rossville: 


Menlo: 
*Aroma-_- aes 
Throughout the State: 
North of Atlanta— 
|. ae 
*Klondike 
South of Atlanta— 
*Klondike - -_---- ‘ 
* Missionary... ----- 


IDAHO 


Throughout the State: 
*Superb 
Progressive - ._- 
*Glen Mary-. 
Brandy wine - 
Belt ( William Belt). _--- 
Marshall 
ao, a 


ILLINOIS 





Do. 


Do. Anna: 


0 : 
Very early. Klondike 
Do. *Aroma_-____ 
Throughout the State: | 
Do. | Northern district— 
Late. Saal *Dunlap_ 
Do. *Howard 17 ( Premier) 
Do. Aroma. 
Everbearer. Progressive 
Southern district— 
Dunlap 
*Gandy 
*Armoa 
Klondike 








Midseason. INDIANA 


| Pollinizer for Myer. 


Late. New Albany: 


Early. 


|| Throughout the State: 


| 
Late. | Howard 17 ( Premier) __- 
| : 


Canning and early 
market. 
Canning. 


*Dunlap 
TANGA Su. < os ‘ 


*Sample (imp) - 
Do. *Glen Mary. 
Belt ( William Belt) _ 
Earl vy: *Progressive - ‘ 
. 1OWA 
Keokuk: 
*Dunlap 
Warfield (imp) ‘ 
Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap_ ___-- Sea 
Warfield (imp). 
* Progressive - - 


onan and early || 
market. 

Late. 

Midseason. 

Pollinizer for Myer. 


KANSAS 
Wathena: 


Dunlap- 
Paul Jones (imp)_- 


| 
| 


section, locality, and | 





Season and use 


Practically no other 
planted. 


Chief variety. 
Few grown. 


Late. 
Early. 


Everbearer. 
Do. 


| Local market 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Late. 
Early. 


| Medium late. 


Best variety. 
Very early. 


Everbearer. 


Late. 
| Medium late. 


Very early. 
Local market. 
Shipping. 
Late. 

Do. 
Midseason. 


| Everbearer 


Leading sort. 


E verbearer. 


_| Best shipping. 
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TABLE 1.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States, etec—Continued 


State, section, locality, and 
variety 


KANSAS—continued 


Wathena—C ontinued 
Warfield (imp)--_--.--- 
Gand 

Throughout the State: 

*Dunlap 

*Aroma-. 

* Progressive 
Gandy -- 
Warfield (imp)-- 
Paul Jones (imp) 


KENTUCKY 


Bowling Green: 
*Aroma- 
Louisville: 
*Aroma- 
Gandy : 
Throughout the State: 
*Aroma-.-- a 
Gandy 


LOUISIANA 


Throughout the State: 
*Klondike 


MAINE 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap- - aii ora 5 bie 
PEronene If 5.--.-.-.-... 
*Sample (imp) - - 

* Marshall. -- - - - 
*Glen Mary... 
*Progressi ve-._- 

Belt (William Belt) _ - 


MARYLAND 
Berlin: 


REOUMING. 25 252-eneccscet 


Howard 17 


*Joe.. 
*C hesa pes ike... 
Parsons -- 
Marion: 
*Howard 17-.....----- 


*Chesapeake-.---.- a 
Pittsville: 


*Chesapeake 


PEE so cancasaaesec~ : 


Klondike 


Ridgley: 
Reena 17 a. << ae 2 
Chesapeake 
Gandy--- 


Salisbury: 
*Howard 17 
MORNE G <5 .-<ce--0e ; 
*Chesapeake 
Ne ananeienen 
*Klondike - - 

Showell: 


° Klondike 
Western section: 
*Howard 17 


Late. 





Season and use 


Hardy sort. 
Shipping. 
Everbearer. 
Late. 


| Medium late. 


Late. 


| Midseason. 


Very early. 
Late. 

Special markets. 
Midseason. 
Everbearer. 


Barreling and early 
market. 
Early. 


Do. 
Do. 
Canning. 


Early. 
Do. 

Late. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Canning. 
Early market 

barreling. 


Early. 


Late. 
Early. 


Very early. 
Late. 














State, section, locality, and 
variety 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Concord: 
*Howard 17---- 
i n Ms ary.. 


Falmouth: 
. Howard 17 


Marshfield Hills: 
*Marshall__--- 

Throughout the State: 
*Howard 17 


*Sample (imp) 
OUTED DAUD ccenns occas 
*ierenenl..<......-- 
Abington 
Belt (William Belt) - 
Chesapeake 
Brandywine 
Echo.__ 
*Progressive 


MICIHIGAN 


| Benton Harbor-St. Joseph: 


*Dunlap 
Brandywine. --- a 
*Pocomoke (Gibson). __ _- 
Chesapeake 


| Bridgman: 


*Dunlap 

*Pocomoke 

*Sample (imp) 

*Aroma 
Fennv ille: 


Dun: AD - 
Pocomoke_. 
Throughout the State: 

*Dunlap___- 
*Howard 17 (Premier)... 
*Parsons (Gibson) 
*Pocomoke_-_ 
*Sample (imp) 
*Gandy 

yo Ls 
* Progressive 


MINNESOTA 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap -- 
*Warfield (imp)_--- 
* Progressive - 
Bederwood 
Howard 17 (Premier)... 


MISSISSIPPI 


Throughout the State: 
Klondike - 


MISSOURI 


| Ozark section: 


| North of Missouri River: 


*Dunlap 
Warfield (imp). 
*Progressive - __- 
*Howard 17 (Premier) ___- 
South of Missouri River: 








Season and use 


Barly. 
Midseason. 
Special market. 
Late. 


Early. 


Very early. 


| Midseason. 

| Late. 

| Midseason. 

_.| Special market. 


Everbearer. 


Midseason 
Do. 


| Late. 


Do. 


Midseason. 
| Very early. 


_.| Midseason. 


Do. 


| Midseason. 


Everbearer. 
Trial for late. 


Everbearer. 


Late. 
Early. 


Everbearer. 
Early. 


Shipping. 
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TABLE 1.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States, etc—Continued 


ce 
State, section, locality, and | 
variety | 


MIssOURI—continued 


South of Missouri River 
Continued. 
Bubach (imp) 
*Gandy 
Sample (imp) 


MONTANA 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap 
Progressive-._.--- - 
NEBRASKA 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap 
*Warfield (imp)_-_.-_- 
Bederwood_______.- 
*Progressive - - - 


NEVADA | 


[Varieties grown in Utah and | 
California should be tried] 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap 
*Howard 17 
*Sample (imp) ee 
ison Mery............- 
*Marshall 
Progressive 


NEW JERSEY 
Southern district: 


*Gandy 
*Chesapeake - 


Late Stevens.._._._- 
See 
Shropshire - : 
eo dict ahc bene 
Northern district: 
feowara 87 ..........- ; 
*Chesapeake - - ; 
as isdn ; 
Campbell 
*Gandy 
*Marshall_._._.-- 
*Glen Mary..------ 
*Success - 


NEW MEXICO 
Throughout the State: 
Dunlap 
Arizona 
* Klondike 
NEW YORK 
Oswego: 
TEMS DAOVOUS .....nwoccesad 


Glen Mary 
Rochester: 


*Glen Mary-.--- 
Brandywine - - - 

*Sample (imp) 
Wilson 


Season and use 


Everbearer. 


Everbearer. 


Midseason. 
Very early. 
Late. 
Midseason. 
Special market. 
Everbearer. 


Late. 
Irrigated fields. 
Late. 
Early. 
Do. 


Very early. 
Late; irrigated fields. 


Late. 

Early. 

Late. 

Special market. 
Midseason. 


Throughout the State: 


State, section, locality, and 


, Season ¢ S 
variety eason and use 


NEW yORK—continued 


Erie and Chautauqua Coun- | 
ties: 

Se ee 
Belt (William Belt)... 
MS ob hock ywieckicnd 
*Dunlap 
*Sample_- 
*Pocomoke 
*Parsons 
Bederwood.. 


Canning. 


Highland and Milton: 


Belt (William Belt) 
Bubach (imp) 
Rees) oy x 
Chesapeake 

Joe eens 
Glen Mary....-..---- 
Sample (imp) __- 


Very early. 
Midseason. 
; Do. 
--| Late. 


*Howard 17 

|. ee 

*Glen Mary oan 

*Sample (imp) -_-_-__-- 
Belt (William Beit). 

*Marshall 
New York-. 

*Gandy---- 

*Late Stevens 
Brandywine 
Chesapeake 
Columbia (imp) 
Progressive 


Special market. 


Late. 
Do. 


Everbearer. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Chadbourn: 
*Klondike 
Missionary ...____- 
Mount Olive section: 
*Missionary --.__..._- 
Klondike __. 
Throughout the State: 
*Missionary.........-..- 
*Klondike______- nina 
Thompson -- 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap 
* Progressive. 
Dakota 


E verbearer. 
Very hardy 


OHIO 


Southern district: 
| Medium late. 
*Gandy-. | Late. 
Northern district: 
*Howard 17- 
*Dunlap- - Midseason. 
Gandy --- Late. 
Sample (imp) Do. 
Parsons --- - -- | 
Chesapeake - - - 
Progressive-._--- 


Very early. 


| Everbearer, 
OKLAHOMA 


Throughout the State: 
*Klondike_____- 


1 Formerly much planted for canning; now not extensively grown. 




















State, section, locality, and 


S 
variety eason and use 








OREGON 


Hood River: 
M tnd dt inn kt give chains 
Throughout the State: 


Gold Dollar_....-..--.-- Early local market. 


Pb iit derin ang et — local mar- 
cet. 

PORNO china pe | Midseason local mar- 
ket and barreling. 

*Ettersburg 121._.....---| On heavy soils; can- 
ning. 

MERE So cnaviiennnawgaiee On rich soils; can- 








ning 
Local 








LR etuslbcnSeanstune market and 
home use; long 
fruiting. 

PR take ic isin cacwss Everbearer. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
North East: 
| eae 
oS eae 
Throughout the State: | 
PENIS 89 ois sebnnadasd Very early. 
*Gandy-_- sie dinnesh- a 
VEEN Lb cat invemee. Midseason 
Belt ( William Belt) 
— (imp)------ Late 
Chesapeake. ...-...---.- 
WE Cheha ckpasouwce 


RHODE ISLAND 


Throughout the State: 


*Howard 17 Very early. 






SRNEEEL ocnocn seekers | Special market. 
*Dunlap-__-__-- ..---| Midseason. 
*Sample (imp)- -| Late. 
Progressive......- | Everbearer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Throughout the State: j 
*Missionary 
*Klondike____ 

Thompson 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


Throughout the State: 
SOP ods ann cacewae 
*Warfield (imp)-_.-------- 

*PVORTORILVE. << .65<26i008 
Sample (imp) 


Everbearer. 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville: 
miondike....-2...--..-- 
Chattanooga: | 
ID conc cccownoess Early. 


yer: 
gi en 
*Gandy 
Humboldt: 
FREIND 2525 Sos ckan we 
Portland: 


TEXAS 


San Antonio section: 
WINS rane w ce 
*Missionary...........--- 

Houston: 
TRRMOGID. <2. 205<.---.. 
*Klondike__ 

Exeelsior 


Main crop. 
Do. 
Very early. 
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TABLE 1.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States, etc-——Continued 

















VERMONT 
Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap.__..............! Midseason. 
“OWOIG 17.8265. co Seas Very early. 
*Sample (imp) ----------- Late. : 
Glen Mary.. Midseason. 
*Belt (William Belt)_- Sn 
PENNE 5c nocckesrcecnes 
“Piegressive eee. | Everbearer. ao 
VIRGINIA ~ 
Western Virginia: | 
Bow BENE Resacekeocs poses Early. ‘ 
es tn saen ee Late. =3% 
| Klondike cicadas ope decane Early 
Norfolk: | 


Throughout the State: 


Throughout the State: 


Throughout the State: 
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State, section, locality, and | 


See u 
variety eason and use 













TExas—continued 


Tyler: 
i Rene ee ee, limes” 







UTAH 





Throughout the State: 
Jucunda 
Chesapeake 
Marshall. 































~ 


* Missionary ......-...---- 
Klondike____- 
Jamestown 

Eastern Shore counties: 

WEROW INE Nu. 2. ccu ds ocnce 

























Klondike___- 

Missionary. <u 5 

ae... » iui 
WASHINGTON sf wll 








Ww hite Salmon: 





Puget Sound region: 
WRRMBOR Se cecceteaccse 


"Ga DONA... 22 55..5.- 
*Ettersburg 121____...--- 





General use and bar- 
| _ reling. 

Early local amrket. 

On heavy soils; can- 














| ning. i i 
SHA Sen scenes Shipping and can- 1 eee 
ning. ae 
Ras canittenbiesan ; 
NEG. bec cueuocatien 2 
eee Canning. ; 
INE oicigelgsacnecwes ai 





Late. 


fae ome nw 






WEST VIRGINIA 









"Aroma... puke nteets | 
*Gandy 
*Howard 17. 

EPR Ean tse cacson gion | 





Fe 


| Early. 






= 


wi 


WISCONSIN 






# = 





woe] 
*Warfield (imp) 
Howard ae remier) -..- 
Bederwood_. et 
*PRORIOMENG 2.506. 2s-0- 5. 









Everbearer. 






| 
WYOMING 
| 
| 







RNR et oe 
DOT OUR... oooh 
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It will be noted from Table 1 that only a comparatively small 
number of varieties are grown extensively in this country, while in 
some States only one sort is grown to any extent. Many varieties 
listed, although important in some locality, are comparatively un- 
important when the industry as a whole is considered. Such va 
rieties do not usually remain in cultivation long, for nurserymen 
do not find them as profitable to propagate as the widely grown 
sorts. Furthermore, local varieties are not known by the trade so 
well as the standard sorts, and the fruit is not wanted by buyers un- 
less of exceptionally good quality and grade. Therefore, under 
ordinary conditions, growers shipping to the general markets 
should raise only well-known varieties. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE VARIETIES 


In Table 2 the varieties are listed in the order of their importance 
in the country on the basis of the acreage planted to each. The table 
gives the approximate percentage of the total acreage in the country 
devoted to each variety in 1926. 

It should be noted that 20 sorts constituted about 96 per cent of 
the total commercial strawberry acreage in the United States in 1926. 

The first four sorts—Klondike, Howard 17, Aroma, and Dunlap— 
constituted 67 per cent of the acreage. These have exceptionally 
healthy foliage. In 1919, when this bulletin was first issued, the 
Howard 17 variety had been only recently introduced and was con- 
sidered a promising new sort. Eight years later, it has become 
one of the four principal varieties in the country. It has largely 
replaced a number of minor varieties and apparently will replace 
others. This is a demonstration of the rapidity with which a 
variety of superior merit comes into popular favor. Eight of the 
varieties in Table 2 are known to have originated as the result of 
definite work for the production of better varieties. ‘These con- 
stituted 71 per cent of the total acreage in strawberries in the United 
States in 1927, 

As indicated in the last item in Table 2, “ other varieties” make 
up 4 per cent of the total acreage devoted to strawberries. This 
4 per cent is composed principally of 30 varieties which are given 
in the relative order of their importance on an acreage basis as fol- 
lows: Late Stevens, Clark, Wilson, Warfield, Jucunda, Bubach, 
Nich Ohmer, Excelsior, Haverland, Campbell, Myer, Superior, 
Shropshire, Success, Echo, Williams, Jessie, Thompson, Abington, 
Magoon, Rice (Kittie Rice, Downing’s Bride), Bederwood, Ten- 
nessee, Wolverton, Gold Dollar, Minute Man, New York, Mascot 
(Doris), Early Hathaway (Z'exas), Lupton. There are many other 
varieties in the trade, but they are grown to such a limited extent 
as to be practically negligible. as varieties from a commercial 
standpoint, 


WOWMWSir wow 
Fb wd. ae. au eel eee 














Rank 
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The maps shown as Figures 7 and 8 outline the regions where the 
Klondike, Aroma, Dunlap, Gandy, and certain other important 
varieties are principally grown. 
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KLONOIKE MISSIONARY 











Fic. 


dike, and Missionary varieties of strawberries are profitably grown. 
variety is grown in some sections other aes those shown, 


for the area indicated 


varieties are raised. 


Not all sorts are equal 
often use certain ones 


Total 


Strawberry Varieties in the United States 


TABLE 2.—The principal strawberry varieties in the United States in the order 
of their importance on the basis of the estimated acreage of each 


acreage 


ow 
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16. 
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(per cent) || 


7.—Outline map of the United States, showing where the Dunlap, 


approximate only, and probably exclude small areas where these 
They show, however, the wide distribution of 
certain varieties, suggesting at the same time that many of them are 
adapted to wide variations in soil and climate. 


VARIETIES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


ly well suited to all purposes, and growers 
for special markets. 

several sorts may be needed, ripening from early to late. 
localities where large quantities 0 
especially adapted to this purpose are needed, 
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The Missionary 
but is recommended only 



















For home gardens, 
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berries are canned, varieties 
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VARIETIES FOR CANNING AND SODA FOUNTAINS 


Varieties for the canning trade should be productive and should 
bear medium-sized firm-fleshed berries, separating readily from the 
calyx (hull), deep red to the center, and brisk subacid to acid in 
flavor. Berries having a color that does not fade readily when 
canned make the most attractive product and are the most desirable. 
For the soda-fountain trade the berry need not be so firm as for 
canning. 

The Wilson is used to some extent for canning near Rochester, 
N. Y., and in western Oregon and Washington. In fact, this variety 
is grown. at present only because of its superior canning qualities. 
Near Rochester a variety locally called the Moneymaker is considered 
an especially desirable sort for canning and soda-fountain uses. Its 
origin is unknown, although it resembles the Joe in many ways. In 


ae 


2S Nu 


HOWARD /7 


= W 


MARSHIALL AROMA 


Fic, 8.—Outline map of the United States, showing the areas where the Howard 17, 
Marshall, and Aroma varieties of strawberries are grown extensively 


the Willamette Valley of Oregon the Ettersburg 121 is extensively 
used. In southern California and nearly all of the southern part of 
the United States the Klondike is preferred. In many places in 
Maryland, Delaware, and Michigan the Parsons is liked as well 
as the Klondike. It is easier to remove the calyx from the Parsons 
than from the Klondike, and the former is usually more productive 
in the States mentioned. In the Middle West the Warfield is liked 
for this purpose. 

The Marshall, though of a mild subacid flavor, is extensively 
used for the soda-fountain trade and makes a product of very high 
quality. It is not very productive under ordinary culture in the 
East, and it is not often grown there, but it produces well in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. A new variety, Portia, is considered very desir- 
able for canning. Other sorts used to a considerable extent for 
this purpose are the Gandy, Superior, Dunlap, Joe, and Missionary. 
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VARIETIES FOR SHIPPING 





The following varieties when grown in regions to which they are 
adapted are among the best for shipping to distant markets: Klon- 
dike, Aroma, Clark, Missionary, Gandy, Chesapeake, Joe, Campbell, 
Excelsior, and Nich Ohmer. Other sorts which are fairly good 
shippers are the Late Stevens, Echo, Dollar, Myer, Sample, Poco- 
moke, Dunlap, New York, and Jucunda. Although these sorts are 
firm in some sections, they may not be and often are not good 
shipping sorts in other sections. Therefore a grower who ships to 
distant markets should select varieties which have proved to be firm 
when grown in his locality and should not rely too much on the 
reported behavior of a variety in some section remote from his own. 










VARIETIES FOR SEVERE WINTER CLIMATES 


In the upper Mississippi Valley it is essential that. very hardy 
sorts be selected. Lack of moisture, drying winds, and low tem- 
peratures in winter combine to make very trying conditions, and 
only a very few sorts succeed there. Of the commercial sorts the 
Progressive, an everbearer, is considered the hardiest, the Dunlap 
next, and the Warfield next. The Bederwood and the Superb are 
also hardy in some parts of this region. The Dakota, though not 
considered a commercial variety, can be grown in parts of North and 
South Dakota where even the Progressive is not hardy. 











DISEASE RESISTANCE 






The most serious fungous diseases affecting strawberry plants are 
Botrytis and the various leaf spots. The Botrytis attacks the stem, 
calyx, and fruit in various stages of development. In rainy seasons 
the loss caused by this fungus is often serious, and in sections where 
such seasons occur frequently during the fruiting period those vari- 
eties should be selected which appear from wide observation to be 
least susceptible. Varieties believed to be more or less resistant are 
the Sample, Chesapeake, Aroma, and Superb, but under conditions 
especially favorable for the development of the disease their resis- 
tance is sometimes less pronounced. 

There is a wide range of variation in the resistance of varieties 
to leaf spots, which occur wherever strawberries are grown. In semi- 
arid regions the leaf spots do little damage. They often cause seri- 
ous injury in the North, but are especially destructive in the Southern 
States. Varieties such as Glen Mary and Marshall which are sus- 
ceptible to these diseases, are limited in their range to semiarid and 
northern regions. Some sorts, however, show marked resistance, 
among them the Chesapeake, Progressive, Aroma, Superb, Howard 
17, and Dunlap. 

In some sections of the United States and in certain seasons con- i 
siderable damage to the foliage of some varieties is caused by mil- 
dew. It is of much less common occurrence, however, than either of 
the other diseases mentioned and is not of great importance, as a 
rule, on the more generally grown commercial sorts, 






















INSECT RESISTANCE 


Less is known of the relative susceptibility of strawberry varieties 
to the various insect pests than of their susceptibility to diseases of 
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the foliage and fruit. It is known, however, that the Chesapeake is 
more resistant than many sorts to attacks of the red spider and thrips, 
Varieties having imperfect flowers are known to be damaged very 
little by the weevil, while in certain sections those having perfect 
flowers are often severely injured. Therefore, wherever the weevil 
does serious damage, growers prefer to plant imperfect varieties, 
with the perfect varieties least susceptible to injury by the weevil 
for pollinators. Among the perfect sorts badly injured by the weevil 
are the Somerset Pride (Pride of Somerset), Chipman, Klondike, 
and Missionary. The Aroma and the Mascot have been the least at- 
tacked, while the Gandy seems to be less susceptible than many other 
sorts. 
LARGE, SHOWY FRUIT 

Among the varieties having large, showy fruit are the Chesapeake, 
Portia, Joe, Nich Ohmer, Lupton, Marshall, Oregon, Magoon, Suc- 
cess, and Belt (William Belt). Others bearing fruit which is almost 
as large and showy are the Early Jersey, Howard 17, Aroma, Gandy, 
Brandywine, Jucunda, and Glen Mary. 


ESPECIALLY SWEET FRUIT 


Many persons who can not eat certain varieties of strawberries 
because of their high acidity can eat the milder flavored sorts without 
harm. The New York is considered one of the best for such use, as 
it is very mild. Other mild-flavored sorts are the Marshall, Chesa- 
peake, Belt (William Belt), Nich Ohmer, Early Jersey, and Superb. 


FRUIT OF ESPECIALLY HIGH DESSERT QUALITY 


The quality of strawberry varieties is influenced to a large extent 
by climate and local weather conditions. Furthermore, varieties that 
appeal to certain individuals as of very high quality do not so appeal 
to others. Some like varieties with a very mild flavor, while others 
like those having a pronounced flavor and considerable acidity. 
Varieties vary greatly from season to season in the same section, and 
often have higher dessert quality toward the end of the season than 
at the beginning. Moreover, a variety may have good dessert quality 
in one locality, but this quality may be poor in a section having a 
different climate. Thus, the Nich Ohmer is almost insipid in Florida, 
but often has high quality in New Jersey and California. 

The Marshall, Americus, and Jucunda are among the varieties 
having the best dessert quality. The Marshall is mild in flavor; the 
Americus, an everbearer, is a little more acid and has a musky flavor 
as well, while the Jucunda is subacid. Other varieties of high qual- 
ity are the Belt (William Belt), Rockhill, Chesapeake, Joe, Dunlap, 
Oregon, Success, New York, Portia, and Howard 17. 


VARIETIES ADAPTED TO HILL CULTURE 


Along the South Atlantic and Gulf coast, plants of the Klondike 
and Missionary are commonly set late in summer or in autumn and 
do not have an opportunity to make runners before fruiting the fol- 
lowing season. They are therefore grown in accordance with the 
hill system. In other parts of the United States east of the Rocky 
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Mountains these sorts are ordinarily grown under the matted-row 
system. 
n the irrigated regions of the West nearly all varieties are grown 

In tl ted regions of the West nearly all ti ; 
to some extent at le: ast, under the hill system. Among these are the 

ark, Marsha agoo re ollar, dike, Oregon 
Clark, Marshall, Magoon, Superb, Doll Klondike, Oregon, 
Brandywine, and Jucunda. 

In humid regions, however, few varieties are ordinarily grown in 

ills. Those so grown are sorts which bear showy fruit of high 
hill g g 
quality or which make comparatively few runners. The most im- 
portant of these sorts are the Chesapeake, Marshall, and Joe, and ‘wy 
among the everbearers are the Superb and Progressive. _" 









EARLY, MIDSEASON, AND LATE VARIETIES 






It is difficult to classify varieties according to their season of 
ripening, because this period is influenced by local weather condi- 
tions, by climate, exposure, soil, and the treatment given the planta- 
tion. Thus the Missionary, which is an early variety in Maryland, 
may begin to bear in F lorida in December and continue until May 
under favorable conditions. The Bré andywine and Marshall mature ai 

their fruit in June in Massachusetts, but in California they may 
begin in April and fruit almost continuously until November. 
Weather conditions also affect the length of the ripening season, and 
a variety which ordinarily ripens its crop in a short period may, in 
cool weather, have a season extending over several weeks. Varieties 
are affected differently by cool weather ; some which are early and 
ripen very rapidly in warm weather may be late and ripen very 
slowly when the weather is cool. Exposure, type of soil, and cultural 
conditions also affect the ripening season of varieties. Any classifi- 
cation on the basis of the season of ripening therefore must be 
somewhat general, and the lists given in Table 3 must be so in- 
terpreted. 

















TaBLe 3.—Varieties listed according to season of ripening 






[Abbreviations: ¢ch=Everbearer, em=early to midseason, ml=midseason to late, re=very early, 
vl=very late] 
















Early varieties Midseason varieties . | Late varieties 
Campbell (ve). Dollar. | New York. Aroma (mi). 
Dunlap (em). Echo. | Oregon (em). | Belt (William Belt) (ml). 
Excelsior (ve). Glen Mary. | Parsons. Brandywine. 

Gold Dollar. Haverland (em). | Pocomoke. Chesapeake. 
Heflin. Klondike. | Shropshire. Gandy. 

Howard 17 (ve). Magoon. | Success (em). Joe (ml). 
Progressive (ve, eb). Marshall (em). | Woolverton. Jucunda. 
Superior. Missionary (em). Wilson. Late Stevens. 
Tennessee. Myer (mi). Williams. Mascot (vl). 
Warfield. Nich Ohmer (ml), 






Portia. 
Sample. 












EVERBEARING VARIETIES 






In Table 3 the Progressive is listed according to the season when 
it produces its spring crop. Under favorable conditions it also 
produces a crop during the summer and autumn. Several other 
everbearing sorts are in the trade, but are not generally so desirable 
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as the Progressive. Among those grown to a slight extent are the 
Duluth, Peerless, Americus, and Superb. 


NEW VARIETIES 


New sorts which are superior to standard ones are introduced oc- 
casionally, but most of the introductions areinferior. The number of 
new varieties that may be introduced can be better realized by refer- 
ence to Figure 9, which shows beds containing about 15,000 seedlings, 
each one potentially a distinct variety. The breeder on whose 
grounds the photograph was taken has raised from 10,000 to 25,000 
seedlings annually for many years and is testing hundreds under 
field conditions, but has not yet introduced a single variety. Other 
breeders in various parts of the United States are doing similar work, 


Fic. 9.—Seed beds filled with seedling strawberry plants. The seed was planted the pre- 
vious autumn and the beds covered with a straw mulch, which was removed early in 
the spring. On July 13, when the photograph was taken, about 15,000 seedlings had 
started, each one of which is potentially a distinct variety 


The best of the seedlings are introduced as new varieties, but on ex- 
tended trial they may develop some weakness which makes them un- 
desirable. Growers, therefore, should test new varieties before 
planting them extensively. 

When new varieties are tested they should be set by the side of 
standard sorts and receive similar treatment. If a variety shows 
itself very susceptible to leaf spot and other diseases it should be dis- 
carded afer one crop is harvested ; if it does not seem susceptible, the 
test should extend over two or three years, as some seasons are more 
favorable than others. Furthermore, even in favorable seasons some 
varieties do not show their true character the first year. A 3-year 
test, however, will generally indicate the probable value of any new 


sort, 
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It is not intended in this bulletin to make recommendations regard- 
ing new varieties. They must be tested widely in representative 
sections in order to determine their range of adaptability and 
relative merit. 


THE RUNNING OUT OF VARIETIES 


It is often asserted in certain sections that a strawberry variety 
may be very productive for a few years and then “run out,” that is, 
become unproductive. Some sorts are said to run out quickly, in 
2 or 3 years, others in about 7 years, while the best run out in about 
14 years. A glance at the record of the leading varieties grown at 
present should help to correct this view. 

The Klondike was originated about 1896 and introduced in 1901, 
while the Aroma originated in 1889, the Dunlap in 1890, the Gandy 
in 1885, the Missionary about 1900, the Chesapeake in 1903, the 
Clark before 1880, the Joe before 1899, the Marshall in 1890, and the 
Sample in 1894. The Jucunda, the leading variety in Colorado, was 
introduced before 1860. The Wilson originated in 1851 and is still 
grown in some localities. It was at one time grown throughout 
the United States, but it has been replaced in most sections by varie- 
ties more resistant to disease and having larger, firmer berries with 
milder flavor. In the vicinity of Rochester, N. Y., where it is still 
grown to some extent for the canneries, it sometimes yields nearly 
10,000 quarts to the acre, though in general its light yield is doubt- 
less the principal reason why it has been so largely crowded out by 
other varieties. Furthermore, the Wilson requires a richer soil than 
has been used in many instances, which may account for the small 
crops produced. Since varieties having larger, firmer, and sweeter 
berries than the Wilson have been introduced the standards have 
risen and are continually rising. Unconsciously, old sorts are being 
judged by new standards, and although they do not seem to be as 
good as they once were, in reality no change has occurred. 

Where the yields of certain varieties have decreased markedly 
within a comparatively few years, various reasons may be assigned. 
In the South Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coast States, the nematode 
has been an important cause of failure. In nearly all sections leaf 
spots, Botrytis, and to a lesser extent mildew have caused serious 
loss. New varieties may be compartively free from these diseases 
at the time of their introduction, but after a few years may prove so 
susceptible that they can not be grown profitably. Therefore, al- 
though yields from certain sorts may decrease after a few years 
even on soils the fertility of which has been maintained, it is probable 
that some disease factor can be assigned as the cause of the reduced 
yield. Virus or mosaic diseases may have caused a decrease in yield 
in some sections. 

In selecting varieties to plant, those resistant to disease should 
be chosen, and as far as possible they should be separated from 
diseased plantations. If the fertility of the soil is maintained, if 
varieties which are very resistant to disease are set, and if reason- 
able care is exercised in propagation, no running out in the usual 
sense of the term is likely to occur. 
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CHARACTERIZATIONS OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VARIETIES 


The following characterizations are intended to aid the prospec- 
tive strawberry grower in his selection of sorts especially suited to 


LONG CONIC 


LONG WEDGE SHORT WEDGE 


Fic. 10.—Different forms of strawberries, illustrating cer- 
tain terms used in describing the varieties. (Drawn by 
L. C. C. Krieger) 


his section and to 
the purpose _ for 
which he wishes to 
grow them. Only 
those varieties which 
are extensively 
grown in at least 
one section and 
promising new sorts 
which have been 
widely tested are 
listed here, and only 
those characteris- 
tics having a bearing 
on the commercial 
value of a variety 
are stated. By us- 
ing these character- 
izations in connec- 
tion with the list of 
varieties arranged 
according to States 
and sections in 
Table 1, the pro- 
spective planter 
should be able to 
select desirable sorts 
for his conditions. 
The meaning of the 
terms used in de- 
scribing the form 
of berries can be 
understood by ref- 
erence to Figure 10. 
Imperfect varieties 
have “imp.” follow- 
ing theirnames. All 
others are perfect. 
Aroma.—Kansas ori- 
gin, 1889. Berry large, 
globose-conic to short 
wedge shaped, firm, 
bright crimson on sur- 
face with light-red flesh, 
mild subacid, quality 


good ; midseason to late. - 


Foliage very healthy; 
plants make runners 
freely. The Aroma is 
the leading variety in 


Kentucky, northern Arkansas, and southern Missouri, and is grown extensively 
in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, and Delaware. Its chief 
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merits are the disease resistance of its foliage, the productiveness of the plants, - 
and the firmness, high dessert quality, and attractive appearance of the fruit. 
It is one of the best shipping varieties of the country and is well adapted to 
the general market requirements. It is best adapted to silt or clay soils. 

Belt (William Belt).—Ohio origin, about 1888. Berry large, irregular, globose- 
conic to wedge shaped, soft, attractive dark crimson with dark-red flesh, mild 
subacid, quality very good to best; season medium late. Foliage only fairly 
healthy in New England, New York, and other parts of the North and very 
susceptible to leaf-spot diseases in New Jersey and southward; plants make 
runners freely. This variety is widely grown for home use and local market 
in New England and New York and to a slight extent in other northern re- 
gions. It is liked because of its productiveness and its attractive, dark-red, 
mild-flavored fruit of best quality. However, it should be planted on fertile 
soil and receive high cultivation. Fertilizers containing nitrogen should be 
applied, in order to insure an abundant foliage in the spring to mature the crop. 

Brandywine.—Pennsylvania origin, 1889. Berries large, broadly globose-conie, 
medium firm, deep crimson with a dark flesh, brisk subacid, quality good to 
very good; season late. Foliage only fairly healthy in the extreme North, 
very susceptible to leaf spot from the latitude of New Jersey southward; plants 
make runners very freely. This variety is still grown to a small extent in 
New England and Michigan under high culture, and it is one of the leading 
varieties about Los Angeles, Calif., where it fruits continuously from early 
spring until late autumn. In California it is not seriously affected by leaf- 
spot diseases, but in the Eastern States it is too susceptible to them to be 
desirable. 

Burrill—TIllinois origin, 1909. This variety is very similar to the Dunlap, 
its pollen parent, but under some conditions sets fruit better than that variety 
especially at the beginning of the season. 

Campbell.—New Jersey origin, about 1911. Berry medium size, globose to 
globose-conie, firm in southern New Jersey, rich crimson color with prominent 
yellow seeds, subacid, quality good; season very early and long. Foliage 
healthy; plants make runners freely. The Campbell is an early variety, the 
fruit of which resembles the Chesapeake very closely, although smaller. It is 
grown extensively in New Jersey, where it is liked for its productiveness and 
for its attractive fruit, which is uniform in shape and ships well. 

Chesapeake.—Maryland origin, 1903. Berry large, globose-conic to short wedge 
shaped, firm, bright crimson, with prominent seeds and light-red or whitish 
flesh, mild subacid, quality good to very good; late in season. Foliage re- 
markably healthy; plants make few runners except in rich, moist soil. The 
Chesapeake is the leading variety grown under irrigation in the northeastern 
United States. It is also raised extensively without irrigation in Maryland. 
Delaware, and New Jersey, and is very desirable for home use and for market 
purposes in eastern Missouri and all the northern United States east of the 
Mississippi. It is liked because of its large, uniform, attractive fruit of ex- 
cellent dessert and shipping quality and the remarkable freedom of its foliage 
from diseases and insects. Under irrigation it is one of the most productive 
of all varieties, and the fruit does not rot as badly as most other sorts, 

Clark.—Oregon origin, introduced about 1880. Berries medium size, globose 
to globose-conic, very firm in Oregon and Washington, dark crimson with dark- 
red flesh, brisk subacid to acid, quality good; midseason. Foliage healthy in 
the Northwest, plants make runners quite freely. The Clark is grown only in 
the Pacific Northwest and is practically the only variety raised in the Hood 
River and White Salmon regions. It is liked because of its excellent shipping 
quality and attractive color and because it retains its shape and color well 
when canned. It is considered the best shipping and canning sort grown in 
the Northwest, and is recommended for that region. It is not, however, a 
heavy producer. The color of its foliage under certain conditions suggests 
mosaic infection, which may be the cause of its low yields. 

Dollar—New Jersey origin; introduced about 1885. Berry large, globose- 
conic, firm in the Sacramento Valley of California, attractive red, subacid, 
quality good; season near Sacramento about three weeks after Jessie. Plants 
make runners freely. This is a leading variety near Sacramento, Calif., where 
it is liked because of its very firm fruit and attractive color, and because the 
plants bear steadily from about April 20 to late summer or fall, It is not 
grown extensively commercially elsewhere. 
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Dunlap.—TIllinois origin, 1890. Berry medium size, conic, not very firm, dark 
crimson with deep-red flesh, subacid, quality very good; season early to mid- 
season. Foliage healthy in the North, somewhat susceptible to leaf spot in 
the Southern States; plants make runners very freely ; very hardy and drought 
resistant. This variety is grown widely in central and northern Illinois, in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 
It is also widely grown in all other parts of the Northern States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and does best on clay soil. The Dunlap is liked because 
the plants are very hardy and productive, the foliage very healthy, and the 
berries of very good dessert quality. They are not, however, very good for 
shipping and are grown chiefly for home use and local markets. 

Echo.—New York origin; introduced 1907. Berry medium size, globose-conic 
to short wedge shaped, firm, dull crimson with red fiesh, subacid to acid, quality 
fair; midseason. Foliage affected somewhat by leaf-spot disease in eastern 
Massachusetts ; plants make runners freely. The Echo is a leading variety in 
the Falmouth region of Massachusetts, where it is liked because of its pro- 
ductiveness, its large stiff stems which hold the fruit off the ground, and the 
shipping quality of the berries. It is not raised in other localities to any 
great extent and has been replaced largely by Howard 17. 

Ettersburg 121.—California origin. Berries small to medium, globose, very 
firm, medium red, rather mild subacid, quality good to very good; midseason 
to late. Foliage small and subject to leaf spot in Eastern States; plants 
make runners quite freely. This variety is grown chiefly in western Oregon, 
where it is considered the best sort for canning. There it succeeds best on 
certain clay and silt soils and is exceedingly productive. On sandy soils many 
of its flowers are sterile and it is unsatisfactory. In the Eastern States most 
of its flowers are sterile, and it is so unproductive that it is not grown. 

Excelsior.—Arkansas origin, 1892. Berries small to medium, oblate to globose, 
firm, dark crimson with red flesh, acid, quality good; season very early. 
Foliage susceptible to leaf-spot diseases; plants make runners very freely. The 
Excelsior has been a leading early variety for market in all parts of the United 
States and is still grown extensively in Arkansas and southern California. 
It is liked because of its extreme earliness and because the fruit stands ship- 
ping well. The berries are very small, however, especially after the first two 
or three pickings. They are also very acid, hence not desirable for dessert 
use until fully ripe, when they can not be shipped well. 

Gandy.—New Jersey origin, 1885. Berry large, irregular, globose-conic, firm, 
deep crimson with red flesh, brisk subacid, quality good; season late. Foliage 
more healthy, as a rule, than that of most sorts, yet somewhat susceptible to 
mildew, and sometimes attacked by leaf-spot diseases; plants make runners 
freely. The Gandy is a leading variety in parts of Maryland, Delaware, and 
New Jersey and is grown throughout the northern United States except in 
the colder parts of the Middle West. It is liked because of its large, attrac- 
tive, deep-red, firm fruit, of excellent dessert quality and because it ripens 
late, after the season of many others has ended. It is grown for shipping 
to the general markets and is liked for canning, especially in the home. It 
does best on moist heavy clay soils. Except on heavy soils, however, it is not 
very productive, and in some cases it is somewhat susceptible to foliage disease. 
The berries are apt to decrease in size if a field is fruited more than one year. 

Glen Mary (partially imperfect ).—Pennsylvania origin; introduced in 1896. 
Berry large, irregular globose-conic, rather soft to medium, deep crimson with 
red flesh, often with white tips, subacid, quality good; midseason. Fruit 
stems too slender to hold fruit off the ground. Foliage susceptible to leaf spot; 
plants make runners freely; best adapted to heavy soils. The Glen Mary is 
grown extensively in New York and New England and in some other parts of 
the northern United States. It is liked because it is exceedingly productive 
and the fruit is deep red in color. The plants, however, must receive high 
culture in order to produce berries of good size. 'The foliage is very suscep- 
tible to leaf spot, and for this reason it is grown very little south of New 
Jersey on the Atlantic coast. Even in the New England States and New York 
growers consider it desirable to use large quantities of stable manure in late 
autumn or nitrate of soda in early spring in order to force a rapid spring 
growth of leaves; otherwise, the foliage may be so badly damaged by leaf 
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spot that not enough remains to mature a crop. The blossoms are not entirely 
self-fertile, and some other variety, such as the Dunlap, should be planted 
with it to furnish pollen. The berries often have white tips when they are 
otherwise ripe and ready to pick. 

Gold Dollar.—Oregon origin ; introduced about 1906. Berry medium to large, 
globose-conic, soft to fairly firm, dark! crimson, flesh red to center, subacid, 
quality good; season early. Plants make runners freely. The Gold Dollar is 
grown somewhat in Oregon and in the Puget Sound region of Washington 
where it is considered one of the best early varieties. 

Haverland (imp.).—Ohio origin, 1882. Berries medium to large, long conic, 
soft, bright scarlet with light-red fiesh, subacid, quality good; early to mid- 
season. Foliage healthy; plants make runners freely; adapted especially to 
heavy soils. The Haviland has been liked, especially in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan, because of its productiveness, the attractiveness and good quality of 
its fruit, and its success on nearly all soils. The fruit, however, is soft and 
light colored and is not liked for any but near-by markets. The fruit stems are 
slender and the berries lie on the ground. It is not grown as much as formerly. 

Heflin.—North Carolina origin; introduced about 1902. Grown extensively 
in Eastern Shore section of Virginia. Very early, but too soft and flesh color 
too light. 

Howard 17 (Premier).—Massachusetts origin; introduced as Howard 17 in 
1918. Berry medium to large, long conic, fairly firm, red with red flesh, sub- 
acid, quality very good; very early with long season. Foliage very healthy; 
plants generally make runners freely. It is now one of the leading varieties 
in New England southward to Virginia and westward to Illinois and Michigan. 
Although it has only recently become well known, it is one of the best sorts 
for home use and local markets east of the Mississippi and north of Virginia 
and the Ohio River. It should also be tried in Missouri, Kentucky, and the 
western part of Virginia. It is liked because of its exceptionally healthy -foli- 
age, its productiveness, and the high dessert quality of the fruit. It does well on 
a wide range of soil types. The fruit is probably not firm enough to ship to dis- 
tant markets, though it is shipped extensively from Maryland to northern markets. 

Joe (Big Joe).—New Jersey origin ; introduced in 1899. Berry large, globose- 
conic, firm, dark crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good to very good; 
midseason to late. Foliage healthy; plants make runners freely on good soil. 
This variety is extensively grown in Maryland, New Jersey, and to some extent 
in Delaware. It is also grown to a less extent in all parts of the northern 
United States except in parts of the Middle West having very severe winters. 
It is liked because of its large attractive berries, which are very good shippers 
and of good dessert quality. The Joe is liked by many as well as the Chesa- 
peake for intensive culture, and because it makes rather more plants than that 
variety it is sometimes more desirable. 

Jucunda.—European origin; introduced before 1860. Berry large, globose- 
conic to long conic, fairly firm, light crimson with white flesh, mild subacid to 
sweet, quality very good; season late. Plants make runners freely in Colorado. 
The Jucunda is practically the only variety grown in the Steamboat Springs 
region of Colorado and is little grown elsewhere. It is liked there because of 
its high quality, attractive appearance, uniform shape, late season, and be- 
cause the fruit stems hold the berries off the ground. The berry, however, is 
somewhat softer than is desirable for a first-class shipping variety, and the 
flesh is too light in color. In the Steamboat Springs region it responds well to 
applications of stable manure, and the fruit ripens during the last of July and 
the first of August. 

Klondike.—Louisiana origin, about 1896. Berry medium size, globose or 
globose-conic (except in California, where it is necked), very firm, deep crim- 
son to center, acid, quality fair to good; midseason. Foliage healthy; plants 
make runners freely. The Klondike is grown almost exclusively in all parts 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast States except in central Florida, in 
certain parts of North Carolina and West Virginia, and in the Cullman region 
of Alabama. It is also grown extensively in southern California and in Ar- 
kansas, southern Missouri, southern Illinois, Maryland, and Delaware. It is 
liked because its foliage is very resistant to disease, and its fruit very firm 
and deep crimson in color, It is one of the best shipping varieties in the 
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United States, and is especially adapted to market purposes. Because of its 
deep-red color and firm flesh, it is well liked for canning and is one of the 
best varieties for this purpose. The hulls, however, do not separate easily, and 
in Delaware and Maryland the berries are small after the first few pickings. 

Lupton.—New Jersey origin; introduced about 1915. Berry large, often 
double; firm, very showy; quality poor; midseason. Foliage resembles the 
Chesapeake, but is quite susceptible to leaf spot. Plants make runners freely. 
Best adapted to low ground like that on which the Gandy does best. The Lup- 
ton is being grown somewhat in southern New Jersey. It is liked because of 
its remarkably handsome fruit, which is considered to have good shipping 
quality; on the Philadelphia and Boston markets it has commanded fancy 
prices. The berries, however, have coarse, dry flesh which makes them low in 
dessert quality. 

Magoon.—Oregon origin; introduced in 1894. Berry medium to large, irregu- 
lar globose-conic, soft, attractive dark crimson with dark-red flesh, mild subacid, 
quality good; midseason. Makes plants freely. The Magoon is grown to some 
extent in the Willamette Valley of Oregon and in western Washington; it is 
very productive there, and is liked for home use and local market. The fruit, 
however, is too soft for shipping. 

Marshall.—Massachusetts origin, 1890. Berry large, irregular globose-conic 
to conic, soft, deep crimson with dark-red flesh, subacid, quality best; early to 
midseason. Foliage fairly healthy in New England and New York, but too sus- 
ceptible to leaf spot farther south to be desirable; plants make runners freely ; 
especially adapted to heavy soils. The Marshall is the standard of excellence 
in dessert quality and is grown chiefly because of this and because, under the 
most intensive garden culture, it produces large crops of handsome berries. 
It seems necessary even in New England and New York to grow it on rich soil 
and to fertilize it heavily in the autumn with stable manure or in the spring 
with nitrate of soda in order to force a rapid growth of foliage ; otherwise, the 
leaf-spot diseases frequently injure it so severely that the fruit does not 
develop. In southern New Jersey and regions of similar or more southern 
latitudes the Marshall is not considered desirable because it is very suscepti- 
ble to leaf spot, and because the berries are small after the first few pickings. 
It is the leading variety in California and one of the most important in 
Oregon and Washington. In California it fruits throughout the summer and 
is exceedingly productive. In Oregon and Washington it is grown extensively 
for the preserving trade. 

Mascot (Doris).—Virginia origin; introduced in 1908. Berry large, irregular 
globose-conic to short wedge shaped, medium red color with red flesh, firm, mild 
subacid, quality good; season late to very late. The Mascot has been widely 
tested in New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, and is now being grown exten- 
sively in some parts of those States. It is liked because it is later in season 
than the Gandy and is very productive, with very large attractive berries of 
excellent quality. In New Jersey it does not have the white or green tip, which 
often detracts from the appearance of the Gandy, and its quality is considered 
better. It is recommended for testing where the Gandy succeeds. 

Missionary.—Virginia origin, about 1900. Berry below medium size to large, 
conic, soft to very firm according to the section in which it is grown, dark 
crimson with dark-red flesh, acid, quality fair to good; early to midseason. 
Foliage very resistant to leaf spot; makes runners freely. This variety is the 
standard sort for Florida and is grown extensively in the eastern part of North 
Carolina, in the Norfolk region of Virginia, and in some parts of eastern Mary- 
land. The berry, however, is softer than the Klondike in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland, but is more productive. In central Florida the berry 
is very firm, and excellent for shipping. It begins to ripen there in December 
or January and continues until April at least. Because of its ripening season, 
its firm, attractive fruit, and the freedom of its foliage from leaf spot, it is 
considered more desirable than any other sort for that region. 

Myer (imp.).—Delaware origin, 1906. Berry medium size to large, globose- 
conic, soft to medium firm, attractive deep-red color with lighter flesh, mild 
subacid, quality good; midseason to late. Foliage healthy; plants make run- 
ners freely. This variety is grown extensively only in southern Delaware, 
where it is liked because of its productiveness and because its fruit is of good 
size, attractive in color, and reaches market in fair condition. In addition, the 
Myer, being a pistillate variety, is not affected as much by the weevil as many 
other varieties and is liked because of this. It is not as good for shipping, 
however, as other varieties grown in that region, 
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New York.—New York origin, 1890. Berries large to very large, irregular, 
crimson with red flesh, soft to firm, mild subacid, quality very good; mid- 
season. Foliage healthy in the Northeast; plants make runners freely. This 
variety has been widely grown in theNortheastern States because of its large 
sweet fruit, which can be eaten by many who can not eat the more acid fruit 
of most sorts. The New York is sold under other names, though there may 
be other varieties sold under the same names. There are several varieties in 
the trade which are very similar, and probably some of ‘them are identical 
with the New York. These include the Otto, Fairdale Giant, Morgan, Oswego, 
Pocahontas, Roosevelt, Ryckman, Maximus, Big Perry, Armstrong, Hummer, 
Uncle Jim, and others. 

Oregon.—Oregon origin, about 1898. Berry medium to large, globose-conic to 
conic, fairly firm, dark crimson with lighter red flesh, mild subacid, quality 
good to very good; early to midseason. Plants make runners freely. The 
Oregon is grown chiefly in the Pacific Northwest and in the vicinity of San 
Francisco, Calif.; it is considered desirable for home use and for markets 
because of the productiveness of the plants and its large attractive berries of 
excellent quality. It is similar to the Marshall, which is apparently often 
planted and called the Oregon. 

Parsons (Parsons Beauty, Gibson).—Maryland origin, about 1890. Berry me- 
dium to large, irregular-conic to wedge shaped, soft, bright crimson with red 
flesh, brisk, subacid, quality fair to good, midseason. Foliage somewhat sus- 
ceptible to leaf spot; plants make runners freely. This variety is grown 
chiefly for canneries, and is liked very well for this purpose. The plants are 
productive; the fruit retains its shape fairly well after cooking; the hull 
removes easily; and the flesh is red and has a brisk subacid flavor. The 
Parsons is grown chiefly in Delaware, Maryland, western New York, and 
western Michigan. It is usually advantageous to use stable manure late 
in the autumn on plantations of this variety in order to induce a vigorous 
foliage growth early in the spring. 

Pocomoke (Gibson).—Maryland origin; introduced about 1902. Berry me- 
dium to large, globose-conic, fairly firm, bright crimson, brisk subacid, quality 
good; midseason. Foliage fairly healthy; plants make runners freely. This 
variety is grown extensively in western New York, Michigan, and other parts 
of the Middle West. It is also grown extensively under the name Gibson. It 
is liked because it is hardy and productive with large attractive fruit which 
reaches the market in good condition. Very similar to Parsons. 

Premier.—Introduced in 1915. A synonym of Howard 17. See the description 
of that variety. 

Progressive.—Iowa origin, 1908. Berry small to medium size, conic, soft to 
moderately firm, dark crimson with dark-red flesh, subacid, quality good to 
very good; an everbearer, season early, fruiting until hard frosts in autumn. 
Foliage healthy and one of the most resistant of all to leaf-spot diseases ; 
plants make runners freely on rich ground. The Progressive is the most widely 
grown of the everbearing strawberries. It is liked because of its hardiness, 
its resistance to leaf-spot diseases, its excellent dark-red fruit; also because 
if planted in early spring it yields a considerable quantity of fruit the same 
year. It is especially adapted to home gardens and intensive culture on rich 
soil, amply supplied with moisture. It is adapted to regions north of those in 
which the Klondike succeeds, but has not been found adapted to the South. 

Sample (imp.).—Massachusetts origin, 1894. Berry large, conic to long conic, 
soft to medium firm, dark crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good; season 
late. Foliage usually healthy in the North, affected by leaf spot in southern 
New Jersey and southward; plants make runners freely. The Sample is grown 
extensively in New England and New York and to some extent in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. It is liked because of its productiveness 
and its large, uniform, attractive, dark-red fruit. The berries, however, are 
somewhat soft for shipping; it is especially adapted to home gardens and the 
local market. It is commonly pollinated with Dunlap and other varieties of 
the same season. 

Shropshire.—New Jersey origin, about 1911. Berries medium to large, irregu- 
lar, conic, wedge shaped, many berries hollow, firm dark crimson with red 
flesh, subacid, quality poor to fair; midseason. Foliage healthy; plants make 
tunners freely. This variety is grown quite extensively in southern New Jersey, 
but has not been tried in other localities. It is liked because of its productive- 
hess, its very showy berries with their prominent seeds, and its large stems, 
which hold the fruit erect, 
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Success.—Connecticut origin; introduced in 1897. Berry medium to large, 
irregular globose-conic, soft, bright scarlet with light-red flesh, mild subacid, 
quality good to very good; early to midseason; makes runners freely. This 
variety is grown to some extent in New Jersey and New England and is liked 
because of its attractive fruit of excellent quality. It is adapted to home use 
and local markets in the northern part of the United States. 

Superior.—Delaware origin, about 1888. Berry medium size, conic wedge 
shaped, firm, dark crimson with light-red to whitish flesh, subacid to acid, quality 
good; season medium early. Makes runners freely. This variety is liked 
in some parts of Delaware and New Jersey because of its productiveness 
and its very attractive fruit with prominent seeds. It is also a fairly good 
shipping variety and is used by canneries. The berries, however, are small 
after the first few pickings, and it is now being supplanted by other varieties 
in many localities. 

Tennessee (T'ennessee Prolific).—Tennessee origin; introduced about 1892. 
Berry medium size to large. globose-conic to wedge shaped, soft to moderately 
firm, bright crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good; season early. Foliage 
healthy near Washington, D. C.; plants make runners freely. This variety has 
been discarded in most sections except in the vicinity of Washington, D. C., 
where it was the leading sort until the advent of the Howard 17, It is liked 
because of its productiveness and the attractiveness of its fruit. The berries, 
however, are rather soft for distant shipment. 

Thompson (Lady Thompson).—North Carolina origin, prior to 1891. Berry 
medium sized, globose to globose-conic, soft to fairly firm, light scarlet with 
light-red flesh, subacid, quality good; early to midseason. Foliage fairly 
healthy ; plants make runners freely. This variety has been grown extensively 
in the southeastern United States, but has been largely supplanted by the 
Klondike. It is very productive, but the berries are too soft and too light in 
eolor for a good market sort. 

Warfield (imp.).—Illinois origin, about 1882. Berry small to medium size, 
globose to conic, glossy, soft to fairly firm, dark crimson with dark-red flesh, 
acid, quality good; early to midseason. Foliage quite healthy; plants make run- 
ners very freely. It has been one of the leading varieties in the northern United 
States, but has been discarded except in some parts of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and other parts of the Middle West which have severe winters. It is liked 
because of its productiveness and because the plants are araong the hardiest, 
enduring the extreme climate of the northern part of the Middle West better 
than most varieties. The fruit is one of the best for canning, retaining its 
color, shape, and flavor well. However, it is always rather small and may 
be very small at the end of the season. Therefore, it should be grown on rich 
soils. The Dunlap is commonly used to pollinate it. 

Williams.—Canada origin; introduced in 1890. Berry medium to large, 
globose-conic to short wedge shaped, fairly firm, dark crimson with red flesh, 
often with white tips, subacid, quality fair to good; midseason. Foliage some- 
what susceptible to leaf-spot diseases; plants make runners freely. In the 
United States this variety is grown chiefly in western New York and is liked 
there because of its productiveness and its dark-red fruit. The plants, how- 
ever, are susceptible to diseases, and the berries often have white tips and are 
not as attractive or as good in quality as many others. 

Wilson.—New York origin, 1851. Berry medium size, globose-conic, soft to 
firm, dark crimson, with dark-red flesh, brisk subacid flavor, quality good; 
medium early, Foliage fairly healthy in New York; plants make runners 
freely. The Wilson was formerly grown extensively in nearly all parts of the 
United States, but is now planted very little except in western New York, near 
Rochester, and in the States of Oregon and Washington. It is liked because of 
its extreme productiveness on fertile soils and its dark-red acid fruit of good 
quality, which is used almost entirely for canning. It should be grown on 
fertile soils containing a good supply of nitrogen, which will force a vigorous 
growth of the foliage. 

Woolverton.—Canada origin; introduced in 1891. Berry large, globose-conic 
to wedge shaped, soft to moderately firm, crimson with red flesh, mild subacid, 
quality good; midseason. Makes runners freely. This variety is grown very 
little except in Delaware, where it is used to pollinate the Myer. These varie- 
ties are somewhat similar in appearance and can be shipped together. Because 
the Woolverton is rather soft it is not so well adapted to commercial use as 
some other varicties. 
U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1928 
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HIS BULLETIN is intended as an aid to both 

commercial and amateur strawberry growers in 
the selection of varieties best suited to their needs 
and conditions. The information is based largely 
on the experience of successful growers in practically 
every important commercial strawberry-producing 
district throughout the country; but the results of 
experiment-station tests, the experience of commer- 
cial canners and by-product manufacturers, the pref- 
erences of amateur fruit gardeners, and the conclu- 
sions resulting from wide personal observation have 
also been used in making up the variety lists which 
are given for different sections and regions. Varie- 
ties having particular value for different purposes 
are grouped under appropriate heads. 


New varieties are being constantly introduced to 
the trade. Nearly all of them possess no special 
value as compared with others already more or less 
well known to the trade, and most of them soon dis- 
appear from the nurseryman’s lists or at best remain 
of only local importance. But from time to time a 
new variety is introduced which has sufficient value 
to give it a somewhat permanent place in the straw- 
berry industry, and as its merits become more and 
more widely known it is planted accordingly. 


For these reasons no list of varieties recommended 
for planting in any section can be regarded as per- 
manent; it is subject to change as valuable new in- 
troductions of little-known varieties of value come 
into prominence and their merits and range of 
adaptability become known. 


4 . . Issued April, 1919 
Washington, D, C. Revised February, 1931 





STRAWBERRY VARIETIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES ' 
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TESTING VARIETIES 


HE TESTING of varieties of strawberries has long been carried 

on by private individuals, nurserymen, and experiment sta- 
tions. Where such tests have been made on soils and under condi- 
tions typical of considerable areas they have been valuable. ‘To be of 
greatest value, however, the tests must be continued for several years, 
because conditions vary from season to season and the str awberry 
responds quickly to changes in weather and soil. The varieties se- 
lected for extensive commercial growing should be those which, after 
several years’ trial, show the best average record for productiveness 
and ability to meet commercial demands. 

The recommendations made in this bulletin are based upon the 
experience of strawberry growers, nurserymen, and experiment- 
station workers throughout the country. Observations have also been 
made in important representative strawberry- -growing regions and on 
breeding grounds and test plots at the time the berries were ripening, 


1 For further information as to varieties of strawberries and their cultivation the reader 
is referred to the following Farmers’ Bulletins, which will be sent free on application to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. No. 901, pvesbeet ing Strawberries. No. 1026, Strawberry 
Culture: South Atlantic and Gulf Coast Regions. No. 1027, Strawberry Culture: Western 
United States. No. 1028, Strawberry Culture : Eastern United States. 

* The original edition of this bulletin was written by George M. Darrow. 
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been studied. 
ORIGIN OF CULTIVATED STRAWBERRIES 


Modern strawberry varieties have been derived chiefly from two 
American species—the wild meadow strawberry of eastern North 
America (Fragaria virginiana) and the beach strawberry found 
along the beaches of the Pacific coast from Alaska to California and 
along the coast of Chile (Fragaria chiloensis). The beach straw- 
berry is also found on the mountains of the Hawaiian Islands. 
These two species were taken to Europe and hybridized there to pro- 
duce the forerunners of the modern strawberry varieties. 

Both wild species show many variations, and cultivated sorts show 
even more. Varieties are known that produce no runners; others 
have five leaflets to each leaf; and still others have fruit of various 
shapes, sizes, colors, and flavors. There are, however, no pure white 
cultivated varieties, though some are white with a slight pink color 
on one side. Neither is there a bush strawberry, though the old 
crowns of most varieties may become woody. 

No fertile hybrids of the strawberry with other fruits have been 
produced. The so-called strawberry-raspberry is a raspberry species 
from Asia, and the strawberry bushes or trees are various plants 
that are not strawberries at ail, 


RELATION OF VARIETIES TO DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY 


Commercial strawberry growing began in the United States about 
1800, the principal interest being in the vicinity of the four largest 
cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The in- 
dustry remained largely in the vicinity of these cities until about 
1860, when the growing of the Wilson variety, which originated in 
1851, became general. During this period several varieties at one 
time or another were popular, the Large Early Scarlet being the 
principal one. Others, such as Early Hudson, Hudson’s Bay, Crim. 
son Cone, Red Wood, and Hov ey, were also grown to some extent. 

From 1860 to about 1885 the Wilson was the principal variety 
grown. With the introduction of this, a much better shipping va- 
riety than any previously known, commercial strawber ry growing 
developed rapidly. As early as 1835 strawberry growing had 
reached commercial importance in the vicinity of Rochester, N. Y. 
In this region the Wilson first became generally grown, and until 
recent years it was grown there rather extensively for canning. 
With the introduction of the Wilson, straw berry growing in New 
Jersey first began to shift from the vicinity of New York to south- 
ern New Jersey. Following the Civil War, boat shipments of 
strawberries from the vicinity of Norfolk, Va., were sent to the 
New York market. At this time strawberry growing also began 
to develop rapidly in the Delaware and Maryland peninsula, and 
southwestern Michigan and southern Illinois began supplying the 
Chicago market with strawberries. 

The rapid extension of railroads and the introduction of refrig- 
eration in transit led to the further extension of strawberry growing 
into Tennessee, central Arkansas, Louisiana, and northern Florida 
between 1870 and 1890, Since 1890 North Carolina, central Florida, 


and the condition of the fruit on arrival in the larger markets has 
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Alabama, the Ozark region of Arkansas and Missouri, the Santa 
Clara Valley of California, and the Pacific Northwest have become 
important strawberry-growing regions. 

The extent of the strawberry industry in the United States is 
shown in Figures 1 and 2. Figure 1 is based on the census statistics 


STRAWBERRIES 
Total Acreage, 1924 


\ Each dot represents 
100 acres 


Ficurn 2.—Outline map of the United States showing the average number of carload 
shipments of strawberries for 1923, 1924, and 1925, together with the approximate 
shipping seasons. The dots represent 10 carloads each, except where they occur 
singly, when they may represent any number of carloads up to 10. (Data furnished 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 


of 1924 and includes the total acreage for home and local markets as 
well as for shipment to general markets. Figure 2 is based on com- 
mercial shipments for the years 1923, 1924, and 1925 and shows the 
average number of carloads shipped in those three seasons, also the 
large centers of commercial production. 
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EXTENSION OF RIPENING SEASON 


Wild strawberries do not often supply ripe berries for more than 
three weeks, and until the Wilson berry was introduced this was the 
usual length of time that fruit could be obtained in any one market. 
This variety made it possible to ship berries from southern regions 
to the northern markets, and with the introduction of still firmer 
sorts it became possible to obtain strawberries in the larger markets 
from early in the winter, when berries are shipped from Florida, 
until July, when berries ripen in the extreme North. 

Since the introduction of the Progressive in 1912 it has been 
possible to obtain locally grown berries in most northern markets 
continuously from June to October. This variety continues to 
blossom and produce fruit under favorable conditions throughout 
the growing season and is exceptionally hardy and resistant to 


disease. 
VARIETIES IN DIFFERENT REGIONS 


Since 1900 many varieties especially adapted to conditions in vari- 
ous parts of the country have been introduced. Thus, the Missionary 
has become the leading sort in Florida and northward along the 
Atlantic coast to the Eastern Shore region of Maryland, and the 
Klondike in most other parts of the South ; the Aroma in most of the 
milder regions of the Central States from southern Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri, south to Tennessee and northern Arkansas; the Dun- 
lap in all of the Middle West north of the Aroma section; the 
Marshall, Oregon, Ettersburg 121, Clark, and Klondike in most parts 
of the Pacific Coast States ; ‘and the Howard 17 in the States north 
of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of the Mississippi. 

Aside from the nine varieties named above, few are grown exten- 
sively except in the Northeastern States. In that section, however, 
other sorts are widely grown, including the Chesapeake, Joe, Sample, 
Parsons, Belt (W illiam. Belt), Glen “Mary, Williams, Heflin, and 
Pocomoke. Some of these varieties, however, are being replaced 

rapidly by Howard 17. Where irrigation is used in the Northeastern 
States the Chesapeake is the principal variety planted. 

Until the Dunlap, which was originated at Urbana, Lil., was intro- 
duced in 1900, the growing of strawberries in much of the northern 
Mississippi Valley was difficult and too uncertain to be profitable. 
Now, however, strawberries are grown in home gardens in nearly 
all this region and for market throughout a large part of it. The 
Dunlap, which is the leading variety grown in “the North Central 
States, is very hardy and productive and in all Northern States very 
resistant to disease. In recent years Howard 17 has been grown 
extensively as far north as Minnesota. Progressive, an ev erbearing 

sort, has been grown to some extent, but is rapidly being replaced 
by Mastodon. 

Although strawberries were introduced early and grown com- 
mercially in Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, south of the regions 
where the wild strawberry is found, the industry in the Southern 
States has developed most rapidly since the introduction of varieties 
that have originated in that section. The Neunan, originating at 
Charleston, S. C., and introduced about 1868, began to replace Cres- 
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cent and Wilson about 1870, though the latter were important com- 
mercial varieties up to 1890. The Cloud, originating near Independ- 
ence, La., was much grown with Neunan as a pollinizer. The Hoff- 
man, originating near Charleston, 8. C., from seed of the Neunan, 
became the most important variety in many of the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States from 1890 to 1905. The Thompson (Lady Thomp- 
son), which originated at Mount Olive, N. C., prior to 1891 and 
came into prominence about 1898, and Michel (early), which origi- 
nated in Arkansas in 1886 and came into prominence in 1897, were 
the leading commercial sorts in the South from that time until the 
Klondike and Missionary became well known. These two varieties 
for several years past have been planted in the South for shipment 
almost to the exclusion of all others. The Klondike originated near 
Hammond, La., and was introduced in 1901. The Missionary was 
introduced in 1906, some six years subsequent to its origin in Norfolk 
County, Va. The Blakemore, introduced in 1929 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is suggested for trial in the 
Southern States and especially in the Atlantic coast region. 


ADAPTATION OF VARIETIES 


In the United States about 40 varieties of strawberries are grown 
rather extensively. Many of these will doubtless be discarded upon 
further trial or when others of better quality and better adapted to 
particular conditions or uses have been introduced. Many of them 
are suitable for very restricted sections of the country and for 


particular conditions and uses in those sections. Others are more 
widely adapted and may be used for many purposes. 

In addition to these 40 sorts, several hundred others are raised to 
a slight extent, but most of them are inferior in productiveness, 
firmness, or some other characteristic of commercial importance. 


ADAPTATION TO CLIMATE 


The Missionary and the Klondike are adapted to the Southern 
States because they do not require a rest period during the winter 
but grow vigorously and form fruit buds during the short days 
of late fall, winter, and early spring. They also can endure the 
hot southern summers. Most northern varieties, however, seem to 
need a rest period during the winter and grow but little during 
the short winter days. They are adapted to a northern climate 
where they remain dormant during the winter and flower and fruit 
during the long days of early summer. It is chiefly these two 
reasons—the need or lack of a dormant period and the response 
to long or short days—that determine the regional adaptation of 
varieties, 

The long dry summers of the Pacific coast hinder the develop- 
ment of leaf-spot diseases and make it possible to grow varieties 
hike the Marshall and the Oregon, “nck are susceptible to these 
diseases. There are other climatic conditions not fully understood 
that limit the growing of the western varieties in the East and east- 
ern varieties in most of the West. As stated elsewhere (p. 18), 
the Dunlap, Progressive, and a few other sorts are hardy, in the 
upper Mississippi Valley regions. Most varieties can not withstand 
the cold drying winters of that part of the country. 
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ADAPTATION TO SOIL 


The soil requirements of the different varieties are important, 
though to a less degree than the climatic requirements. Certain 
varieties, like the Klondike, Howard 17, and Dunlap, are adapted to 
a very wide range of soils, while others, such as the Aroma, Gandy, 
and Ettersburg 121, are much more exacting. The Aroma seems 
best adapted to a fairly heavy soil, such as a heavy silt loam, but the 
Gandy and the Ettersburg 121 do best on a clay loam. The reason 
for these differences in soil adaptation seems to lie, in part at least, 
in the amount of moisture that the different sorts can get from the 













as 
Ficurp 3.—Bundles of strawberry plants of the Dunlap and Chesapeake varieties, show- 


ing the differences in the root systems of these varieties. Each bundle contains 27 
plants of average size for the variety 





different soils through their roots. The root systems of different 
varieties, as shown in Figure 3, differ greatly. By a careful study 
of soil types and the behavior of different varieties when grown 
in them, it is possible to select sorts adapted to most farm lands. 
Wherever the soil adaptations of the varieties are known they are 
included in the characterizations given on pages 24 to 28. 


ADAPTATION TO SPECIAL CONDITIONS 
Besides the varieties adapted to certain climatic and soil condi- 
tions there are others which are suited to certain special conditions, 


such as irrigation and intensive garden culture. Thus, the Chesa- 
peake is the variety best liked by those growing strawberries under 
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irrigation in the Northeast. This variety, which often fails to make 
a sufficient number of plants to produce profitable crops under non- 
irrigated conditions, makes an excellent stand and gives very large 
yields when irrigated. Likewise, the Marshall, Glen Mary, and some 
others, which do not yield satisfactorily under ordinary field treat- 
ment, produce very large crops when grown under intensive garden 
culture and when stable manure is applied. 

Varieties that fruit well in certain localities may, nevertheless, 
be undesirable in those same locations. Thus, Howard 17 and many 
other sorts will produce good crops in parts of the South, but be- 
‘ause they ripen after the fruit grown farther north is supplying 
the markets they are unprofitable from the standpoint of the com- 
mercial grower. The more southern growers can not compete with 
those located much nearer the northern markets, to which the fruit 
is largely shipped. The sequence of the shipping period in the 
different districts is shown in Figure 2. Berries in Florida ripen 
during the winter, while farther north the ripening follows in suc- 
cession. Each grower, therefore, must select varieties that ripen in 


Figure 4.—Staminate and pistillate flowers of the strawberry. At the left is a per- 
fect or staminate flower, having both stamens and pistils. At the right is an 
imperfect flower, having pistils but no stamens. Plants of varieties having imper- 
fect flowers must have plants of perfect-flowered sorts growing near by in order to 

roduce fruit, while the plants of a variety having perfect flowers will produce 
ruit even though no other sort is near 


his locality at a time when the markets to which he ships are not 
fully supplied from other districts more favorably situated than his 
for supplying the demand. 

Persons growing berries for the home table and the local market 
should plant a variety of high quality which ripens through a long 
season, or several sorts ripening in succession. In the vicinity of 
Washington, D. C., for instance, two varieties have been commonly 
grown to supply the local market. The Tennessee was the leading 
early sort in that locality, and it was followed by the Gandy as the 
leading late-ripening sort. Recently, however, the Howard 17 has 
replaced both to a large extent, as it ripens early and has a long 
season. 

Varieties especially adapted to canning and preserving are grown 
in many localities. Peston growing berries for such a trade should 
plant sorts that are very productive, hull easily, and retain their 
form, color, and flavor when canned. The Ettersburg 121, Wilson, 
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Clark, Parsons, and others are used for such purposes in the regions 
where they are grown. 


PERFECT AND IMPERFECT FLOWERS 


Strawberries produce two general types of flowers—imperfect or 
pistillate and perfect or staminate. Imperfect or pistillate flowers 
contain pistils but not stamens, while perfect or staminate flowers 
contain both pistils and stamens. Pollen, which is produced in the 
stamens, is essential to the setting of fruit. A variety with perfect 
flowers, therefore, can produce fruit when planted by itself, but one 
with imperfect flowers can not set fruit unless perfect-flowering 
plants are near by to furnish pollen through the agency of bees or 


Figure 5.—A fruit cluster of the White Sugar variety in which only two of the 
flowers set fruit, the other flowers being sterile. In regions where as many of the 
blossoms are sterile as are shown here such a variety will hardly be profitable. 
All or nearly all perfect-flowered varieties show more or less sterility 


other insects. Because of this, varieties having imperfect flowers are 
not so desirable as those having perfect flowers, and fewer of them 
are grown. However, some of the sorts having imperfect flowers, 
or “imperfect varieties ” as they are commonly called, are very pro- 
ductive and are liked in certain sections. Imperfect varieties also 
are injured less by the strawberry weevil than perfect sorts, since 
this insect feeds on pollen; and, in regions where it is serious, im- 
perfect sorts are often grown in relatively large proportions. How- 
ever, they form less than 5 per cent of the total acreage devoted to 
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strawberries in the United States, and their planting appears to be 
decreasing. 

Where imperfect varieties are used the usual practice in planting 
is to set one row of a perfect variety for every two or three rows of 
an imperfect one. Figure 4 shows both types of flowers. 

Certain sorts, the Glen Mary and the Progressive of the ones most 
commonly grown, under ordinary conditions produce flowers having 
both stamens and pistils, but frequently, under peculiar weather con- 


Figure 6.—A fruit cluster of the Klondike, a perfect-flowered variety, in which all 
the flowers set. Often, however, the Klondike does not set all its flowers 


ditions, they produce so few good stamens that they do not have 
sufficient pollen to insure the setting of fruit. When these varieties 
do not set well, a variety producing an abundance of pollen should 
be planted with such sorts in the proportion that perfect varieties 
are usually planted with imperfect ones. Apparently, less pollina- 
tion trouble is experienced with these sorts if they are grown on 
very fertile soil. 
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PARTIAL STERILITY. OF PERFECT-FLOWERED VARIETIES 


The flowers of pistillate-flowered varieties nearly always all set 
fruit when pollinated. The blossoms of perfect-flowered varieties, 
however, rarely all set fruit. Though rain, frost, disease, and insect 
injury may prevent the setting of some flowers, the most common and 
most important cause is the sterility of the pistils. These flowers 
with sterile pistils appear normal but set no fruit or only “ nubbins.” 
Under some conditions not 1 in 50 of the flowers of some varieties 
set. Thus the Ettersburg 121 variety, which is one of the most pro- 
ductive of all varieties on certain heavy soil types in Oregon, does 
not set 1 flower in 100 on sandy soils at Glenn Dale, Md., whereas 
adjacent pistillate-flowered sorts set all or nearly all their flowers. 

The first flower to open on a flower cluster is more likely to set 
than the later ones, and the last ones to open are most often sterile. 
On the average about one-third of the blossoms of cultivated perfect- 
flowered varieties are sterile. Those varieties which set the largest 
percentage of their flowers in any locality should be selected. Fig- 
ure 5 shows a fruit cluster of the White Sugar variety in which only 
the first two flowers to open have set; all the others are sterile. 
Figure 6 shows a fruit cluster of the Klondike variety in which all 
the flowers set. 


FRUIT PRODUCTION AND GROWTH HABIT 


Recent studies have shown that the value of varieties depends 
in a large part on their growth habit. One of the best types of 
growth for Eastern States is that shown by the Howard 17, Dunlap. 
and Parsons, which tend to produce irregular low-branching flower 
clusters with relatively large berries. When the soil on which these 
varieties are grown is quite fertile their vigor is expressed in branch 
crowns and increased size of low-branching irregular flower clusters 
that bear many large berries. In contrast, the Missionary and 
Klondike varieties on sandy soil near Washington tend to produce 
small flower clusters which are high-branching and when their 
vigor is increased they tend to produce more runner plants than 
branch crowns or large flower clusters. Farther south, however, 
the Missionary and Klondike tend to the growth habit represented 
by the Howard 17, Dunlap, and Parsons. <A third growth habit is 
that illustrated by the Portia, a Canadian variety, when grown near 
Washington, D. C. When its vigor is increased its growth habit 
tends toward few branch crowns, larger high-branching flower clus- 
ters, and many small berries. Its growth near Washington repre- 
sents a habit much less desirable than that of Howard 17. 


VARIETIES FOR DIFFERENT STATES 


For the purpose of obtaining information on the varieties best 
adapted to different regions, a large number of commercial growers 
in the important producing districts in all parts of the United States 
were requested to give the names of the leading sorts in their locali- 
ties, together with information concerning the acreage, relative im- 
portance, and merits of each variety as grown under their conditions. 
In addition, personal visits were made to nearly all important com- 
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mercial regions, and most of the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions assisted in furnishing information on strawberry varieties. The 
lists given in Table 1 have been compiled from information thus 


obtained. 
HOW TO USE THE LIST OF VARIETIES 


The lists in Table 1 are arranged alphabetically by States and, 
under the States, by the districts in which strawberries are grown 
commercially. The varieties are placed approximately in the order 
of their commercial importance in the different districts, and in the 
column headed “ Season and use ” the purpose for which each variety 
is especially adapted is given where particular merit is known to 
exist. In using the lists the following points should be kept in 
mind : 


(1) The variety lists are suggestive only. Under certain local conditions 
other sorts may be fully as desirable as those named. 

(2) In the Northeastern States many strawberry varieties seem exacting in 
their climatic and soil requirements. Therefore, in many instances, several 
varieties having the same season of ripening are named. One’s choice of va- 
rieties under these conditions should be guided by the experience of neighbors, 
so far as it can be used. 

(3) The listing of varieties for certain districts and for certain States should 
not be construed as evidence that conditions therein are necessarily favorable 
to the development of a commercial strawberry industry. On the other hand, 
many sections not named in the lists are well adapted to strawberry growing, 
those mentioned being simply those in which the principal development bas 
taken place. 

(4) The fact that a variety is adapted to a certain purpose in one region 
is not necessarily evidence that it will be adapted to a similar purpose in 
another region. 

(5) In some localities the sequence of ripening is of great importance. The 
relative time of ripening given in this list, however, is only approximate. Con- 
ditions within a given region vary widely, and the time of ripening will be 
largely dependent upon local conditions. Varieties for a particular district 
should be selected so that they will ripen at a time when the markets in which 
they are to be sold are not fully supplied from other districts more favorably 
located; otherwise, an unequal competition is inevitable at times. 

(6) With the increase of interest in strawberry breeding and increased 
knowledge of the work, better sorts are continually being. originated. New 

varieties worthy to replace some of the standard sorts of the present time 
have already been produced and may be expected to come into prominence 
gradually. It is probable that still better varieties will be developed in the 
future. 

(7) In selecting varieties for a place not specified in the lists, one should 
choose sorts grown where the conditions are as nearly as possible like those of 
the place in question. 

(8) The lists should be used in connection with the characterizations of 
varieties given on pages 24 to 28, 
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LIST OF VARIETIES BY STATES 


TABLE 1.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States and sections 


{Names of imperfect varieties are followed by the abbreviation “‘imp.”’ The lists show the varieties most 


commonly grown in the various regions. 


an asterisk (*). 


Those recommended for commercial planting are marked with 
Under “‘Season and use’’ the terms early, everbearer, medium late, midseason, late, 


short, throughout summer, etc., relate to the season of fruitage; the terms canning, dessert, general use, 
home use, main crop, market, shipping, etc., show the purpose for which the variety is grown] 


State, district, locality, and 
variety 


ALABAMA 


South of Cullman: 


Season and use 


*Klondike........--------| 


*Missionary---- 
North of Cullman: 
I idee wana 
/ ees 


ARKANSAS 


Horatio: 
*Klondike 

Judsonia: 
*Klondike.............-. 
RD issn de =e Z 

Ozark region: 
*Klondike__.--_--- 


Throughout the State: 
North of Judsonia-— 
*Klondike_._..___-- 
*Aroma 
South of Judsonia- 
*Klondike-_.-- 


ARIZONA 


Throughout the State: 
Arizona 
*Klondike___. 
St. Louis-. 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno: 


2 

Brandywine 
Los Angeles: 

Brandywine - - 


Sacramento: 
ee 
Sn oo en ncecce 

San Francisco: 

*Marshall (Banner) 
*Oregon....------ 
*Nich Ohmer.-- 

Throughout the State: 

North of Fresno— 
* Marshall 
*Oregon.........--- 
*Domer.......-.. 
*Nich Ohmer---- 

South of Fresno— 
*Brandywine- 
*Klondike...._- 


COLORADO 


cunda 
*Howard 17 (Premier) .... 


| Throughout summer. 


0. 


Do. 


E Do. 


| Spring crop only. 





| 





State, district, locality, and 


variety 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven: 

*Howard 17.-.-.-.--- 
Glen Mary...-.------ 
Late Stevens..---- 

*Chesapeake--_----- 
RNA dation 

Throughout the State: 

*Howard 17._-_--- 

*Sample....-- 
Dunlap- -- 

Glen Mary...- 
Chesapeake. 
Gandy. 
Progressive... 
Mastodon.. 


DELAWARE 


Sussex County: 
*Missionary 
*Howard 17 (Premier) 
*Chesapeake 
*Gandy-_--- 
*Lupton.- 
ae 

Throughout the State: 
*Howard 17-. 


*Lupton.- -- 
*Gandy---- 

* Missionary... 
*Chesapeake 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


| Washington: 


*Howard 17.._.-_--- 


*Chesapeake - 


FLORIDA 


Plant City-Lakeland: 


*Missionary... 
Starke-Lawtey: 


*Missionary...- 
Klondike...._.- 


GEORGIA 


| North of Atlanta: 


*Aroma-._--- 
*Klondike.... 

South of Atlanta: 
*Klondike..._- 
*Missionary......-...- 


IDAHO 


| Throughout the State: 


*Superb 


Progressive... Sa eae 


Mastodon... m 
*Glen Mary...-_--- 
Brandywine- - 


Belt (William Belt) ..._.| 


Marshall = 


| Late. 


Season and use 


Early, long season. 
Midseason. 


Do. 
Do. 


| Very early. 


Do. 


| Midseason. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


| Everbearer, 


Do. 


Early, preserving. 
Early. 
Late. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Karly. 
Late. 
Do. 
Do. 
Early. 
Late. 


Very early. 


Late. 
Do. 


Practically no other 


planted. 


| Chief variety. 


Few grown. 


E-verbearer. 
Do. 


‘ Do. 
| Local market. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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TaBLE 1,—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States, ete-—Con. 


State, district, locality, and 


State, district, locality, and 
variety i 


Season and use variety 


Season and use 





ILLINOIS 
Anna: 


Klondike_ 
*Aroma-.-.. au 
Throughout the State: 
Northern district— 
*Dunlap-- 
*Howard 17 (Premier) 
*Burrill.__- 
Parsons (Gibson) - 
Mastod 
Southern district 
Se 
TO cudboun ss 
*Aroma_. 
Klondike......---- 


INDIANA 


New ll 
*Aroma. pei 
Gandy-.-.- | 
Dollar re oS us 
Throughout the State: 
*Howard 17 (Premier) -- 
*Dunlap.- - -- 
*Aroma-.-__- 
*Gandy aa 
Mastodon... 


IOWA 
Keokuk: 
*Dunlap , 
Ww arfield (imp. ). 
Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap 
Warfield (imp.) - - 
*Progressive....-- 


KANSAS 


Doniphan County: 
*Aroma- .--. 
Dunlap. - --- 
*Howard 17... 
Mastodon.. 
Throughout the State: 





KENTUCKY | 
| 
Bowling Green, Paducah, 
and Franklin: 
ye é 
Throughout the State: 


*Aro 
*Howard 17 (Premier) -. 


LOUISIANA 


Throughout the State: 
VE cicedinncccswed 


MAINE 


Thceuaiont the State: 
ee ; Bs 
Sample (imp.)------.-.- 
Marshall 
*Glen Mary....-.-------- 
*Progressive-___.----- 
Belt (William Beit) 


Late. 
Early. 
Medium late. 


Best variety. 
Very early. 


Everbearer. 


Late. 
Medium late. 


| Shipping. 


Very early. 
Local market. 
Shipping. 
Late. 


Everbearer. 


Leading sort. 


Everbearer. 


Best shipping. 


Early. 
Everbearer. 


Hardy. 
Shipping. 
Early. 


. Early. 


Very early. 


Late. 
Spent markets. 
idseason. 


Everbearer. 





MARYLAND 


Eastern Shore: 
*Missionary------- 
*Howard 17 (Premier) 
*Chesapeake - - 

Tete oot 
pe ee eee 
i 

Western section: 
*Howard 17._---- 
EET cds aees 


MASSACHUSETTS 


|} Concord: 


*Howard 17_------- 

*Glen Mary-..---- 
Falmouth: 

*Howard 17.-- 

Echo 


| Marshfield Hills: 


*Marshall. 
*Howard 17... 
Dighton: 
*Howard 17 
*Abington - 
Fitchburg: 
*Howard 17--.--- 
Glen Mary._.-- 
Throughout the Stz ite: 
*Howard 17. 
*Dunlap- -- 
*Sample (imp.) 
Abington : 
First Quality 
Mastodon. 


MICHIGAN 


Southwestern Michigan: 
*Dunlap- - 


*Parsons (Gibson) ___---- 


*Howard 17 (Premier) 
Mastodon_. 
SR caivaa tc s 
Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap 
*Howard 17 (Premier) 
*Parsons (Gibson) - 


*Progressive ( ners | 


Mastodon 


MINNESOTA 


Throughout the State: 


*Dunilap- -- 
*Progressive 


*Howard 17 et 


Minnehaha. - 


Chaska... -...- 
Easypicker 


MISSISSIPPI 


Throughout the State: 
Klondike-- a 


MISSOURI 


Ozark section: 


Gandy 

| North of Siac River: 
SRM kates sa-500 
*Progressive.....--- 


Barreling, early. 


Early. 

Late. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


| Very early. 


Late. 


Early. 
Midseason. 


Early. 


Very early. 
Midseason. 
Late. 


Everbearer. 


Midseason. 


Do. 
Very early. 
Midseason. 
Everbearer. 

Do. 


Late. 
Everbearer. 


| Late. 


Early. 
Late. 


Everbearer. 


“Howard 17 (Premier)....| Early, 





i, © 
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TABLE 1.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States, ete.—Con. 


State, district, locality, and 


variety Season and use 


MISSOURI—Ccontinued 


South of Missouri River: 

Dunla Home use. 
ach Shipping. 
St. Louis County: | 


*Howard 17............... Early. 


Late. 
aia 
MONTANA 
Throughout the State: 
*Dunla 
*Progressive............... Everbearer. 
NEBRASKA 
Throughout the State: 
*Dunla 
Warfield (imp. )- 
Bederwood_.--. 
Progressive... - . 
Mastodon... _----- 


NEVADA | 


| Everbearer. 
Do. 


[ Varieties grown in Utah and | 
California should be tried] 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Throughout the State: 
Dunlap... ..----...--.--}| Midseason. 
*Howard 17 *_...--| Very early. 
Sample (imp.) ---------- Late. 
Marshall.. -- -- ..-------| Special market. 
Progressive... - 4 | Everbearer. 
Heritage | 
Stevens : Late. 


NEW JERSEY 


Southern district: 
PET oo op nino >< <nl) SO. 
*Howard 17 Early. 
*Chesapeake. -- Irrigated fields. 
* Aberdeen. - --- re 
Ee incon 

Northern district: 
*Howard 17.....-.-------|] Earl 
*Chesapeake 
*Joe | Late. 
*Aberdeen............---| 


NEW MEXICO 


Throughout the State: 


NEW YORE 


Oswego: 
“tee Sievie......-.... 


*Howard 17 
*Glen Mary-....--......-.-| Midseason. 
*Sample (imp.).---.-.--- Late. 

Erie — -ceeaeaaa Coun- 


bbw dandidumcese’ TE 


i | State, district, locality, and 
variety 


NEW YORK—continued 


Highland and Milton: 
Belt (William Belt) 


Glen Mary.- 
Throughout the ‘State: 

"ewe 876528. .....-- 

— PE cise nse 


Sample (imp.) ais 
*Belt (William Belt)- 


WR ccuesnasn -- | 





iy. | 
| Late, irrigated fields. || 





Brandywine. -_- oe as 
Progressive. -... 
Mastodon... 


NORTH CAROLINA 


| Chadbourn: 


| Very early. 


| Late. 


Special market. 





| Late. 


Everbearer. 
Do. 


-| 
| 
| 
7 
a 


TR ci ccsewwncenat 


Missionary... 
Wallace district: 
*Missionary 


ns ich was ni .| 


Blakemore 
Throughout the State: 
* Missionary 
VED acs cee 


Blakemore......-.------| 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Throughout the State: 
| Se Pee 
*Progressive___.- - - - te 
Se ewkakewspacsne 


OHIO 


|| Southern district: 


TN: Baicbybawin t's 
EPG inn ncses 


|| Northern district: 


"Howard 17. ....... 
*Dunlap 

Gandy 

Ramee (imp.) - ‘ 
Parsons as le niibil 
Chesapeake. - - -- 
Progressive-.._-- 


OKLAHOMA 


Throughout the State: 
*Klondike 
REGU ct ccensndnewennae 
Howard 17.....----- 


OREGON 
| 
Hood River: 
*Clark , 
| Willamette Valley: 
| RE BPO in cce~ 250 
*Marshall.......-.-.... ' 


Oregon...-.---- 
*Ettersburg 121 





Everbearer. 
Very hardy. 


Medium late. 
Late. 


Very early. 
Midseason. 
Late. 

Do. 


Everbearer. 
Do. 


Early local market. 
Midseason local mar- 


| ket. 


Midseason local mar- 
ket and barreling. 


Do. 
On heavy soils; can- 

ning. 
gg soils; can- 
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TABLE 1.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States, ete-—Con. 


State, district, locality, and | 
variety 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Stoneboro: 
*Sample 
Belt _. Atassa 
Parsons (Gibson) 
Warfield - 
*Howard 17 
Luthersburg: 
*Sample - - - 
Dunlap- - 
Cooper ae 
Corsican _- _- 
*Howard 17-.-_-- 
Throughout the Ste ite: 
*Howard 17. 
SPU aitissek sss -| 
Gandy.------ .--| Late. 


-| Very early. 


Dunlap ..| Midseason. 


Belt William Belt) 

*Sample (imp.) Late. 
Chesapeake - - - 

Cooper... --. 

Mastodon... 


RHODE ISLAND 


Throughout the State: 
*Howard 17---- 
*Marshall_- 
*Dunlap ..| Midseason. 
*Sampl> (imp.) - a Late. 

Progressive 


| Very early. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Throughout the State: 
* Missionary -- Seskee 
*Klondike- - - 
Thompson. --- 


SOUTH DAKOTA 





Throughout the State: 
i a ee 
*Warfield (imp.)- | 
*Progressive.........--...' 

Sample (imp.) ---------- 


TENNESSEE 
East Tennessee: 


*Klondike 
Central Tennessee: 
Klondike 


West Tennessee: 
*Klondike 


San Antonio section: 
*Klondike-_____- 
*Missionary- 
Houston: 
*Missionary : ...| Main crop. 
*Klondike___..---. ‘ Do. 
Excelsior.............---| Very early. 
Tyler: | 
"Klondike 


Season and use 


| Special market. 


| Everbearer. 


Everbearer. 





state, district, locality, and 


variety 


UTAH 


| Throughout the State: 


Aroma. -....-- 
Chesapeake - 
Marshall. 

Glen Mary 
Parsons (Gibson) 
Howard 17. 


VERMONT 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunlap- - --- ; 
*Howard 17-. 
*Sample (imp.) 

Glen Mary-.--- 
*Belt (William Belt) 
Marshall. __-_- 

* Progressive 
Superb..---- 


VIRGINIA 


| Western Virginia: 


Howard 17. 
FOB. ~~ ; 
Klondike 


|| Norfolk: 


*Missionary 
Klondike- - 
Eastern Shore counties: 
*Howard 17 
* Missionary - 
*Heflin __- 
Gandy. 


WASHINGTON 


lw hite Salmon: 


1 


| 





| 


*Clark 
Puget Sound region: 
*Marshall_- 


*Oregon___- 
*Gold Dollar 
Ettersburg 121 


Clark: .<- 
Magoon..--- 


Spokane: 
Glen Mary. 


Nas 95 co tewns hee 


WEST VIRGINIA 


| ‘Phroughout the State: 
*Aroma- 
*Gandy-. 
*Howard 17 
Dunlap. -- 


WISCONSIN 


Throughout the State: 
*Dunla 
*Warfield (imp.) - war 
Howard 17 poms 
Bederwood_. ny 
* Progressive. 


WYOMING 


| Throughout the State: 
. 


Bederwood..- 





Season and use 


Midseason. 
Very early. 
Late. 

Midseason. 


FE verbearer, 


Early. 
Late. 


Early. 


Early. 


Early. 
Very late. 


General use and bar- 


reling. 
Do. 


"| Early local market. 
| On heavy soils: can- 


ning. 


.| Shipping and can- 


ning. 


-| Market and __bar- 


reling. 


Early. 


| Everbearer. 


a 
> — 


samp 


“Ger Gms st te G.. 


Seem eT 





~~ 
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It will be noted from Table 1 that only a comparatively small 
number of varieties are grown extensively in this country, while in 
some States only one sort is grown to any considerable extent. Many 
varieties listed, although important in some locality, are compara- 
tively unimportant when the industry as a whole is considered. Such 
varieties do not usually remain in cultivation long, for nurserymen 
do not find them as profitable to propagate as the widely grown 
sorts. Furthermore, local varieties are not known by the trade so 
well as the standard sorts, and the fruit is not wanted by buyers 
unless of exceptionally good quality and grade. Therefore, under 
ordinary conditions, growers shipping to the general markets should 
raise only well- known varieties. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE VARIETIES 


In Table 2 the varieties are listed in the order of their importance 
in the country on the basis of the acreage planted to each. The table 
gives the approximate percentage of the total acreage in the country 
devoted to each variety in 1929. 

It should be noted that 19 sorts constituted about 96 per cent of 
the total commercial strawberry acreage in the United States in 1929 

The first three sorts—Klondike, Aroma, and Howard 17—con- 
stituted 63 per cent of the acreage. In 1919 the Howard 17 variety 
had been only recently introduced and was considered a promising 
new sort. Ten years later, it had become one of the three principal 
varieties in the country. It has largely replaced a number of minor 
varieties and apparently will replace others. This is a demonstration 
of the rapidity with which a variety of superior merit comes into 
popular favor. Eight of the varieties in Table 2 are known to have 
originated as the result of definite work for the production of better 
varieties. These constituted over 71 per cent of the total acreage in 
strawberries in the United States in 1929. 

As indicated in the last item in Table 2, “ other varieties ” make up 
4 per cent of the total acreage devoted to strawberries. This 4 
per cent is composed principally of 21 varieties, as follows: Late 
Stevens, Clark, Wilson, Warfield, Jucunda, Nich ‘Ohmer, Excelsior, 
Haverland, Campbell, Success, Echo, Williams, Abington, Magoon, 
Gold Dollar, New York, Big Late, Brandywi ine, Aberdeen, Progres- 
sive, and Burrill. There are many other varieties in the trade, but 
they are grown to such a limited extent as to be practically negligible 
as varieties from a commercial standpoint. 


TABLE 2.—The principal strawberry varieties in the United States in the order 
of their importance in 1929 on the basis of the estimated acreage of each 


Total | 
Variety acreage || Rank | Variety 
(per cent) 











13 | Belt 

| Sample--.--- 
Ettersburg 121. 

ib Glen Mary. - 


Klondike-_--- 


Howard 17_-_.- 

Marshall and Oregon. Boe 
Dunlap-- pas 
Missionary -- 

Parsons and Pocomoke (Gib- | 


Orn eon sn 


veenSses 
anaes coooocood 


~ 
oo oeaooocoo 


Other varieties.....___--__- 


s 
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Ficurp 7.—Outline map of the United States, showing where the Dunlap, Gandy, 
Klondike, and Missionary varieties of strawberries are profitably grown. The Mis- 
Sionary variety is grown im some sections other than those shown, but is recon- 
mended only for the area indicated 


— 


HOWARD 17 


= Ww 


MARSTHIALL AROMA 


Ficure_8.—Outline map of the United States, ee the areas where the Howard 
17, Marshall, and Aroma varieties of strawberries are grown extensively 


The maps shown as Figures 7 and 8 outline the regions where the 
Klondike, Aroma, Dunlap, Gandy, and certain other important 
varieties are principally grown. The regions thus outlined are 
approximate only, and probably exclude small areas where these 
varieties are raised. They show, however, the wide distribution of 
certain varieties, suggesting at the same time that many of them are 
adapted to wide variations in soil and climate. 
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VARIETIES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


Not all sorts are equally well suited to all purposes, and growers 
often use certain varieties for special markets. For home gardens, 
several sorts may be needed, ripening from early to late. In many 
localities where large quantities of berries are barreled or canned, 
varieties especially adapted to this purpose are needed. 


VARIETIES FOR CANNING 


Varieties for the canning trade should be productive and should 
bear medium-sized firm-fleshed berries, separating readily from the 
calyx (hull or cap), deep red to the center, and brisk subacid to acid 
in flavor. Berries having a color that does not fade readily when 
canned make the most attractive product and are the most desirable. 

Most canned strawberries are packed in Oregon and Washington, 
where the Ettersburg 121 is extensively grown for this purpose. 
The Wilson is still used to some extent for canning in western 
Oregon and Washington. In fact, this variety is grown at present 
only because of its superior canning qualities. The Clark, grown in 
the Hood River Valley, is a most excellent canner. In some north- 
ern States the Parsons (Gibson) is preferred. In the Middle West 
the Warfield and the Dunlap are used for this purpose. A new 
variety, Portia, originating in Canada, is also considered very desir- 
able for canning. 

VARIETIES FOR PRESERVING AND ICE CREAM 


Varieties for preserving should be easy to cap, medium sized, 
firm, with a high flavor and a light bright-red color that does not 
turn dark after preserving. For the ice-cream trade, varieties with 
a deep-red color and high flavor are desired. The best preserving 
sort is the Blakemore, a new variety known to be adapted to the 
region from New Jersey to Georgia. For the ice-cream trade the 
Marshall and the Klondike are liked, though other kinds are used. 
Because of the low cost of production and the steady supply, the 
larger part of the berries for preserving and the ice-cream trade are 
packed in Oregon and Washington and are of the Marshall and 
Oregon varieties. 

VARIETIES FOR SHIPPING 


The following varieties when grown in regions to which they are 
adapted are among the best for shipping to distant markets: Klon- 
dike, Aroma, Clark, Missionary, Gandy, Chesapeake, Joe, Campbell, 
Lupton, and Nich Ohmer. The Blakemore is a particularly good 
shipping sort. Although these sorts are firm in some sections, they 
may not be and often are not good shipping sorts in other sections. 
Therefore a grower who ships to distant markets should select varie- 
ties that have proved to be firm when grown in his locality and 
should not rely too much on the reported behavior of a variety in 
some section remote from his own. 


VARIETIES FOR SEVERE WINTER CLIMATES 


In the upper Mississippi Valley it is essential that very hardy 
sorts be selected. Lack of moisture, drying winds, and low tempera- 
tures in winter combine to make very trying conditions, and only a 
very few sorts succeed there. Of the commercial sorts the Pro- 
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gressive, an everbearer, is considered the hardiest, the Dunlap next, 
and the Warfield next. Howard 17 and Mastodon are also hardy 
in some parts of this region. Minnehaha, Chaska, Duluth, and 
Kasypicker, new varieties developed in Minnesota, seem particularly 
adapted to this region. The Dakota, though not considered a com- 
mercial variety, can be grown in parts of North Dakota and South 
Dakota where even the Progressive is not hardy. 


FROST RESISTANCE 


Of the standard varieties the Howard 17 is much superior to 
other sorts in resistance to frost injury. Chesapeake and Parsons 
are reported as more resistant than some other sorts, and in Canada 
the Jucunda has been considered the most resistant to frost injury. 


DISEASE RESISTANCE ®* 


The most serious fungous diseases affecting strawberry plants are 
Botrytis or gray mold and the various leat spots. The Botrytis 
attacks the stem, calyx, and fruit in various stages of development. 
In rainy seasons the loss caused by this fungus is often serious, and 
in sections where such seasons occur fr equently during the fruiting 
period those varieties should be selected which appear from wide 
observation to be least susceptible. Varieties believed to be more 
or less resistant are the Sample, Chesapeake, and Aroma, but under 
conditions especially favorable for the development of the disease 
their resistance is sometimes less pronounced. 

There is a wide range of variation in the resistance of varieties 
to leaf spots, which occur wherever strawberries are grown. In 
semiarid regions the leaf spots do little damage. They often cause 
serious injury in the North, but are especially destructive in the 
Southern States. Varieties such as Glen Mary and Marshall, which 
are susceptible to these diseases, are limited in their range to semi- 
arid and northern regions. Some sorts, however, show marked 
resistance, among them the Chesapeake and Howard 17. 

In some sections of the United States and in certain seasons con- 
siderable damage to the foliage of the Gandy and some other va- 
rieties is caused by mildew. It is of much less common occurrence, 
however, than either of the other diseases mentioned and is not of 
great importance, as a rule, on the more generally grown commer- 


cial sorts. 
INSECT RESISTANCE 

Less is known of the relative susceptibility of strawberry varieties 
to the various insect pests than of their susceptibility to diseases of 
the foliage and fruit. It is known, however, that the Chesapeake is 
more resistant than many sorts to attacks of the red spider and 
thrips. Varieties having imperfect flowers are known to be damaged 
very little by the weevil, while in certain sections those having per- 
fect flowers are often severely injured. Therefore, wherever the 
weevil does serious damage, growers sometimes plant imperfect 
varieties, with the perfect varieties least susceptible to injury by 
the weevil for pollinators. Among the perfect sorts badly injured 
by the weevil are the Heflin, Klondike, and Missionary. The Howard 


’ For further information see Farmers’ Bulletin 1458, Strawberry Diseases. 
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iT, acto, oars Aroma, and Mascot have been the least attacked, 
while the Gandy seems to be less susceptible than many other sorts. 


SIZE, FLAVOR, AND QUALITY OF FRUIT 


Among the varieties having large, showy fruit are the Chesapeake, 
Portia, Joe, Lupton, Marshall, Oregon, Magoon, Howard 17, and 
Judith. 

Many persons who can not eat certain varieties of strawberries 
because of their high acidity can eat the milder flavored sorts with- 
out harm. The New York is considered one of the best for such use, 
as itis very mild. Other mild-flavored sorts are the Marshall, Chesa- 
peake, Belt, and Judith. 

The quality of strawberry varieties is influenced to a large extent 
by climate and local weather conditions. Furthermore, varieties that 
appeal to certain individuals as of very high quality do not so appeal 
to others. Some like varieties with a very mild flavor, while others 
like those having a pronounced flavor and considerable acidity. 
Varieties vary greatly from season to season in the same section, and 
often have higher dessert quality toward the end of the season than 
at the beginning. Moreover, a variety may have good dessert 
quality in one locality, but this quality may be poor in a section 
having a different climate. Thus, the Nich Ohmer is almost insipid 
in Florida, but often has high quality in New Jersey and California. 

The Marshall, Judith, and Oregon are among the varieties having 
the best dessert quality, and all are mild in flavor. Other varieties 
of high quality are the Belt, Chesapeake, Joe, Dunlap, New York, 
and Howard 17. 


VARIETIES ADAPTED TO HILL CULTURE 


Along the South Atlantic and Gulf coast, plants of the Klondike 
and Missionary are commonly set late in summer or in autumn and 
do not have an opportunity to make runners before fruiting the fol- 
lowing season. They are therefore grown in accordance with the 
hill system. In other parts of the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains these sorts are ordinarily grown under the matted-row 
system. 

In the irrigated regions of the West nearly all varieties are grown, 
to some extent at least, under the hill system. Among these are the 
Clark, Marshall, Magoon, Superb, Dollar, Klondike, Oregon, Brandy- 
wine, Jucunda, and Ettersburg 121. 

In humid regions some varieties are more productive under the 
matted row and others under the hill system of culture. Those grown 
in hills, however, are usually sorts that bear showy fruit of high 
quality or that make comparatively few runners. The most impor- 
tant of these sorts are the Chesapeake, Marshall, and Joe, and among 
the everbearers the Progressive and Mastodon. 


EARLY, MIDSEASON, AND LATE VARIETIES 


It is difficult to classify varieties according to their season of 
ripening, because this period is influenced by local weather condi- 
tions, by climate, exposure, soil, and the treatment given the planta- 
tion. Thus the Missionary, which is an early variety in ea ae 
may begin to bear in Florida in December and continue until May 
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and June under favorable conditions. The Brandywine and Mar- 
shall mature their fruit in June in Massachusetts, but in California 
they may begin in April and fruit almost continuously until Novem- 
ber. Weather conditions also affect the length of the ripening sea- 
son, and a variety that ordinarily ripens its crop in a short period 
may, in cool weather, have a season extending over several weeks. 
Varieties are affected differently by cool weather; some that are 
early and ripen very rapidly in warm weather may be late and ripen 
very slowly when the weather is cool. Exposure, type of soil, and 
cultural conditions also affect the ripening season of varieties. Any 
classification on the basis of the season of ripening therefore must 
be somewhat general, and the lists given in Table 3 must be so 
interpreted. 


TABLE 3.—Varieties listed according to season of ripening 


{Abbreviations: eb=Everbearer, em=early to midseason, ml=midseason to late, ve=very early, 
vl=very late] 


Early varieties Midseason varieties Late varieties 


saan Tey oe 


“at Ses 8 ie Ge. 


Blakemore (ve). 
Campbell (ve). 
Dunlap (em). 
Excelsior (ve). 

Gold Dollar. 

Heflin. 

Howard 17 (ve). 
Klondike. 
Progressive (ve, eb). 
Missionary (em). 


Dollar 


| Glen Mary. 


Haverland (em). 
Magoon. 
Marshall (em). 
New York. 
Oregon (em). 
Parsons, 
Wilson. 
Williams. 


Aroma (ml). 

Belt (ml). 
Chesapeake. 
Gandy. 

Joe (ml). 

Late Stevens. 
Mascot (vl). 

Nich Ohmer (ml), 
Pearl (vl). 
Sample. 


EVERBEARING VARIETIES 


In Table 3 the Progressive is listed according to the season when 
it produces its spring crop. It also produces fruit in summer and 
fall. ‘The Mastodon is a new sort with large berries and better run- 
ner production than the other everbearing sorts. Its fruit is not so 
good in dessert quality as that of Progressive. It also produces a 
crop during the summer and autumn. Several other everbearing 
sorts are in the trade, but are not generally so desirable as the Pro- 
gressive and the Mastodon. Among those grown to a slight extent 
are the Duluth and the Superb. 


NEW VARIETIES 


New sorts that are superior to standard ones are introduced occa- 
sionally, but most of the introductions are inferior. The number of 
new varieties that may be introduced can be better realized by refer- 
ence to Figure 9, which shows beds containing about 15,000 seedlings, 
each one potentially a distinct variety. The breeder on whose 
grounds the photograph was taken has raised from 10,000 to 25,000 
seedlings annually for many years and tested hundreds under field 
conditions, but has introduced only a single variety. Other breeders 
in various parts of the United States are doing similar work. The 
best of the seedlings are introduced as new varieties, but on extended 
trial they may develop some weakness that makes them undesirable. 
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Growers, therefore, should test new varieties before planting them 
extensively. 

When new varieties are tested they should be set by the side of 
standard sorts and receive similar treatment. If a variety shows 
itself very susceptible to leaf spot and other diseases it should be 
discarded after one crop is harvested; if it does not seem susceptible, 
the test should extend over two or three years, as some seasons are 
more favorable than others. Furthermore, even in favorable seasons 
some varieties do not show their true character the first year. A 
3-year test, however, will generally indicate the probable value of 
any new sort. 


Ficure 9.—Seed beds filled with seedling strawberry plants. The seed was planted 
the previous autumn and the beds covered with a straw mulch, which was removed 
early in the spring. On July 13, when the photograph was taken, about 15,000 
seedlings had started, each one of which is potentially a distinct variety 
It is not intended in this bulletin to make recommendations regard- 

ing new varieties. They must be tested widely in representative 

sections in order to determine their range of adaptability and relative 
merit. 
RUNNING OUT 


It is often asserted in certain sections that a strawberry variety 
may be very productive for a few years and then “ run out,” that is, 
become unproductive. Some sorts are said to run out quickly, in 2 or 
3 years, others in about 7 years, while the best run out in about 14 
years. A glance at the record of the leading varieties grown at 
present should help to correct this view. 

The Klondike was originated about 1896 and introduced in 1901, 
while the Aroma appeared in 1889, the Dunlap in 1890, the Gandy in 
1885, the Missionary about 1900, the Chesapeake in 1903, the Clark 
before 1880, the Joe before 1899, the Marshall in 1890, and the Sample 
in 1894. The Jucunda, a variety grown in Colorado, was introduced 
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before 1860. The Wilson originated in 1851 and is still grown in 
some localities. It was at one time grown throughout the United 
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States, but it has been replaced in most sections by varieties more 
resistant to disease and having larger, firmer berries with milder 
flavor. Since varieties having larger, firmer, and sweeter berries 
than the Wilson have been introduced the standards have risen and 


are continually ris- 
ing. Unconsciously, 
old sorts are being 
judged by new stand- 
ards, and although 
they do not seem to 
be as good as they 
once were, in reality 
ae, no change 
1as occurred. 

Where the yields of 
certain varieties have 
decreased markedly 
within a compara- 
tively few years, va- 
rious reasons may be 
assigned. In the 
South Atlantic, Gulf, 
and Pacific Coast 
States, the root-knot 
nematode has been 
an important cause 
of failure. In 
nearly all sections 
fungous leaf spots, 
Botrytis, and to a 
lesser extent mildew 
have caused serious 
loss. New varieties 
may be compara- 
tively free from these 
diseases at the time 
of their introduction, 
but after a few years 
may prove so sus- 
ceptible that they can 
not be grown profit- 
ably. Therefore, al- 
though yields from 
certain sorts may de- 
crease after a few 
years, even on soils 
the fertility of which 
has been maintained, 
it is probable that 
some disease factor 
can be assigned as 
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Figure 10.—Different forms of strawberries, illustrating 


certain terms used in describing the varieties. (Drawn by 


L. C. C. Krieger) 
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the cause of the reduced yield. Virus or mosaic diseases have caused 
a decrease in yield in some sections, 

In selecting varieties to plant, those resistant to disease should be 
chosen, and as far as possible they should be selected from plantations 
relatively free from disease. If the fertility of the soil is maintained, 
if varieties that are very resistant to disease are set, and if reason- 
able care is exercised in propagation, no running out in the usual 
sense of the term is likely to occur. 


CHARACTERIZATIONS OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VARIETIES 


The following characterizations are intended to aid the prospec- 
tive strawberry grower in his selection of sorts especially suited to 
his section and to the purpose for which he wishes to grow them. 
Only those varieties that are extensively grown in at least one sec- 
tion and promising new sorts that have been widely tested are listed 
here, and only those characteristics having a bearing on the com- 
mercial value of a variety are stated. By using these characteriza- 
tions in connection with the list of varieties arranged according to 
States and sections in Table 1, the prospective planter should be 
able to select desirable sorts for his conditions. The meaning of 
the terms used in describing the form of berries can be understood 
by reference to Figure 10. Imperfect varieties have “imp.” follow- 
ing their names. All others are perfect. 


Aberdeen.—New Jersey origin, about 1909. Berry medium large, conic, reg- 
ular, attractive, light red, seeds even and regular, white core, fairly soft, 
mild acid to acid, fair quality; midseason to late; flowers perfect; plants 
vigorous, makes runners freely. Its productiveness and late season make it 
worthy of trial for both home and commercial planting. It is too soft for 
distant shipment. 

Aroma.—Kansas origin, 1889. Berry large, round conic to short wedge shaped, 
firm, bright crimson on surface with light-red flesh, mild subacid, quality good; 
midseason to late. Foliage very healthy; plants make runners freely. The 
Aroma is the leading variety in Kentucky, northern Arkansas, and southern 
Missouri, and is grown extensively in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. Its chief merits are the disease resistance of its foliage, the 
productiveness of the plants, and the firmness, high dessert quality, and attrac- 
tive appearance of the fruit. It is one of the best shipping varieties of the 
country and is well adapted to the general market requirements. It is best 
adapted to silt or clay soils. 

Belt (William Belt).—Ohio origin, about 1888. Berry large, irregular round 
conic to wedge shaped, soft, attractive dark crimson with dark-red flesh, mild 
subacid, quality very good to best; season medium late. Foliage only fairly 
healthy in New England, New York, and other parts of the North, and very 
susceptible to leaf-spot diseases in New Jersey and southward; plants make 
runners freely, This variety is widely grown for home use and local markets 
in New England and New York and to a slight extent in other northern re- 
gions. It is liked because of its productiveness and its attractive, dark-red, 
mild-flavored fruit of best quality. However, it should be planted on fertile 
soil and receive high cultivation. Fertilizers containing nitrogen should be 
applied, in order to insure an abundant foliage in the spring to mature the crop. 

Blakemore.—Maryland origin, 1923. Berry medium large, blunt conic, firm, 
bright, light red with light-red flesh, seeds yellow, subacid, quality good; 
very early; flowers perfect; plants vigorous, makes runners very freely. Its 
firmness, earliness, and bright light-red color which does not darken on hold- 
ing make it a promising market sort. Its firmness, ease in capping (hulling), 
acidity, high pectin content, and light color make it especially desirable for 
preserving. It is recommended for the region from Georgia to New Jersey 
and is suggested for trial for the regions where Missionary and Klondike 
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are grown and in the southern part of the area to which the Howard 
17 (Premier) is adapted. 

Chesapeake.—Maryland origin, 1903. Berry large, round conie to short 
wedge shaped, firm, bright crimson, with prominent seeds and light-red or 
whitish flesh, mild subacid, quality good to very good; late in season. Foliage 
remarkably healthy; plants make few runners except in rich, moist soil. 
The Chesapeake is the leading variety grown under irrigation in the north- 
eastern United States. It is also raised extensively without irrigation in 
Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey, and is very desirable for home use 
and for market purposes in eastern Missouri and all the northern United 
States east of the Mississippi. It is liked because of its large, uniform, at- 
tractive fruit of excellent dessert and shipping quality and the remarkable 
freedom of its foliage from diseases and insects. Under irrigation it is one 
of the most productive of all varieties, and the fruit does not rot as badly 
as most other sorts. 

Clark.—Oregon origin, introduced about 1880. Berries medium size, round 
to round conic, very firm in Oregon and Washington, dark crimson with dark- 
red flesh, brisk subacid to acid, quality good; midseason. Foliage healthy 
in the Northwest, plants make runners quite freely. The Clark is grown 
only in the Pacific Northwest and is practically the only variety raised in the 
Hood River and White Salmon regions. It is liked because of its excellent 
shipping quality and attractive color and because it retains its shape and color 
well when canned. It is considered the best shipping and canning sort grown 
in the Northwest, and is recommended for that region. It is not, however, 
a heavy producer. The color of its foliage under certain conditions suggests 
mosaic infection, which may be the cause of its low yields. 

Dollar—New Jersey origin; introduced about 1885. Berry large, round 
conic, firm in the Sacramento Valley of California, attractive red, subacid, 
quality good; season near Sacramento about three weeks after Jessie. Plants 
make runners freely. This is a leading variety near Sacramento, Calif., where 
it is liked because of its very firm fruit and attractive color, and because 
the plants bear steadily from about April 20 to late summer or fall. It is 
not grown extensively commercially elsewhere. 

Dunlap.—Illinois origin, 1890. Berry medium size, conic, not very firm, dark 
crimson with deep-red flesh, subacid, quality very good; season early to mid- 
season. Foliage healthy in the North, somewhat susceptible to leaf spot in 
the Southern States; plants make runners very freely; very hardy and drought 
resistant. This variety is grown widely in central and northern Illinois, in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 
It is also widely grown in all other parts of the Northern States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and does best on clay soil. The Dunlap is liked because 
the plants are very hardy and productive, the foliage very healthy, and the 
berries of very good dessert quality. They are not, however, very good for 
shipping and are grown chiefly for home use and local markets. 

Ettersburg 121.—California origin. Berries small to medium, round, very firm, 
medium red, rather mild subacid, quality good to very good; midseason to late. 
Foliage small and subject to leaf spot in Eastern States; plants make runners 
quite freely. This variety is grown chiefly in western Oregon, where it is 
considered the best sort for canning. There it succeeds best on certain clay 
and silt soils and is exceedingly productive. On sandy soils many of its flowers 
are sterile and it is unsatisfactory. In the Eastern States most of its flowers 
are sterile, and it is so unproductive that it is not grown. 

Gandy.—New Jersey origin, 1885. Berry large, irregular round conic, firm, 
deep crimson with red flesh, brisk subacid, quality good; season late. Foliage 
more healthy, as a rule, than that of most sorts, yet somewhat susceptible to 
mildew, and sometimes attacked by leaf-spot diseases; plants make runners 
freely. The Gandy is a leading variety in parts of Maryland. Delaware, and 
New Jersey and is grown throughout the northern United States except in 
the colder parts of the Middle West. It is liked because of its large, attrac- 
tive, deep-red, firm fruit, of excellent dessert quality, and because it ripens 
late, after the season of many others has ended. It is grown for shipping 
to the general markets and is liked for canning, especially in the home. It 
does best on moist heavy clay soils. Except on heavy soils, however, it is not 
very productive, and in some cases it is somewhat susceptible to foliage disease. 
The berries are apt to decrease in size if a field is fruited more than one year. 
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Glen Mary (partially imperfect).—Pennsylvania origin; introduced in 1896, 
Berry large, irregular round conic, rather soft medium, deep crimson with 
red flesh, often with white tips, subacid, quality good; midseason. Fruit 
stems too slender to hold fruit off the ground. Foliage susceptible to leaf spot ; 
plants make runners freely; best adapted to heavy soils. The Glen Mary is 
grown extensively in New York and New England and in some other parts of 
the northern United States. It is liked because it is exceedingly productive 
and the fruit is deep red in color. The plants, however, must receive high 
culture in order to produce berries of good size. The foliage is very suscep- 
tible to leaf spot, and for this reason it is grown very little south of New 
Jersey on the Atlantic coast. Even in the New England States and New York 
growers consider it desirable to use large quantities of stable manure in late 
autumn or nitrate of soda in early spring in order to force a rapid spring 
growth of leaves; otherwise, the foliage may be so badly damaged by leaf 
spot that not enough remains to mature a crop. The blossoms are not entirely 
self-fertile, and some other variety, such as the Dunlap, should be planted 
with it to furnish pollen. The berries often have white tips when they are 
otherwise ripe and ready to pick. 

Gold Dollar.—Oregon origin; introduced about 1906. Berry medium to large, 
round conic, soft to fairly firm, dark crimson, flesh red to center, subacid, 
quality good; season early. Plants make runners freely. The Gold Dollar is 
grown somewhat in Oregon and in the Puget Sound region of Washington, 
where it is considered one of the best early varieties. 

Heflin——North Carolina origin; introduced about 1902. Grown extensively in 
fastern Shore section of Virginia. Very early, berries light red, subacid, fair 
quality, but too soft and flesh color too light. Berries normally long conic, 
but early berries very irregular in shape. 

Howard 17 (Premier).—Massachusetts origin; introduced as Howard 17 in 
1918. Berry medium to large, long conic, fairly firm, red with red flesh, sub- 
acid, quality very good; very early with long season. Foliage very healthy; 
plants generally make runners freely. It is now one of the leading varieties 
in New England southward to Virginia and westward to Illinois and Michigan. 
Although it has only recently become well known, it is one of the best sorts 
for home use and local markets east of the Mississippi and north of Virginia 
and the Ohio River. It should also be tried in Missouri, Kentucky, and the 
western part of Virginia. It is liked because of its exceptionally healthy foli- 
age and its productiveness. It does well on a wide range of soil types. The 
fruit is probably not firm enough to ship to distant markets, though it is 
shipped extensively from Maryland to northern markets. 

Joe (Big Joe).—New Jersey origin; introduced in 1899. Berry large, round 
conic, firm, dark crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good to very good; 
midseason to late. Foliage healthy; plants make runners freely on good soil. 
This variety is extensively grown in Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Pennsylvania. It is also grown to a less extent in all parts of the northern 
United States except in parts of the Middle West having very severe winters. 
It is liked because of its large attractive berries, which are very good shippers 
and of good dessert quality. The Joe is liked by many as well as the Chesa- 
peake for intensive culture, and because it makes rather more plants than that 
variety it is sometimes more desirable. 

Klondike.—Louisiana origin, about 1896. Berry medium size, round or round 
conic (except in California, where it is necked), very firm, deep crimson to 
center, acid, quality fair to good; midseason. Foliage healthy; plants make 
runners freely. The Klondike is grown almost exclusively in all parts of the 
South Atlantic and Gulf Coast States except in central Florida, in certain 
parts of North Carolina and West Virginia, and in the Cullman region of 
Alabama. It is also grown extensively in southern California and in Arkansas 
and southern Illinois. It is liked because its foliage is resistant to leaf spot 
{though not to leaf scorch), and its fruit firm and deep crimson in color. It 
is one of the best shipping varieties in the United States and is especially 
adapted to market purposes. Because of its deep-red color and firm flesh, 
it is well liked for barreling for the ice-cream trade and is one of the best 
varieties for this purpose. The hulls, however, do not separate easily, and 
in Delaware and Maryland the berries are small after the first few pickings. 

Lupton.—New Jersey origin; introduced about 1915. Berry large, short wedge 
shaped, variable, often double; firm, very showy; quality poor; midseason. 
Foliage resembles the Chesapeake, but is quite susceptible to leaf spot. Plants 
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make runners freely. Best adapted to low ground like that on which the 
Gandy does best. The Lupton is being grown somewhat in southern New 
Jersey. It is liked because of its remarkably handsome fruit, which is con- 
sidered to have good shipping quality; on the Philadelphia and Boston markets 
it has commanded fancy prices. The berries, however, have coarse, dry flesh 
which makes them low in dessert quality. 

Magoon.—Oregon origin; introduced in 1894. Berry medium to large, irregu- 
lar round conic, soft, attractive dark crimson with dark-red flesh, mild sub- 
acid, quality good; midseason. Makes plants freely. The Magoon is grown 
to some extent in the Willamette Valley of Oregon and in western Washington; 
it is very productive there, and is liked for home use and local market. The 
fruit, however, is too soft for shipping. 

Marshall.—Masgsachusetts origin, 1890. Berry large, irregular round conic to 
conic, soft, deep crimson with dark-red flesh, subacid, quality best; early to 
midseason. Foliage fairly healthy in New England and New York, but too sus- 
ceptible to leaf spot farther south to be desirable; plants make runners freely ; 
especially adapted to heavy soils. The Marshall is the standard of excellence 
in dessert quality and is grown chiefly because of this and because, under the 
most intensive garden culture, it produces large crops of handsome berries. 
It seems necessary even in New England and New York to grow it on rich soil 
and to fertilize it heavily in the autumn with stable manure or in the spring 
with nitrate of soda in order to force a rapid growth of foliage; otherwise, the 
leaf-spot diseases frequently injure it so severely that the fruit does not 
develop. In southern New Jersey and regions of similar or more southern 
latitudes the Marshall is not considered desirable because it is very suscepti- 
ble to leaf spot and because the berries are small after the first few pickings. 
It is the leading variety in California and one of the most important in Oregon 
and Washington. In California it fruits throughout the summer and is ex- 
ceedingly productive. In Oregon and Washington it is grown extensively for 
the preserving trade. 

Mastodon.—Indiana origin, 1917; introduced in 1924. Berry large to very 
large; round conic, with sides sometimes slightly furrowed; medium dark 
searlet red, very attractive; flesh firm. subacid, fair quality; seeds bright yel- 
low. Plant develops a number of crowns and is a good plant maker for an 
everbearing variety. It is hardy and productive in all strawberry regions 
where there is enough rainfall to develop the berries. It is rapidly taking 
the place of Progressive as the leading everbearing variety in Eastern States. 
It is too soft for shipment during rainy periods and not of high quality. 

Missionary.—Virginia origin, about 1900. Berry below medium size to large, 
conic, soft to very firm according to the section in which it is grown, dark 
crimson with dark-red flesh, acid, quality fair to good; early to midseason. 
Foliage very resistant to leaf spot; makes runners freely. This variety is the 
standard sort for Florida and is grown extensively in the eastern part of North 
Carolina, in the Norfolk district of Virginia, and in some parts of eastern Mary- 
land. The berry, however, is softer than the Klondike in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland, but is more productive. In central Florida the berry 
is very firm, and excellent for shipping. It begins to ripen there in December 
or January and continues until April at least. Because of its long ripening 
season, its firm, attractive fruit, and the freedom of its foliage from leaf spot, 
it is considered more desirable than any other sort for that region. 

New York.—New York origin, 1890. Berries large to very large, irregular, 
crimson with red flesh, soft to firm, mild subacid, quality very good; mid- 
season. Foliage healthy in the Northeast; plants make runners freely. This 
variety has been widely grown in the Northeastern States because of its large 
sweet fruit, which can be eaten by many who can not eat the more acid fruit 
of most sorts. The New York is sold under other names, though there may 
be other varieties sold under the same name. There are several varieties in 
the trade which are very similar, and probably some of them are identical 
with the New York. These include the Otto, Fairdale Giant, Morgan, Oswego, 
Pocahontas, Roosevelt, Ryckman, Maximus, Big Perry, Armstrong, Hummer, 
Uncle Jim, and others. 

Oregon (Banner).—Oregon origin, about 1898. Berry medium to large, round 
conic to conic, fairly firm, dark crimson with lighter red flesh, mild subacid, 
quality good to very good; early to midseason. Plants make runners freely. 
The Oregon is grown chiefly in the Pacific Northwest and in the vicinity of 
San Francisco, Calif.; it is considered desirable for home use and for markets 
because of the productiveness of the plants and its large attractive berries of 
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excellent quality. It is similar to the Marshall, which is apparently often 
planted and called the Oregon, 

Parsons (Parsons Beauty, Gibson, Pocomoke).—Maryland origin, about 1890. 
Berry medium to large, irregular conic to wedge shaped, soft, bright crimson 
with red flesh, brisk, subacid, quality fair to good; midseason. Foliage some- 
what susceptible to leaf spot; plants make runners freely. This variety is 
grown chiefly for canneries, and is liked very well for this purpose. The 
plants are productive; the fruit retains its shape fairly well after cooking; 
the hull removes easily; and the flesh is red and has a brisk subacid flavor. 
The Parsons is grown chiefly in Delaware, Maryland, western New York, 
and western Michigan. It is usually advantageous to use stable manure late 
in the autumn on plantations of this variety in order to induce a vigorous 
foliage growth early in the spring. 

Premier.—Introduced in 1915. A synonym of Howard 17. See the description 
of that variety. 

Progressive.—Iowa origin, 1908. Berry small to medium size, conic, soft to 
moderately firm, dark crimson with dark-red flesh, subacid, quality good to 
very good; an everbearer, season early, fruiting until hard frosts in autumn. 
Foliage healthy and one of the most resistant of all to leaf-spot diseases; 
plants make runners freely on rich ground. The Progressive is the most widely 
grown of the everbearing strawberries. It is liked because of its hardiness, 
its resistance to leaf-spot diseases, its excellent dark-red fruit, and also because 
if planted in early spring it yields a considerable quantity of fruit the same 
year. It is especially adapted to home gardens and intensive culture on rich 
soil amply supplied with moisture. It is adapted to regions north of those in 
which the Klondike succeeds, but has not been found adapted to the South. 

Sample (imp.).—Massachusetts origin, 1894. Berry large, conic to long conic, 
soft to medium firm, dark crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good; season 
late. Foliage usually healthy in the North, affected by leaf spot in southern 
New Jersey and southward; plants make runners freely. The Sample is grown 
extensively in New England and New York and to some extent in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. It is liked because of its productiveness 
and its large, uniform, attractive, dark-red fruit. The berries, however, are 
somewhat soft for shipping; it is especially adapted to home gardens and the 
local market. It is commonly pollinated with Dunlap and other varieties of 
the same season. 

Wilson.—New York origin, 1851. Berry medium size, round conic, soft to 
firm, dark crimson, with dark-red flesh, brisk subacid flavor, quality good; 
medium early. Foliage fairly healthy in New York; plants make runners 
freely. The Wilson was formerly grown extensively in nearly all parts of the 
United States, but is now planted very little except in western New York, near 
Rochester, and in the States of Oregon and Washington. It is liked because of 
its extreme productiveness on fertile soils and its dark-red acid fruit of good 
quality, which is used almost entirely for canning. It should be grown on 
fertile soils containing a good supply of nitrogen, which will force a vigorous 
growth of the foliage, 
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HIS BULLETIN is intended as an aid to both 

commercial and amateur strawberry growers in 
the selection of varieties best suited to their needs 
and conditions. The information is based largely 
on the experience of successful growers in practically 
every important commercial strawberry-producing 
district throughout the country; but the results of 
experiment-station tests, the experience of commer- 
cial canners and byproduct manufacturers, the pref- 
erences of amateur fruit gardeners, and the conclu- 
sions resulting from wide personal observation have 
also been used in making up the variety lists which 
are given for different sections and regions. Varie- 
ties having particular value for different purposes 
are grouped under appropriate heads. 

New varieties are being constantly introduced to 
the trade. Few of them possess special value as 
compared with others already more or less well 
known to the trade, and most of them soon disappear 
from the nurseryman’s lists or at best remain of 
only local importance. But from time to time a new 
variety is introduced which has sufficient value to 
give it a somewhat permanent place in the straw- 
berry industry, and as its merits become more and 
more widely known its planting is increased ac- 
cordingly. 

For these reasons no list of varieties recommended 
for planting in any section can be regarded as per- 
manent; it is subject to change as valuable new in- 
troductions of little-known varieties of value come 
into prominence and their merits and range of 
adaptability become known. 
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TESTING VARIETIES 


HE TESTING of varieties of strawberries has long been carried 

on by private individuals, nurserymen, and experiment. sta- 
tions. Where such tests have been made on soils and under condi- 
tions typical of considerable areas they have been valuable. To be of 
greatest value, however, the tests must be continued for several years, 
because conditions vary from season to season and the strawberry 
responds quickly to changes in weather and soil. The varieties se- 
lected for extensive commercial growing should be those which, after 
several years’ trial, show the best average record for productiveness 
and ability to meet commercial demands. 

The recommendations made in this bulletin are based upon the 
experience of strawberry growers, nurserymen, and experiment- 
station workers throughout the country. Observations have also been 
made in important representative strawberry-growing regions and on 
breeding grounds and test plots at the time the berries were ripening, 
and the condition of the fruit on arrival in the larger markets has 
been studied. 


1For further information as to varieties of strawberries and their cultivation the reader 
is referred to the following Farmers’ Bulletins: 901, Everbearing Strawberries. 1026, 
Strawberry Culture: South Atlantic and Gulf Coast Regions. 1027, Strawberry Culture: 
Western United States. 1028, Strawberry Culture: Eastern United States. 

* The original edition of this bulletin was written by George M, Darrow, 
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ORIGIN OF CULTIVATED STRAWBERRIES 


Modern strawberry varieties have been derived chiefly from two 
American species—the wild meadow strawberry of eastern North 
America (Fragaria virginiana) and the beach strawberry found 
along the beaches of the Pacific coast from Alaska to California and 
along the coast of Chile (7. chiloensis). The beach strawberry is 
also found on the mountains of the Hawaiian Islands. These two 
species were taken to Europe and hybridized there to produce the 
forerunners of the modern strawberry varieties. 

Both wild species show many variations, and cultivated sorts show 
even more. Varieties are known that produce no runners; others 
have five leaflets to each leaf; and still others have fruit of various 
shapes, sizes, colors, and flavors. There are, however, no pure white 
cultivated varieties, though some are white with a slight pink color 
on one side. Neither is there a bush strawberry, though the old 
crowns of most varieties may become woody. 

No fertile hybrids of the strawberry with other fruits have been 
produced. The so-called “ strawberry-raspberry ” is a raspberry 
species from Asia, and the strawberry bushes or trees are various 
plants that are not strawberries at all. 


RELATION OF VARIETIES TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


Commercial strawberry growing began in the United States about 
1800, the principal interest being in the vicinity of the four largest 
cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The in 
dustry remained largely in the vicinity of these cities until about 
1860, when the growing of the Wilson variety, which originated in 
1851, became general. During this period several varieties at one 
time or another were popular, the lire Early Scarlet being the 
principal one. Others, such as Early Hudson, Hudson’s Bay, Crim- 
son Cone, Red Wood, and Hovey, were also grown to some extent. 

From 1860 to about 1885 the Wilson was the principal variety 
grown. With the introduction of this, a much better shipping va- 
riety than any previously known, commercial strawberry growing 
developed rapidly. As early as 1835 strawberry growing had 
reached commercial importance in the vicinity of Rochester, N. Y. 
In this region the Wilson first became generally grown, and until 
recent years it was grown there rather extensively for canning. 
With the introduction of the Wilson, strawberry growing in New 
Jersey first began to shift from the vicinity of New York to south- 
ern New Jersey. Following the Civil War, boat shipments of 
strawberries from the vicinity of Norfolk, Va., were sent to the 
New York market. At this time strawberry growing also began 
to develop rapidly in the Delaware and Maryland Peninsula, and 
southwestern Michigan and southern Illinois began supplying the 
Chicago market with strawberries. 

The rapid extension of railroads and the introduction of refrig- 
eration in transit led to the further extension of strawberry growing 
into Tennessee, central Arkansas, Louisiana, and northern Florida 
between 1870 and 1890. Since 1890 North Carolina, central Florida. 
Alabama, the Ozark area of Arkansas and Missouri, the Santa 
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Clara Valley of California, and the Pacific Northwest have become 
important strawberry-growing regions. 


STRAWBERRIES 
otal Acreage. 1929 
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FIGuRE 1.—Outline map of the United States showing the strawberry acreage in 1929, 


The extent of the strawberry industry in the United States is 
shown in figures 1 and 2. Figure 1 is based on the census statistics 
of 1929 and includes the total acreage for home and local markets as 
well as for shipment to general markets. Figure 2 is based on com- 
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Ficure 2,—-Outline map of the United States showing the location of the principal com- 
mercial strawberry-producing sections, the approximate periods of ripening in each, 
and the progression of the strawberry season northward. (Data furnished by the 
sureau of Agricultural Economics.) 


mercial shipments and shows the average number of carloads shipped 
in three consecutive seasons and the large centers of commercial 
production, 
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EXTENSION OF RIPENING SEASON 


Wild strawberries do not often supply ripe berries for more than 
3 weeks, and until the Wilson berry was introduced this was the 
usual length of time that fruit could be obtained in any one market. 
This variety made it possible to ship berries from southern regions 
to the northern markets, and with the introduction of still firmer 
sorts it became possible to obtain strawberries in the larger markets 
from early in the winter, when berries are shipped from Florida, 
until July, when berries ripen in the extreme North. 

Since the introduction of the Progressive in 1912 it has been 
possible to obtain locally grown berries in most northern markets 
continuously from June to October. This variety continues to 
blossom and produce fruit under favorable conditions throughout 
the growing season and is exceptionally hardy and resistant to 


disease. 
VARIETIES IN DIFFERENT REGIONS 


Since 1900 many varieties especially adapted to conditions in 

various parts of the country have been introduced. Thus, the Mis- 
sionary is almost the only sort grown in Florida. It and the 
Blakemore are grown northward along the Atlantic coast to Nor- 
folk, Va. The Klondike and Blakemore are the le: ading sorts in 
most other parts of the South; the Aroma in most of the milder 
parts of the Central States from southern Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri, south to northern Tennessee and northern Arkansas; the 
Dunlap in all of the Middle West north of the Aroma and Howard 
17 sections; the Marshall (Oregon), Nich Ohmer, Ettersburg 121, 
Corvallis, Clark, Klondike, and Missionary in most parts of the 
Pacific Coast States; and the Howard 17 in the States north of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of the Mississippi and between 
the Aroma and Dunlap sections west of the Mississippi. 

Aside from the 11 varieties named above, few are grown exten- 
sively except in the Northeastern States. In that section, however, 
other sorts are grown, including the Chesapeake, Joe, Parsons, Belt 
(William Belt), Glen Mary, Heflin, Beaver, and Aberdeen. Most 
of these varieties, however, have been replaced to some extent by 
Howard 17. Where irrigation is used in the Northeastern States 
the Chesapeake is the principal variety planted. 

Until the Dunlap, which was originated at Urbana, Ill, was 
introduced in 1900, ‘the growing of ‘strawberries in much of the 
northern Mississippi V alley was difficult and too uncertain to be 
profitable. Now, however, strawberries are grown in home gardens 
in nearly all of this region and for market throughout a large part 
of it. The Dunlap, which had been the le: ading’ \ variety grown in 
the North Central States, is very hardy and productive and in the 
Northern States very resistant’ to disease. In recent years Howard 
17 has been grown extensively as far north as southern Minnesota 
but is not fully as hardy as Dunlap. Progressive, an everbearing 
sort, has been grown to some extent but is rapidly being replace ed 
by Mastodon. 

Although strawberries were introduced early and grown com- 
mercially in Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, south of the regions 
where the wild strawberry is found, the industry in the Southern 
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States has developed most rapidly since the introduction of varieties 
that have originated in that section. The Neunan, originating at 
Charleston, S. C., and introduced about 1868, began to replace Cres- 
cent and Wilson about 1870, though the latter were important com- 
mercial varieties up to 1890. The Cloud, originating near Independ- 
ence, La., was much grown with Neunan asa pollinizer. The Hoff- 
man, originating near Charleston, S. C., from seed of the Neunan, 
became the most important variety in many of the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States from 1890 to 1905. The Thompson (Lady Thomp- 
son), which originated at Mount Olive, N. C., prior to 1891 and 
came into prominence about 1898, and Michel (early), which origi- 
nated in Arkansas in 1886 and came into prominence in 1897, were 
the leading commercial sorts in the South from that time until the 
Klondike and Missionary became well known. These two varieties 
for several years past were planted in the South for shipment 
almost to the exclusion of all others. The Klondike originated near 
Hammond, La., and was introduced in 1901. The Missionary was 
introduced in 1906, some 6 years subsequent to its origin in Norfolk 
County, Va. The Blakemore, introduced in 1929 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has already supplanted both 
varieties in a part of the Southern States from Maryland to Missouri 
southward to within 50 to 100 miles of the Gulf of Mexico. 


ADAPTATION OF VARIETIES 


In the United States about 30 varieties of strawberries are grown 
rather extensively. Many of these will doubtless be discarded upon 
further trial or when others of better quality and better adapted to 
particular conditions or uses have been introduced. Many of them 
are suitable for very restricted sections of the country and for par- 
ticular conditions and uses in those sections. Others are more widely 
adapted and may be used for many purposes. 

In addition to these 30 sorts, scores of others are raised to a slight 
extent, but most of them are inferior in productiveness, firmness, or 
some other characteristic of commercial importance. 


ADAPTATION TO CLIMATE 


The Missionary, Blakemore, and Klondike are adapted to the 
Southern States because they do not require a rest period during 
the winter but grow vigorously and form fruit buds during the 
short days of late fall, winter, and early spring. They also can 
endure the hot southern summers. The Missionary is the most 
southern, the Klondike next, and the Blakemore the more northern 
of these three sorts. The Blakemore does best with some cold in 
winter. Most northern varieties, however, seem to need a rest period 
during the winter and grow but little during the short winter days. 
They are adapted to a northern climate where they remain dormant 
during the winter, and flower and fruit during the long days of 
early summer. It is chiefly these three reasons—the need of or 
ability to do without a rest period, the response to long or short 
days and to hot or cool summers—that determine the regional 
adaptation of varieties. 

The long dry summers of the Pacific coast hinder the develop- 
ment of leaf-spot diseases and make it possible to grow varieties 
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like the Marshall and the Redheart, which are susceptible to these 
diseases. There are other climatic conditions not fully understood 
that limit the growing of the western varieties in the East and east- 
ern varieties in most of the West. As stated elsewhere (p. 4), 
the Dunlap, Progressive, and a few other sorts are hardy in the 
upper Mississippi Valley. Most varieties cannot withstand the cold, 
drying winters of that srt of the country. 


ADAPTATION TO LOCAL CONDITIONS 


Besides the adaptation of varieties to the different sections of the 
United States on the basis of their need of or ability to thrive with- 
out a rest period, response to long or short days and to hot or cool 
summers, varieties in the Northeastern States have shown a striking 
adaptation to local conditions. This local adaptation of rariet ies 
is due largely to differences in the number and vigor of the plants 
in a given area of matted row. If the soil is fertile and moisture 
ample, varieties such as Blakemore and Dorsett, which express vigor 
of plant in the production of many runners, may make such a dense 
mat of plants that few fruits are produced. If, however, runners 
are removed from plants of the same varieties after a full’stand of 
plants spaced 9 to 12 inches has rooted, extremely high yields may 
be obtained. Vigor of plant is then expressed i in the formation of 
many crowns, many fruit buds, and much fruit. Local adaptation is 
the response of a variety to soil fertility, moisture supply, early or 
late planting, good or bad cultivation, ete. If the conditions are 
such as to produce a full stand of properly spaced, large, many- 
crowned plants by September 1, then the variety is well. adapted 
locally. However, if even in the adjoining field, conditions are 
such as to result in a poor stand or in a dense stand of small plants, 
then the variety is not adapted to that field. 


ADAPTATION TO SOIL 


The soil requirements of the different varieties are important, 
though to a less degree than the climatic requirements. Certain 
varieties, like the Klondike, Howard 17, and Dunlap, are adapted 
to a very wide range of soils, while others, such as the Aroma, 
Gandy, Corvallis, and Ettersburg 121, are much more exacting. The 
Aroma seems best adapted to a fairly heavy soil, such as a heavy 
silt loam, but the Gandy, Corvallis, and Ettersburg 121 do best on 
aclay loam. The reason “for these differences in soil adaptation seems 
to lie, in part at least, in the amount of moisture that the different 
sorts can get from the different. soils through their roots, but even 
more to the number and size of runner plants produced on different 
soils. The root systems of different varieties, as shown in figure 3, 
differ greatly. By a careful study of soil types and the behavior of 
different varieties when grown in them, it is possible to select sorts 
adapted to most farm lands. W herever the soil adaptations of the 
varieties are known they are included in the characterizations given 
on pages 24 to 29. 
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ADAPTATION TO SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


Besides the varieties adapted to certain climatic and soil condi- 
tions there are others which are suited to certain special conditions, 
such as irrigation and intensive garden culture. Thus, the Chesa- 
peake is the variety best liked by those growing strawberries under 
irrigation in the Northeast. This variety, which often fails to make 
a sufficient number of plants to produce profitable crops under non- 
irrigated conditions, makes an excellent stand and gives very large 
yields when irrigated. Likewise, the Marshall, Glen “Mary , and some 


Ficury 3.—Bundles of strawberry plants of the Dunlap and Chesapeake varieties show- 
ing the differences in the root systems of these varieties. Each bundle contains ZT 
plants of average size for the variety. 


others, which do not yield satisfactorily under ordinary field treat- 
ment, produce very large crops when grown under intensive garden 
culture and when stable manure is applied. 

Varieties that fruit well in certain localities may, nevertheless, 
be undesirable in those same locations. Thus, some late sorts will 
produce good crops in parts of the South, but because they ripen 
after the fruit grown farther north is supplyi ing the markets they 
are unprofitable from the standpoint of the commercial grower. 
The more southern growers producing late berries cannot compete 
with those located much nearer the northern markets, to which the 
fruit is largely shipped. The sequence of the shipping period in 
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the different districts is shown in figure 2. Berries in Florida ripen 
during the winter, while farther north the ripening follows in suc- 
cession. Each grower, therefore, must select varieties that ripen in 
his locality at a time when the markets to which he ships are not 
fully supplied from other districts more favorably situated than his 
for supplying the demand. 

Persons growing berries for the home table and the local market 
should plant a variety of high quality which ripens through a long 
season, or several sorts ripening in succession. In the vicinity of 
Washington, D. C., for instance, the Dorsett or Fairfax may be 
grown to supply the local market. The Catskill is a good midseason 
sort in that locality, and it may be followed by the Gandy as a late- 
ripening sort. 

Varieties especially adapted to canning and preserving are grown 
in many localities. Persons growing berries for such a trade should 
plant sorts that are very productive, hull easily, and retain their 
form, color, and flavor when canned. The Ettersburg 121, Corvallis, 


Figure 4.—Stanfinate and pistillate flowers of the strawberry. At the left is a perfect 
or staminate flower, having both stamens and pistils. At the right is an imperfect 
flower, having pistils but no stamens. Plants of varieties having imperfect flowers 
must have plants of perfect-flowered sorts growing nearby in order to produce fruit, 
while the plants of a variety having perfect flowers will produce fruit even though no 
other sort is near. 


Redheart, Wilson, Clark, Parsons, and others are used for canning 
and the Blakemore for preserving in the regions where they are 


grown. 
PERFECT AND IMPERFECT FLOWERS 


Strawberries produce two general types of flowers—imperfect or 
pistillate and perfect or staminate. Imperfect or pistillate flowers 
contain pistils but no stamens, while perfect or staminate flowers 
contain both pistils and stamens (fig. 4). Pollen, which is produced 
in the stamens, is essential to the setting of fruit. A variety with 
perfect flowers, therefore, can produce fruit when planted by itself, 
but one with imperfect flowers cannot set fruit unless perfect-flower- 
ing plants are nearby to furnish pollen through the agency of bees 
or other insects. Because of this, varieties having imperfect flowers 
are not so desirable as those having perfect flowers, and fewer of 
them are grown. However, some of the sorts having imperfect 
flowers, or “ imperfect varieties ” as they are commonly called, are 
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very productive and are liked in certain sections. Imperfect varie- 
ties also are injured less by the straw berry Ww eevil than perfect sorts, 
since this insect feeds on pollen; and, in regions where it is serious, 
imperfect sorts are often grown in relatively large proportions. 
However, they form less than 5 percent of the total acreage devoted 
to strawberries in the United States, and their planting appears to 
be decreasing. 

Where imperfect varieties are used the usual practice in planting 
is to set one row of a perfect variety for every 2 or 3 rows of an 
imper fect one. Figure 4 shows both types of flowers. 

Certain sorts, the Glen Mary and the Progressive of the ones most 
commonly grown, under ordinary conditions produce flowers having 
both stamens and pistils, but frequently, under peculiar weather con- 
ditions, they produce so few good stamens that they do not have 
sufficient pollen to insure the setting of fruit. When these varieties 
do not set well, a variety producing an abundance of pollen should 
be planted with such sorts in the proportion that perfect varieties 
are usually planted with imperfect ones. Apparently, less pollina- 
tion trouble is experienced with these sorts if they are grown on 


very fertile soil. 


PARTIAL STERILITY OF PERFECT-FLOWERED VARIETIES 


The flowers of pistillate-flowered varieties nearly always all set 
fruit when pollinated. The blossoms of perfect-flowered var ieties, 
however, rarely all set fruit. Though rain, frost, disease, and insect 
injury may prevent the setting of some flowers, the most common 
and most important cause is the sterility of the pistils. These flow- 
ers with sterile pistils appear normal but set no fruit or only “ nub- 
bins.” Under some conditions not 1 in 50 of the flowers of some 

varieties set. Thus the Ettersburg 121 variety, which is one of the 
most productive of all varieties on certain heav y soil types in Ore- 
gon, does not set 1 flower in 100 on sandy soils at Glenn Dale, Md., 

whereas adjacent pistillate-flowered sorts set all or nearly all their 
flowers. 

The first flower to open on a flower cluster is more likely to set 
than the later ones, and the last ones to open are most often sterile. 
On an average about one-third of the blossoms of cultivated perfect- 
flowered varieties are sterile. Those varieties which set the largest 
percentage of their flowers in any locality should be selected. Fig- 
ure 5 shows a fruit cluster of the White Sugar variety in which only 
the first two flowers to open have set; all the others are sterile. 
Figure 6 shows a fruit cluster of the Klondike ¥ variety in which all 
the flowers set. Early-formed runner plants and plants spaced well 
apart have many less sterile flowers than later-formed crowded 


plants. 
FRUIT PRODUCTION AND GROWTH HABIT 


Recent studies have shown that the value of varieties depends 
in a large part on their growth habit. One of the best types of 
growth for Eastern States is that shown by the Howard 17, Dunlap, 
and Parsons, which tend to produce irregular low-branching flower 
clusters with relatively large berries, W. hen the soil on which these 
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varieties are grown is quite fertile their vigor is expressed in branch 
crowns and increased size of low-branching irregular flower clusters 
that bear many large berries. In contrast, the Missionary and 
Klondike varieties on sandy soil near Washington tend to produce 
small flower clusters which are high-branching, and when their 
vigor is increased they tend to produce more runner plants than 
branch crowns or large flower clusters. Farther south, however, 
the Missionary and Klondike tend to the growth habit represented 
by the Howard 17, Dunlap, and Parsons. A third growth habit is 
that illustrated by the Portia, a Canadian variety, when grown near 
Washington, D. C. When its vigor is increased its growth habit 


Ficure 5.—A fruit cluster of the White Sugar variety in which only two of the flowers 
set fruit, the other flowers being sterile. In regions where as many of the blossoms 
are sterile as are shown here such a variety will hardly be profitable. All or nearly all 
perfect-flowered varieties show more or less sterility. 


tends toward few branch crowns, larger high-branching flower clus- 
ters, and many small berries. Its growth near Washington repre- 
sents a habit much less desirable than that of Howard 17. 


VARIETIES FOR DIFFERENT STATES 


For the purpose of obtaining information on the varieties best 
adapted to different regions, a large number of commercial grow- 
ers in the important producing districts in all parts of the United 
States were requested to give the names of the leading sorts in their 
localities, together with information concerning the acreage, relative 
importance, and merits of each variety as grown under their condi- 
tions. In addition, personal visits have been made to nearly all 
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important commercial regions, and most of the State agricultural 
experiment stations have assisted in furnishing information on 
strawberry varieties. The lists given in table 1 have been compiled 
from information thus obtained. 


HOW TO USE THE LIST OF VARIETIES 


The lists in table 1 are arranged alphabetically by States and, 
under the States, by the districts in which strawberries are grown 


-A fruit cluster of the Klondike, a perfect-flowered variety, in which all the 


FIGURE 6.— 
Often, however, the Klondike does not set all its flowers. 


flowers set. 
commercially. The varieties are placed approximately in the order 
of their commercial importance in the diferent districts, and in the 
column headed “ Season and use” the purpose for which each va- 
riety is especially adapted is given where particular merit is known 
to exist. In using the lists the following points should be kept 
in mind: 


(1) The variety lists are suggestive only. Under certain 
other sorts may be fully as desirable as those named. 


local conditions 
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2 (2) In the Northeastern States several varieties having the same season 
; of ripening are named. One’s choice of varieties under these conditions should 
a 






be guided by the experience of neighbors, so far as it can be used, and by the 
extent of runner restriction practiced. 

(3) The listing of varieties for certain districts and for certain States should 
not be construed as evidence that conditions therein are necessarily favorable 













C to the development of a commercial strawberry industry. On the other hand, 
% many sections not named in the lists are well adapted to strawberry growing, 
those mentioned being simply those in which the principal development has 

ad taken place. 
(4) The fact that a variety is adapted to a certain purpose in one region 
sd is not necessarily evidence that it will be adapted to a similar purpose in 





another region. 

(5) In some localities the sequence of ripening is of great importance. The 
relative time of ripening given in this list, however, is only approximate. Con- 
ditions within a given region vary widely, and the time of ripening will be 
largely dependent upon local condtions. Varieties for a particular district 
should be selected so that they will ripen at a time when the markets in which 
they are to be sold are not fully supplied from other districts more favorably 
~ located; otherwise, an undesirable competition is inevitable at times. 

(6) With the increase of interest in strawberry breeding and increased 
= knowledge of the work, better sorts are continually being originated. New 
= 











varieties worthy to replace some of the standard sorts of the present time 
have already been produced and may be expected to come into prominence 







e = gradually. It is probable that still better varieties will be developed in the 
\ future. 
s (7) In selecting varieties for a place not specified in the lists, one should 





choose sorts grown where the conditions are as nearly as possible like those 


of the place in question. 
(8) The lists should be used in connection with the characterizations of 


varieties given on pages 24 to 29. 










LIST OF VARIETIES BY STATES 


TABLE 1.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States and sections 













[Names of imperfect varieties are followed by the abbreviation ‘‘imp.’’ The lists show the varieties most 

} commonly grown in the various regions. ‘Those recommended for commercial planting are marked with 

-* an asterisk (*). Under ‘‘Season and use”’ the terms early, everbearer, medium late, midseason, late, 

& short, throughout summer, etc., relate to the season of fruitage; the terms canning, dessert, general use, 
Z home use, main crop, market, shipping, etc., show the purpose for which the variety is grown] 


















| : 
es State, district, locality, and | ’ State, district, locality, and 
i, ; ys Season ¢ se , ? menus 2 © Season ¢ 2 
a variety eason and us variety | Season and use 
g Ra ca la ri A i staan ceases ent 
| 
e ALABAMA ARIZONA | 
6 | 
= | South of Cullman: | Arizona 
§ Klondike- - -- i Klondike - 
2 *Missionary - - - | St. Louis 
*Blakemore 1] *Missionary 















’ Southland Home use. | 
Bi North of Cullman: CALIFORNIA 
: *Aroma | Late 1] 
2 Klondike | Early Fresno and Sacramento: 
-< *Blakemore- : Do. 1] *Marshall (Oregon)_.__.| 
eq Missionary Do. || Los Angeles: 
w Southland - - Home use. 1] Brandywine | Throughout sum- 
: 1 mer. 
‘& ARKANSAS | *Klondike__- ! Spring crop only. 
; | *Blakemore__-_-.- | Do. 
rf North of Judsonia: | *Missionary 5 Do. 
i *Klondike- - Early || San Francisco: | 
; ¢ *Blakemore Do. 1} *Marshall (Banner) | 
*Aroma.. ia Late. | (Oregon). 
t 5 Southland-- i Iiome use. | *Nich Ohmer 
‘ South of Judsonia: || Throughout the State: | 
» *Klondike- - Early. North of Fresno: | 
zt *Blakemore--.---. Do. | *Marshall_. whe 
Southland - ---- Home use. | *Nich Ohmer-_.__- 
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TABLE 1.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States and sections—Contd. 


State, district, locality, and | 


variety 


CALIFORNIA—C ontinued 


Throughout the State—C on. 
! 


South of Fresno: 
*Brandywine 
*Klondike- 


*Blakemore---------| 


*Missionary - - - 
COLORADO 


*Dunlap- 
*Jucunda. 
*Howard 17 (Premier) 


CONNECTICUT 


*Howard 17-- 

( is 
"ADEGsen..--.<.-.- 
Glen Mary. -- 


Chesapeake- -- - -------- 


Sample - 
Mastodon 
Doreett...........- 


DELAWARE 


*Blakemore 
“Farmar. ...=-. 

* Dorsett - - i 
*Chesapeake--.- 
Howard 17-.-- 

*Lupton 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington: 

*Blakemore-- 

* Dorsett 

* Fairfax 
Howard 17 

*Gandy-- 

*Chesapeake-.- 
Joe 


C atskill.. 
FLORIDA 


*Missionary - 


GEORGIA 


*Biakemors..........-.- 


Southland 
Missionary 
Aroma 


IDAHO 


*Superb 

Rockhill 

Mastodon. - 
*Glen Mary- 

Belt (William Belt) - 
Marshall en 
Dunlap. 


ILLINOIS 


Anna: 
*Klondike 
*Blakemore 
i’, ae 
Throughout the State: 
Northern district: 
Dunlap-.------ 
Howard 17 (Premier) - 
Fairfax 


Season and use 


| Dessert. 


Shipping. 
Do. 


Do. 


Early. 


Very early. 
Early. 
Midseason. 
Do. 
Late. 
Do. 
Everbearer. 





Pec eeine ink ea ceehs 


: -| Late. 


| Early. 


| Early, preserving. 
| Early. 
Do. 


| Late. 


Early. 
Late. 
Do. 


Early. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


| Midseason. 


Practically 
peanted. 


Shipping. 

Home use. 

Extreme south. 
Extreme north, late. 


Everbearer. 
Do. 
Do. 

Local market. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Early. 
| Do. 
| Medium late. 





Very early. 
Trial. 


| 
| 
| 








| Throughout the State—Con. 


| Keokuk: 


no other || 


State, district, locality, and 
variety 


ILLINOIS—continued 


Northern district—Con. 


Mastodon 
Southern district: 

TAP... 2... ‘ 

*Blakemore-_- 


INDIANA 


*Howard 17 (Premier) 
TAOS... .3. += - 
Gandy. 
Mastodon 





Dorsett Pci = 
IOWA 
*Howard 17 (Premier) - - 


Dunlap 
*Blakemore 


| Throughout the State: 








TIN cw ncaa 


Fairfax _ _--- 

Howard 17-_....-.-- 
*Progressive.__..__-_- 
Rockhill.....-....-----| 


KANSAS 
Doniphan County: 
*Blakemore 
Howard 17 


Mastodon- - _- 
Throughout the State: 


Season and use 


Trial. 
Everbearer. 


Medium late. 
Early. 


Very early. 
Shipping. 
Late. 
Everbearer. 
Trial. 

Do. 


| Early. 


Early. 


| Trial. 


Do. 


| Everbearer. 


Do. 


| Early. 


Do. 


| Everbearer. 


| Hardy. 
| Shipping. 


“Blakemore een si 
Fairfax _- ction 
Dorsett --- ee 
Paul Jones-_.-_--- 

KENTUCKY 
Bowling Green, Paducah, | 
and Franklin: 
*Aroma..._-- 
Blakemore 

Throughout the State: 

* Aroma... _. 
*Howard 17 (Prei mier) 
Blakemore... 


LOUISIANA 


\| Throughout the State: 


*Klondike 
Northern part: 
Blakemore-.----..-_- 
Southland- -__--- 


MAINE 


"a. <5 55. --- 

*Howard 17... 

*Sample (imp.)- 
Marshall--..- 

* Progressive 
Belt (William Belt) __- 
Parsons (Gibson) ..---- 


MARYLAND 


Eastern Shore: 
*Blakemore 


Early. 
Do. 


| Trial. 


Do. 


Early. 
Home use. 


Midseason. 
Very early. 
Late. 

Special markets. 
Everbearer. 


Midseason. 


Barreling, early. 
Early. 


i Seas tk in © 
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TABLE 1.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States and sections—Conti. 


State, district, locality, and 


; Seas se 
variety Season and use 


MARYLAND—continued 


Eastern Shore—Continued. | 
* Dorsett _- | Early. 
*Catskill : Midseason. 
*Chesapeake-- Late. 
*“J08...- ‘ aaa Do. 
*Lupton___. | Do. 
PN eerie ant Do. 

Western section: | 
*Blakemore_- 
*Howard 17 | Very early. 
* Fairfax _- Early. 
“Teeet.........-.. Do. 
REAL sens ..-| Midseason. 
ESE -| Late. 


| Early. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Falmouth: 

*Howard 17-- 
Blakemore. _- 
Throughout the State: 

*Howard 17 | Very early. 

Sample (imp.) - -- .-| Late. 
Mastodon -- Everbearer. 
Aberdeen -----.--- Midseason. 
Catskill------ Do. 
Fairfax -- Trial. 


Early. 


MICHIGAN 


| Northern chiefly. 
| Very early 
Midseason. 
Everbearer. 


*Dunlap- 

*Howard 17 (Premier) 
Parsons (Gibson 
Progressive (Cham- | 

pion). 
Mastodon Do. 
Dorsett - - -- Trial. 


MINNESOTA 


Northern part: 

*Dunlap 

* Progressive - 

Southern part: 

*Howard 17 (Premicr) - 
Minnehaha _.| Late. 
Rockhill Everbearer. 
Mastodon ; | Do. 

*Beaver | 


| Everbearer. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Southern part: 
*Klondike- -- 
Missionary - 
Northern part: 
*Blakemore-. 
*Klondike- -- | 
Southland | Home use. 
MISSOURI 


Ozark section: 
*Aroma...-.-- Late. 
*Blakemore-- sees Early. 
Dorsett- a5 a Do. 
Fairfax - - - --- snes Do. 
North of Missouri River: 
*Blakemore- -- | Early. 
Progressive - - ei Everbearer. 
Mastodon... ---.------- Do. 
*Howard 17 (Premier) --| Early. 
ae Trial. 
0 aS eae Do. 


MONTANA 


*Dunlap-.- 


* Progressive - - - - - E verbearer. 
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| State, district, locality, and | 


variety 


NEBRASKA 


*Dunlap 
Progressive - 
Mastodon 


NEVADA 
[Varieties grown in Utah 


and California should be 
tried] 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dunlap 
*Howard 17 
Sample (imp.) 
Progressive 
Mastodon. - - 


NEW JERSEY 


Southern district: 
*Lupton-- 
*Howard 17 
*Chesapeake 
*A berdeen- - 
*Joe_- 
*Blakemore 
* Fairfax 
*Dorsett 

Northern district: 
*Howard 17 
*Chesapeake 
*Joe 
*Aberdeen 


NEW MEXICO 


Dunlap. 

Arizona 

Klondike 
*Missionary 


NEW YORK 
Oswego: 
Late Stevens 
Glen Mary 
*Howard 17 
Rochester: 
*Howard 17_-- 
Glen Mary. ; 
Erie and Chautauqua 
Counties: 
*Clermont 
Parsons. 
|| Highland and Milton: 
*Belt (William Belt) 
*Chesapeake---- 
Sess eae 
*Howard 17-- 


Throughout the State: 
*Howard 17..-.---- 
Glen Mary 
Fairfax - - 
Dorsett_ - _- 
*Parsons ‘ 
Belt (William Belt) 
Gandy-. Fas 
Progressive - - 
Mastodon- - - - 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Chadbourn: 
*Klondike--_-- 

Wallace district: 
*Missionary 
Southland - - 
*Blakemore. 


Season and use 


FE verbearer. 
Do. 


Midseason. 

Very early. 

Late. 

FE verbearer. 
Do. 


| Late. 

| Early. 
Irrigated fields. 
Midseason 

Do. 

Early. 

| Medium early. 
Early. 


| Early. 


Late irrigated fields. 


Late. 
Midseason. 


Late. 
| Midseason. 
Early. 


Early. 
Midseason. 


Early. 
Canning. 


Midseason. 
| Late. 
| Do. 
| Early. 


| Very early. 

Midseason. 

| Trial, early. 
Do. 

Midseason. 


| Late. 
| Everbearer. 
Do. 


Early. 


Early. 
Home use. 
Early. 





Hoor 
Wille 


*How 
Mars 
Prog 
Mast 


*Miss 
*Klon 
*Blake 

Sout] 


*Dunl 
*Progr 
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TABLE 1.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States and sections—Contd. 


State, district, locality, and 


variety 


NORTH CAROLINA—Ccontd. 


Western part: 
*Howard 17 
* Blakemore. 
WEB sss nccce 
Dorsett _- 
Southland - 


NORTH DAKOTA 


*Dunlap- 
* Progressive - - 
Dakota- 


OHIO 


Southern district: 
*Howard 17--- 
*Aroma 
*Gandy ¢ 

Northern district: 
*Howard 17-- 

Gandy..--.---- 
Parsons... - 
Chesapeake. 
Progressive 
Mastodon. - 


OKLAHOMA 


*Klondike. - 
*Aroma- 
* Blakemore. 


OREGON 
Hood River: 
*Clark. a 
Willamette Valley: 
*Narcissa 


*Marshall (Oregon) - 


*Ettersburg 121---- 


*Corvallis 
*Redheart- --- 
*Rockhill 


PENNSYLVANIA 


*Howard 17-- 
*Joe : 
Gandy-.-- 
Catskill-- 
Chesapeake 
Mastodon 
Fairfax - - 
Dorsatt 
RHODE ISLAND 
*Howard 17. 
Marshall 
Progressive 
Mastodon 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


*Missionary-.-- 
*Klondike--_--.....-- : 


*Blakemore- as 


Sete... ...<0- 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


*Dunlap 
“Progressive - 


Season and use 


Dessert. 
Do. 
Do. 


| Midseason. 
| Everbearer. 
Very hardy. 


| Early. 
| Medium late. 
| Late. 


Very early. 

Late. 

Midseason. 

Late. 

Everbearer. 
| Do. 


Early. 
| Late. 
| Early. 


Shipping. 


Early local market. 


Midseason local mar- || 

ket and barreling. | 
On heavy soils; can- | 
|| Western Virginia: 


ning. 
| Do. 

| Canning. 
Everbearer. 


| Very early. 
Late. 

Do. 
Midseason. 
Late. 
Everbearer. 
Early. 

Do. 


| Very early. 

Special market. 

Everbearer. 
Do. 


| Early. 
Do. 
Do. 
Home use. 


Midseason. 
Everbearer. 











TENNESSEE 


East Tennessee: 
* Aroma_ es 
*Missionary 
*Klondike 
*Blakemore_-__- 
Southland 


| Central Tennessee: 


Howard 17 
*Blakemore___- 


IG < cis docnus 


West Tennessee: 
*Klondike_- 
*Blakemore_. 
*Aroma._- 


TEXAS 


|| San Antonio section: 


*Klondike_. 
* Missionary 


| Houston: 


* Missionary 
*Klondike_- 
Excelsior 
Tyler: 
*Klondike- 
UTAH 
Chesapeake_- 
*Marshall 
Howard 17 


VERMONT 


) *Deanlap.....- 
| *Howard 17. 


Sample (imp.)- é 


Belt (William Belt) __- 


* Progressive 


VIRGINIA 


Howard 17-. 
7O8...---. 
Blakemore-.------_- 
TEC a... a --= =~ 
*Farex....... 


| Norfolk: 


* Missionary 
*Blakemore 
Southland. 


| Eastern Shore counties: 


*Blakemore 


WASHINGTON 


White Salmon: 
WG nao sso 
Redheart 
Puget Sound section: 


SEAIO cn secsee 


Narcissa - - - - - - -- : 
Corvallis.........- 


Redheart - - - 
Spokane: 
Glen Mary- 


Howard 17 
Marshall--.....--- 


State, district, locality, and 


| 
| 
| 
rin 


Season and use 


| Late. 
Early. 
Do. 


Home use. 


| Late. 


| Early. 
Do. 
Late. 


| Main crop. 
Do. 
Very early. 


| Late. 
Midseason. 
Early. 


Midseason. 
Very early. 
| Late. 


Everbearer. 


Home use. 


Early. 
Do. 
| Late. 


General use and bar- 
reling. 

Early, local market. 

On heavy soils; can- 
ning. 

Canning. 


Market and barrel- 
ing. 

Early. 

Market and _ barrel- 
ing. 
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TABLE 1.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States and sections—Contd. 











State, district, locality, and Season and use __|| State, district, locality, and | Season and use 





















variety variety 
| | 
4 WASHINGTON—continued WISCONSIN 
| | 
4 Kennewick: fi ee | 
Clark. ees WE iicsanncncens | Light soils. 
Blakemore.-____--.- *Howard 17 (Premier) --- 
Howard 17..._...-- |] *Progressive...--.--- E verbearer. 
|| Rockhill..............- Do. 
WEST VIRGINIA | 
WYOMING 
ea ae . Late. 
i n Gieesasiansain ums js Do. "Dahlen... ..=% 
PREP E0 i icci caren .-| Early. 
a Late. 
Fairfax --_- Early, trial. 
Dorsett Do. | 





It will be noted from table 1 that only a comparatively small 
number of varieties are grown extensively in this country, while in 
some States only one sort is grown to any ‘considerable extent. Many 
varieties listed, although important in some locality, are compara- 
tively unimportant when the industry as a whole is considered. Such 
varieties do not usually remain in cultivation long, for nurserymen 
do not find them as profitable to propagate as the widely grown 
sorts. Furthermore, local varieties are not known by the tr ade sv 
well as the standard sorts, and the fruit is not wanted by buyers 
unless of exceptionally good quality and grade. Therefore, under 
ordinary conditions, growers shipping to the general markets should 
raise only well-known varieties. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE VARIETIES 


In table 2 the varieties are listed in the order of their importance 
in the country on the basis of the acreage planted to each. The table 
gives the approximate percentage of the total acreage in the country 
devoted to each variety in 1934. 

It should be noted that 19 sorts constituted about 96 percent of 
the total commercial strawberry acreage in the United States in 1934. 

The first three sorts—Klondike, Aroma, and Howard 17—con- 
stituted 60 percent of the acreage. In 1919 the Howard 17 variety 
had been only recentl introduced and was considered a promising 
new sort. Ten years later, it had become one of the three principal 
varieties in the country. It has largely replaced a number of minor 
varieties. This is a demonstration of the rapidity with which a 
variety of superior merit comes into popular favor. Nine of the 
varieties listed in table 2 are known to have orginated as the result of 
definite work for the production of better arieties. ‘These constituted 
over 70 percent of the total acreage in strawberries in the United 
States in 1934. 

As indicated in the last item in table 2, “ other varieties ” make up 
4 percent of the total acreage devoted to strawberries. This 4 per- 
cent is composed principally of 9 varieties, as follows: Late Stevens, 
Glen Mary, Corvallis, Ettersburg 121, Sample, Ridgely, Wilson, Cler- 
mont, and Progressive. There are many other varieties in the trade, 
but they are grown to such a limited extent as to be practic ally 
negligible as varieties from a commercial standpoint, 
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TaBLE 2.—The principal strawberry varieties in the United States in the order 
of their importance in 1934 on the basis of the estimated acreage of each 


5 a Total Sa te Fe Total 
Rank Variety | acreage Rank Variety acreage 


Percent Percent 

ee ee 30.0 | 2 | Heflin--- 

2 | Aromse..... oe Sake 16. 0 3 | Gandy-- 
Howard 17 (Premier)... ----- 14.0 
Missionary- ---- . 8.0 
Marshall (Oregon). ah 7.0 }} Clarx..... 
Blakemore. ---- eee 3. 0 Mastodon-- 
Dunlap... ’ 4.0 8 | Nick Ohmer. 
Chesapeake... ....--..---- 2.0 
PUR canines Be : . 0 Parsons (Pocomoke, Gibson) - 
Aberdeen : ; .0 | Other varieties 
EAIton: .....<- : : 0 


a aAnaaance 


-, 
e1e 


Total ; 2 100. 


The maps shown as figures 7 and 8 outline the regions ‘where the 
Klondike, Aroma, Dunlap, and certain other important varieties 
are principally grown. The regions thus outlined are approximate 


I] ounvae 
VZZ] MISSIONARY 


F2==3 KLonpiKE 


Ficurre 7.—Outline map of the United States, showing where the Dunlap, Klondike, and 
Missionary varieties of strawberries are profitably grown. ‘The Missionary variety is 
grown in some sections other than those shown but is recommended only for the area 
indicated. The Blakemore is rapidly replacing Klondike and Missionary from 50 to 100 
miles north of the Gulf of Mexico. 


only, and probably exclude small areas where these varieties are 
raised. They show, however, the wide distribution of certain varie- 
ties, suggesting at the same time that many of them are adapted 
to wide variations in soil and climate. 


VARIETIES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


Not all sorts are equally well suited to all purposes, and growers 
often use certain varieties for special markets. For home gardens, 
several sorts may be needed, ripening from early to late. In many 
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localities where large quantities of berries are barreled or canned, 
rarieties especially adapted to this purpose are needed. 


VARIETIES FOR CANNING 


Varieties for the canning trade should be productive and should 
bear medium-sized firm-fleshed berries, separating readily from the 
-alyx (hull or cap), deep red to the center, and brisk subacid to acid 
in flavor. Berries having a color that does not fade readily when 
canned make the most attractive product and are the most desirable. 

Most canned strawberries are packed in Oregon and Washington, 
where the Ettersburg 121, Corvallis, and Redheart are extensively 
grown for this purpose. The Wilson is still used to a slight extent 
for canning in western Oregon and Washington. In fact, this variety 
is grown at present only because of its superior canning qualities. 
The Clark, grown in the Hood River Valley, is a fair canner. 


= MARSHALL 


HOWARD 17 





AROMA 


Ficurp 8.—Outline map of the United States, showing the areas where the Howard 17, 
Marshall, and Aroma varieties of strawberries are grown extensively. 


some northern States the Parsons (Pocomoke, Gibson) is preferred. 
In the Middle West the Warfield and the Dunlap are used for this 
purpose, 

VARIETIES FOR PRESERVING AND ICE CREAM 


Varieties for preserving should be easy to cap, medium-sized, firm, 
and have a high flavor and a light, bright-red color that does not 
turn dark after preserving. For the ice-cream trade, varieties with 
a deep-red color and high flavor are desired. The best preserving 
sort is the Blakemore, a variety adapted to the region from New 
Jersey to Georgia and west to southern California. For the ice- 
cream trade the Marshall and the Klondike are liked, though other 
kinds are used. Because of the low cost of production and the 
steady supply, the larger part of the berries for preserving and the 
ice-cream trade are packed in Oregon and Washington and are of 
the Marshall variety, 
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VARIETIES FOR SHIPPING 


The following varieties when grown in regions to which they are 
adapted are among the best for shipping to distant markets: Blake- 
more, Klondike, Aroma, Clark, Missionary, Gandy, Chesapeake, Joe, 
Lupton, and Nich Ohmer. The Blakemore is a particularly good 
shipping sort. Although these sorts are firm in some sections, ‘they 
may not be and often are not good shipping sorts in other sections. 
Therefore a grower who ships to distant markets should select varie- 
ties that have proved to be firm when grown in his locality and 
should not rely too much on the reported behavior of a variety in 
some section remote from his own. 


VARIETIES FOR SEVERE WINTER CLIMATES 


In the upper Mississippi Valley it is essential that very hardy 
sorts be selected. Lack of moisture, drying winds, and low tempera- 
tures in winter combine to make very trying conditions, and only a 
very few sorts succeed there. Of the commercial sorts, the Pro- 
gressive, an everbearer, is considered the hardiest, the Dunlap next, 
and the Warfield next. Howard 17 and Mastodon are also hardy 
in some parts of this region. Minnehaha, Chaska, Duluth, and 
Easypicker, new varieties developed in Minnesota, seem particularly 
adapted to this region. The Dakota, though not considered a com- 
mercial variety, can be grown in parts of North Dakota and South 
Dakota where even the Pr ogressive is not hardy. 

In western Oregon the Corvallis and Redheart are more hardy 
than the Ettersburg 121. 


FROST-RESISTANT VARIETIES 


Of the standard varieties, the flowers of Howard 17 are much 
superior to those of other sorts in resistance to frost injury. Chesa- 
peake and Parsons are reported as more resistant than some other 
sorts. Where frosts are usually serious, everbearing varieties are 
commonly grown instead of the ordinary spring-fruiting sorts. 


DISEASE-RESISTANT VARIETIES * 


The most serious fungous diseases affecting strawberry plants are 
Botrytis or gray mold “and the various leaf spots. The Botrytis 
attacks the stem, calyx, and fruit in various stages of development. 
In rainy seasons the loss caused by this fungus is often serious, and 
in sections where such seasons occur frequently during the fruiting 
period those varieties should be selected which appear from wide 
observation to be least susceptible. Varieties believed to be more 
or less resistant are the Sample, Chesapeake, and Aroma, but under 
conditions especially favorable for the development of the disease 
their resistance is sometimes less pronounced. 

There is a wide range of variation in the resistance of varieties 

» leaf spots, which occur wherever strawberries are grown. In 
eohdgeid regions the leaf spots do little damage. They often cause 
serious injury in the North, but are especially destructive in the 


* For further information see Farmers’ Bulletin 1458, Strawberry Diseases, 
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Southern States. Varieties such as Glen Mary, Marshall, and Red- 
heart, which are susceptible to these diseases, are limited in their 
range to semiarid and northern regions. Some sorts, however, show 
marked resistance, among them the Chesapeake, Howard 17, Blake- 
more, Fairfax, and Dor sett. 

In some sections of the United States and in certain seasons con- 
siderable damage to the foliage of the Gandy, Clark, and some other 
varieties is caused by mildew. It is of much less common occur- 
rence, however, than either of the other diseases mentioned and is 
not of great importance, as a rule, on the more generally grown 
commercial sorts. The Nich Ohmer has replaced the Marshall to a 
considerable extent in California because it is more resistant to the 
“ yellows ”, a virus disease. 


INSECT-RESISTANT VARIETIES 


Less is known of the relative susceptibility of strawberry varieties 
to the various insect pests than of their susceptibility to diseases of 
the foliage and fruit. It appears that the Chesapeake is more 
resistant than many sorts to attacks of the red spider. Varieties 
having imperfect flowers are known to be damaged very little by the 
strawberry weevil (Anthonomus signatus Say.), while in certain sec- 
tions those having perfect flowers are often severely injured. 
Therefore, wherever the weevil does serious damage, growers some- 
times plant imperfect varieties, with the perfect varieties least sus- 
ceptible to injury by the weevil for pollinators. Among the perfect 
sorts badly injured by the weevil are the Heflin, Klondike, and Mis- 
sionary. The Howard 17, Chesapeake, Aroma, and Mascot have 
sometimes been attacked to a less extent, while the Gandy seems to 
be less susceptible than many other sorts. 


VARIETIES HAVING EXCEPTIONAL SIZE, FLAVOR, OR QUALITY OF FRUIT 


Among the varieties having large showy fruit are the Fairfax, 
Dorsett, Catskill, Chesapeake, Blakemore, Joe, Lupton, Marshall, 
and Howard 17. The largest ‘and most showy berries are produced 
by the Dorsett, Fairfax, Catskill, and Marshall under the hill system. 

Many persons who cannot eat certain varieties of strawberries 
because of their high acidity can eat the milder flavored sorts 
without harm. The Fairfax and Southland are considered the best 
for such use, as they are very mild. Other mild-flavored sorts are 
the Marshall, Chesapeake, Belt, and Dorsett. 

The quality of strawberry varieties is affected to a large extent by 
climate and local weather conditions. Furthermore, varieties that 
appeal to certain individuals as being of very high quality do not 
so appeal to others. Some like varieties with a very mild flavor, 
while others like those having a pronounced flavor and consider- 
able acidity. Varieties vary ereatly from season to season in the 
same section and often have higher dessert quality toward the end 
of the season than at the beginning. Moreover, a variety may have 
good dessert quality in one locality, but this quality may be poor 
in a section having a different climate. Thus, the Howard 17 is 
almost insipid in eastern North Carolina but often has high quality 
in New York and New England. 
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The Marshall, Dorsett, Fairfax, and Narcissa are among the varie- 
ties having the best dessert quality, and all are usually mild in 
flavor. Other varieties of high quality are the Belt, Chesapeake, 
Joe, and Dunlap. The Southland is the best in quality of the 
southern varieties. 


EARLY, MIDSEASON, AND LATE VARIETIES 


It is difficult to classify varieties according to their season of 
ripening because this period is influenced by local weather condi- 
tions, climate, exposure, soil, and the treatment given the planta- 
tion. Thus the Missionary, which is an early variety in Maryland, 
may begin to bear in Florida in December and continue until May 
and June under favorable conditions. The Nick Ohmer and Mar- 
shall mature their fruit in June in Massachusetts, but on the coast 
of California they begin in April and fruit continuously until 
November. Weather conditions also affect the length of the ripen- 
ing season, and a variety that ordinarily ripens its crop in a short 
period may, in cool weather, have a season extending over several 
weeks. Varieties are affected differently by cool weather; some that 
are early and ripen very rapidly in warm weather may be late and 
ripen very slowly when the weather is cool. Exposure, type of soil, 
and cultural conditions also affect the ripening season of varieties. 
Any classification on the basis of the season of ripening, therefore, 
must be somewhat general, and the lists given in table 3 must be so 
interpreted. 


> 


TABLE 5.—Varieties listed according to season of ripening 
[Abbreviations: eb=Everbearer, ve=very early, em=early to midseason, ml=midseason to late 
vl=very late] 
Early varieties Midseason varieties Late varieties 


Blakemore (ve). Aberdeen. | Aroma (m]). 
Campbell (ve). | Glen Mary. Belt (ml). 
Dorsett (ve). | Marshall (em). Catskill (ml). 
Dunlap (em | Parsons (Pocomoke, Gibson). Chesapeake. 
Excelsior (ve). | Redheart. Gandy. 
Fairfax (em). Joe (ml). 
Heflin. Late Stevens. 
Howard 17 (ve). Orem (vl). 
Klondike. Nich Ohmer (ml). 
Progressive (ve, eb). Pearl (vl). 
Missionary (em). Sample. 
Narcissa (ve) | 


EVERBEARING VARIETIES 


In table 3 the Progressive is listed according to the season when 
it produces its spring crop. It also produces fruit in the summer 
and fall. The Mastodon has large berries and better runner pro- 
duction than the other everbearing sorts. Its fruit is not so good in 
dessert quality as that of Progressive. It also produces a crop dur- 
ing the summer and autumn. “The Rockhill is as large as Mastodon, 
is firmer and much better in quality, but does not make runners 
freely. Several other everbearing sorts are in the trade but are not 
generally so desirable as those just mentioned. Among those grown 
to a slight extent are the Duluth and the Superb, 
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NEW VARIETIES 


New sorts that are superior to standard ones are introduced occa- 
sionally, but most of the introductions are inferior. The number of 
new varieties that may be introduced can be better realized by refer- 
ence to figure 9, which shows beds containing about 15,000 seedlings, 
each one potentially a distinct -variety. The breeder on whose 
grounds the photograph was taken has raised from 10,000 to 25,000 
seedlings annually for many years and tested hundreds under field 
conditions, but has introduced only a single variety. Other breeders 
in various parts of the United States are doing similar work. The 
best of the seedlings are introduced as new varieties, but on extended 
trial they may develop some weakness that makes them undesirable. 


Figure 9.—Seed beds filled with seedling strawberry plants. The seed was planted the 
previous autumn and the beds covered with a straw mulch, which was removed early 
in the spring. On July 13, when the photograph was taken, about 15,000 seedlings had 
started, each one of which is potentially a distinct variety. 


Growers, therefore, should test new varieties before planting them 
extensively. 

When new varieties are tested they should be set by the side of 
standard sorts and: receive similar treatment. If a variety shows 
itself very susceptible to leaf spot and other diseases it should 
usually be discarded after one crop is harvested; if it does not seem 
susceptible, the test should extend over 2 or 3 years, as some seasons 
are more favorable than others. Furthermore, even in favorable 
seasons some varieties do not show their true character the first year. 
A 3-year test, however, will generally indicate the probable value 
of any new sort. 

RUNNING OUT 


It is often asserted in certain sections that a strawberry variety 
may be very productive for a few years and then “run out,” that is, 
become unproductive. Some sorts are said to run out quickly, in 2 or 
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3 years, others in about 7 years, while the best run out in about 14 
years. A glance at the eooee of the leading varieties grown at 
present should help to correct this view. 

The Klondike was originated about 1896 and introduced in 1901, 
while the Aroma appeared in 1889, the Dunlap in 1890, the Gandy in 
1885, the Missionary about 1900, the Chesapeake in 1903, the Clark 
before 1880, the Joe before 1899, the Marshall in 1890, and the Sample 
in 1894. The Jucunda, a variety grown in Colorado, was introduced 
before 1860. The Wilson originated in 1851 and is still grown in 
some localities. It was at one time grown throughout the United 
States, but it has been replaced in most. sections by varieties more 
resistant to disease and having larger, firmer berries with milder 
flavor. Since varieties having larger, firmer, and sweeter berries 
than the Wilson have been introduced the standards have risen and 
are continually rising. Unconsciously, old sorts are being judged by 
new standards, and although they do not seem to be as good as they 
once were, in reality pr obably no change has occurred. 

Where the yields of certain varieties have decreased markedly 
within a comparatively few years, various reasons may be assigned. 
In the South Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coast States, the bud 
nematode has been an important cause of failure. In nearly all 
sections fungous leaf spots, Botrytis, and, to a lesser extent, mildew 
have caused serious loss. In northern States the strawberry mite is 
often serious. New varieties may be comparatively free from these 
diseases at the time of their introduction, but after a few years 
may prove so susceptible that they cannot be grown profitably. 
Therefore, although yields from certain sorts may decrease after 
a few years, even on soils the fertility of which has been maintained, 
it is probable that some disease or insect factor can_be assigned 
as the cause of the reduced yield. Virus or mosaic diseases have 

caused a decrease in yield on the Pacific coast and possibly in the 
Eastern States. 

In selecting varieties to plant, those resistant to disease should be 
chosen, and as far as possible they should be selected from plantations 
relatively free from disease. If the fertility of the soil is maintained, 
if varieties that are very resistant to disease are set, and if reason- 
able care is exercised in propagation, no running out in the usual 


sense of the term is likely to occur, 
CHARACTERIZATIONS OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VARIETIES 


The following characterizations are intended to aid the prospec- 
tive strawberry ; grower in his selection of sorts especially suited to 
his section and to the purpose for which he w ishes to grow them. 
Only those varieties that are extensively grown in at least one sec- 
tion and promising new sorts that have been widely tested are listed 
here, and only those characteristics having a bearing on the com- 
mercial value of a variety are stated. By t using these characteriza- 
tions in connection with the list of varieties arranged according to 
States and sections in table 1, the prospective planter should be 
able to select desirable sorts for his conditions. The meaning of 
the terms used in describing the form of berries can be understood 
by reference to figure 10. Imperfect varieties have “imp.” follow- 
ing their names. All others are perfect. 
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Aberdeen.—New Jersey origin, about 1909. Berry medium large, conic, reg- 
ular, attractive, light red, seeds even and regular, white core, fairly soft, 
mild acid to acid, fair quality; midseason to late; flowers perfect; plants 
vigorous, make runners freely. Because of its productiveness and late season, 


LONG WEDGE SHORT WEDGE 


Ficurp 10.—Different forms of strawberries, illustrating certain terms used in describing 
the varieties. (Drawn by L. C. C. Krieger.) 


it is a commercial sort in New Jersey and New England. It is too soft for 
distant shipment. 

Aroma.—Kansas origin, 1889. Berry large, round conic to short wedge-shaped, 
firm, bright crimson on surface with light-red flesh, mild subacid, quality good; 
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midseason to late. Foliage very healthy; plants make runners freely. The 
Aroma is the leading variety in Kentucky, northern Arkansas, and southern 
Missouri, and is grown extensively in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. Its chief 
merits are the disease resistance of its foliage, the productiveness of the plants, 
and the firmness, dessert quality, and attractive appearance of the fruit. It is 
one of the best shipping varieties of the country and is well adapted to the 
general market requirements. It is best adapted to silt or clay soils. 

Belt (William Belt).—Ohio origin, about 1888. Berry large, irregular round 
conic to wedge-shaped, soft, attractive dark crimson with dark-red flesh, mild 
subacid, quality very good to best; season medium late. Foliage only fairly 
healthy in New England, New York, and other parts of the North, and very 
susceptible to leaf-spot diseases in New Jersey and southward; plants make 
runners freely. This variety is grown for home use and local markets in New 
England and New York and to a slight extent in other northern regions. It is 
liked because of its productiveness and its attractive, dark-red, mild-flavored 
fruit of high quality. However, it should be planted on fertile soil and receive 
high cultivation. Fertil zers containing nitrogen should be applied in order to 
insure an abundant foliage in the spring to mature the crop. 

Blakemore.—Maryland origin, 1923. Berry medium large, blunt conic, firm, 
bright, light red with light-red flesh, seeds yellow, flesh subacid, quality good; 
very early; flowers perfect; plants vigorous, make runners very freely. Its 
firmness, earliness, and bright light-red color which does not darken on hold- 
ing make it a promising market sort. Its firmness, ease in capping (hulling), 
acidity, high pectin content, and light color make it especially desirable for 
preserving. It is recommended for the region from Georgia to New Jersey 
west to Arkansas and Missouri and southern California. 

Catskill—New York origin. Introduced in 1933. Berry large, round conic, 
not firm, very attractive, bright crimson with red flesh, mild subacid, quality 
good; midseason to late; foliage very healthy; plants make runners freely. 
Because of its very large size, very attractive appearance, productiveness, and 
healthy foliage, it is reeommended for trial as a medium-late variety for home 
use and local market from Maryland and Massachusetts west to Missouri. The 
berries are rather soft and of good but not the highest dessert quality in 
Maryland. 

Chesapeake.—Maryland origin, 1903. Berry large, round conie to short 
wedge-shaped, firm, bright crimson, with prominent seeds and light-red or 
whitish flesh, mild subacid, quality good to very good; late in season. Foliage 
remarkably healthy; plants make few runners except in rich, moist soil. The 
Chesapeake is the leading variety grown under irrigation in the northeastern 
United States. It is also raised extensively without irrigation in Maryland, 
Delaware, and New Jersey, and is desirable for home use and for market 
purposes in eastern Missouri and all the northern United States east of the 
Mississippi. It is liked because of its large, uniform, attractive fruit of excel- 
lent dessert and shipping quality and the remarkable freedom of its foliage 
from diseases and insects. Under irrigation it is one of the most productive 
of all varieties, and the fruit does not rot as badly as most other sorts. 

Clark.—Oregon origin, introduced about 1880. Berries small to medium size, 
round to round conie, very firm in Oregon and Washington, dark crimson with 
dark-red flesh, brisk subacid to acid, quality good: midseason. Foliage subject 
to mildew. The Clark is grown only in the Pacific Northwest and is practi- 
cally the only variety raised in the Hood River and White Salmon districts. 
It is liked because of its excellent shipping quality and attractive color and 
because it retains its shape and color well when canned. It is considered the 
best shipping and canning sort grown in the Northwest, and is recommended 
only for that region. It is not, however, a heavy producer. The color of its 
foliage under certain conditions suggests mosaic infection, which may be the 
cause of its low vields. 

Dorsett.—Maryland origin, 1923. Berry large, blunt, long conic, medium firm, 
very attractive, bright red with red flesh; mild suhacid, dessert quality excel- 
lent; early; foliage healthy; plants make runners very freely. Because of its 
high dessert quality, large size, attractiveness, and productiveness when the 
plants are not allowed to become too thick, it is recommended for trial wherever 
the Howard 17 is grown. It is not very firm but is not as soft as Howard 17, 
and it is not productive when the plants are allowed to mat too thickly. It is 
most productive when the runners formed late in the season are picked off. 

Dunlap.—Illinois origin, 1890. Berry medium size, conic, not very firm, dark 
crimson with deep-red flesh, subacid, quality very good; season early to mid- 
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season. Foliage healthy in the North, somewhat susceptible to leaf spot in 
the Southern States; plants make runners very freely; very hardy and drought 
resistant. This variety is grown widely in northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. It is also widely 
grown in all other parts of the Northern States east of the Rocky Mountains 
and does best on clay soil. The Dunlap is liked because the plants are very 
hardy and productive, the foliage very healthy, and the berries of very good 
dessert quality. They are not, however, very good for shipping and are grown 
chiefly for home use and local markets. It has been largely replaced by 
Howard 17 where that variety is hardy. 

Ettersburg 121.—California origin, 1907. Berries small to medium, round, very 
firm, medium red, rather mild subacid, quality good to very good; midseason to 
late. Foliage small and subject to leaf spot in Eastern States; plants make 
runners quite freely. This variety is grown chiefly in western Oregon, where it 
is considered the best sort for canning. There it succeeds best on certain clay 
and silt soils. On sandy soils many of its flowers are sterile and it is unsatisfac- 
tory. In the Eastern States most of its flowers are sterile, and it is so unpro- 
ductive that it is not grown. It is being replaced in Oregon in part by 
Corvallis and Redheart. 

Fairfax.—Maryland origin, 1928. Berry large, wedge-shaped to short blunt 
conic, very firm, very attractive, bright deep red, flesh deep red, mild subacid, 
dessert quality excellent; medium early ; foliage very healthy; plants make run- 
ners fairly freely. Because of its high dessert quality, large size, attractiveness, 
and productiveness it is recommended for trial wherever the Howard 17 is 
grown. It is very firm but because the color turns dark, like that of the Mis- 
sionary and Marshall, it should be picked when it first ripens and marketed 
promptly. It does not make plants as freely as Dorsett, is much firmer, is 
milder in flavor, and is much darker than the Dorsett. It is especially produc- 
tive when the runners formed late in the season are picked off. 

Gandy.—New Jersey origin, 1885. Berry large, irregular round conic, firm, 
deep crimson with red flesh, brisk subacid, quality good; season late. Foliage 
more healthy, as a rule, than that of most sorts, yet somewhat susceptible to 
mildew, and sometimes attacked by leaf-spot diseases; plants make runners 
freely. The Gandy has been a leading variety and is still grown somewhat 
throughout the northern United States except in the colder parts of the Middle 
West. It was liked because of its large, attractive, deep-red, firm fruit, of 
excellent dessert quality, and because it ripens late, after the season of many 
others has ended. It does best on moist heavy clay soils. Except on heavy 
soils, however, it is not very productive, and in some cases it is somewhat 
susceptible to foliage diseases. The berries are apt to decrease in size if a 
field is fruited more than 1 year. 

Glen Mary (partially imperfect).—Pennsylvania origin; introduced in 1896. 
Berry large, irregular round conic, rather soft, medium deep crimson with 
red flesh, often with white tips, subacid, quality good; midseason. Fruit 
stems too slender to hold fruit off the ground. Foliage susceptible to leaf 
spot; plants make runners freely; best adapted to heavy soils. The Glen 
Mary is grown in New York and New England and in some other sections 
in the northern United States. It is liked because it is productive, and because 
the fruit is of high dessert quality and deep red in color. The plants, however, 
must receive high culture in order to produce berries of good size. Because 
the foliage is very susceptible to leaf spot, it is grown very little south of New 
York on the Atlantic coast. Even in the New England States and New York 
growers consider it desirable to use large quantities of stable manure late in 
the autumn or nitrate of soda early in the spring in order to force a rapid 
spring growth of leaves; otherwise, the foliage may be so badly damaged by 
leaf spot that not enough remains to mature a crop. The blossoms are not 
entirely self-fertile, and some other variety, such as the Dunlap, should be 
planted with it to furnish pollen. The berries often have white tips when 
they are otherwise ripe and ready to pick. 

Heflin.—North Carolina origin; introduced about 1902. Grown extensively ip 
the Eastern Shore section of Virginia. Very early, berries light red, subacid, 
fair quality, but too soft and flesh color too light. Berries normally long 
conic, but early berries very irregular in shape. 

Howard 17 (Premicr).—Massachusetts origin; introduced as Howard 17 in 
1918. Berry medium to large, long conic, fairly firm, red with red flesh, sub- 
acid, quality good; very early, with long season. Foliage very healthy; plants 
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generally make runners freely. It is one of the leading varieties in New Eng- 
land southward to Virginia and westward to Kansas and southern Minnesota. 
It is one of the best sorts for home use and local markets east of the Great 
Plains and north of Virginia and the Ohio River. It is liked because of its 
exceptionally healthy foliage and its productiveness. It does well on a wide 
range of soil types. The fruit is not firm enough to ship to distant markets. 
It has been replaced by Blakemore in Maryland and is being replaced in part 
by Dorsett and Fairfax in other regions because of their superior quality. 

Joe (Big Joe).—New Jersey origin; introduced in 1899. Berry large, round 
conic, firm, dark crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good to very good; 
midseason to late. Foliage healthy; plants make runners freely on good soil. 
This variety is widely grown in Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsyl- 
yania. It is also grown to a less extent in all parts of the northern United 
States except in parts of the Middle West having very severe winters. It 
is liked because of its large, attractive berries, which are very good shippers 
und because of its good dessert quality. The Joe is liked by many as well as 
the Chesapeake for intensive culture, and because it makes more plants than 
that variety it is sometimes more desirable. The Catskill should be tested by 
growers of Joe as being possibly better. 

Klondike.—Louisiana origin, about 1896. Berry medium size, round or round 
conie (except in California, where it is necked), very firm, deep crimson to 
center, acid, quality fair to good; midseason. Foliage healthy; plants make 
runners freely. The Klondike has been grown almost exclusively in all parts 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast States except Florida, in certain parts 
of North Carolina and Virginia, and in the Cullman district of Alabama. It 
is also grown extensively in southern California and in Arkansas and Tennessee. 
It is being replaced in part at least by Blakemore in all districts except those 
within 100 miles of the Gulf. It is liked because its foliage is resistant to leaf 
spot (though not to leaf scorch), and its fruit firm and deep crimson in color. 
it is one of the best shipping varieties and is especially adapted to market 
purposes. Because of its deep-red color and firm flesh it is well liked for 
harreling for the ice-cream trade and is one of the best varieties for this 
purpose. The hulls, however, do not separate easily. 

Lupton.—New Jersey origin; introduced about 1915. Berry large, short 
wedge-shaped, variable, often double; firm, very showy; quality poor; mid- 
season. Foliage resembles the Chesapeake, but is susceptible to leaf spot. 
Plants make runners freely. Best adapted to low ground like that on which 
ithe Gandy does best. The Lupton is being grown somewhat in southern New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. It is liked because of its remarkably hand- 
some fruit, which has good shipping quality; on the Philadelphia and Boston 
markets it has commanded fancy prices. The berries, however, have coarse, 
dry flesh which makes them low in dessert quality. 

Marshall (Banner, Oregon) —Massachusetts origin, 1890. Berry large, irregu- 
lar round conic to conic, soft, deep crimson with dark-red flesh, subacid, quality 
best; early to midseason. Foliage only fairly healthy in New England and New 
York, but too susceptible to leaf spot farther south to be desirable; plants make 
runners rather freely ; especially adapted to heavy soils. The Marshall has been 
the standard of excellence in dessert quality and in the East is grown chiefly be- 
cause of this and because, under the most intensive garden culture, it produces 
large crops of handsome berries. It is necessary even in New England and 
New York to grow it on rich soil and to fertilize it heavily in the autumn 
with stable manure or in the spring with nitrate of soda in order to force a 
rapid growth of foliage; otherwise, the leaf-spot diseases frequently injure 
it so severely that the fruit does not develop. It is the leading variety in 
California, Oregon, and Washington. On the coast of California it fruits 
throughout the summer and is exceedingly productive. In Oregon and Wash- 
ington it is grown extensively for the preserving trade. It is equalled in 
dessert quality by the new Narcissa, Dorsett, and Fairfax. 

Mastodon.—Indiana origin, 1917; introduced in 1924. Berry large to very 
large; round conic, with sides sometimes slightly furrowed; medium dark 
scarlet red, very attractive; flesh firm, subacid, fair quality; seeds bright yel- 
low. Plant develops a number of crowns and is a good plant maker for an 
everbearing variety. It is hardy and productive in all strawberry regions 
where there is enough rainfall to develop the berries. It has taken the place 
of Progressive as the leading everbearing variety in the Eastern States, It is 
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too soft for shipment during rainy periods and is not of high quality. In 
Minnesota, Oregon, and Iowa the Rockhill is superior. 

Missionary.—Virginia origin, about 1900. Berry medium size to large, conic, 
soft to very firm according to the section in which it is grown, dark crimson 
with dark-red flesh, acid, quality fair to good; early to midseason. Foliage 
very resistant to leaf spot; makes runners freely. This variety is the standard 
sort for Florida and is grown extensively in the eastern part of North Carolina 
and in the Norfolk district of Virginia. The berry, however, is softer than the 
Klondike in North Carolina and Virginia, but is more productive. In Florida 
the berry is very firm, and excellent for shipping. It begins to ripen there in 
December or January and continues until April at least. Because of its long 
ripening season, its firm, attractive fruit, and the freedom of its foliage from 
leaf spot, it is considered more desirable than any other sort for that State, 
The Blakemore may replace it except in Florida. 

Narcissa.—Maryland origin, 1923. Berry medium size, blunt conic, medium 
firm, very uniform and attractive, bright crimson, red flesh, mild subacid, 
quality excellent; season very early; foliage healthy; plants make runners 
very freely. Because of its attractive berries of high dessert quality, it is 
recommended as a very early local market sort for the Pacific Northwest and 
for trial in the Northeastern States if the runners are restricted in late 
summer. It is only fairly firm and makes runners s°? freely that the plants 
crowd each other under the matted-row system so that they become unpro- 
ductive. 

Oregon.—All in the trade identical with Marshall. 

Parsons (Parsons Beauty, Gibson, Pocomoke).—Maryland origin, about 1890. 
Berry medium to large, irregular conic to wedge-shaped, soft, bright crimson 
with red flesh, brisk, subacid, quality fair to good; midseason. Foliage, some- 
what susceptible to leaf spot; plants make runners freely. The Parsons is 
grown chiefly in western Michigan. It is usually advantageous to use stable 
manure late in the autumn on plantations of this variety in order to induce 
a vigorous foliage growth early in the spring. (Part of the plantings under the 
names of Parsons and Pocomoke may be the latter variety.) 

Premier.—Introduced in 1915, A synonym of Howard 17. See the description 
of that variety. 

Progressive (Champion).—Iowa origin, 1908. Berry small to medium size, 
conic, soft to moderately firm, dark crimson with dark-red flesh, subacid, quality 
good to very good; an everbearer, season early, fruiting until hard frosts in au- 
tumn. Foliage healthy and one of the most resistant of all to leaf-spot dis- 
eases; plants make runners freely on rich ground. The Progressive was the 
most widely grown of the everbearing strawberries until after the Mastodon was 
introduced. It is liked because of its hardiness, its resistance to leaf-spot dis- 
eases, its excellent dark-red fruit, and also because if planted early in the 
spring it yields a considerable quantity of fruit the same year. It is especially 
adapted to home gardens and intensive culture on rich soil amply supplied 
with moisture. It is adapted to regions north of those in which the Klondike 
and Aroma succeed, but has not been found adapted to the South. 

Sample (imp.).—Massachusetts origin, 1894. Berry large, conic to long conic, 
soft to medium firm, dark crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good; season 
late. Foliage usually healthy in the North, affected by leaf spot in southern 
New Jersey and southward; plants make runners freely. The Sample is grown 
in New England and New York and to some extent-in Pennsylvania and Mich- 
igan. It is liked because of its productiveness and its large, uniform, attrac- 
tive, dark-red fruit. The berries, however, are somewhat soft for shipping; 
it is especially adapted to home gardens and the local market. It is commonly 
pollinated with Dunlap and other varieties of the same season, but has been 
largely replaced by Howard 17. 

Southland.—Maryland origin, 1920. Berry large, short blunt conic; tender 
skin, firm flesh; very attractive; glossy, bright crimson, red flesh; mild subacid; 
quality very good; season early; foliage very healthy, large, glossy, nearest 
evergreen in the South of any variety; plants make runners fairly freely. Be- 
cause of its very attractive berries of high dessert quality it is reeommended 
for home gardens in the southern parts of the States north of Florida. Its 
skin is too tender for market use, and it is more subject to frost injury than 
most eastern varieties, 
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Wilson.—New York origin, 1851. Berry medium size, round conic, soft to 
firm, dark crimson, with dark-red flesh, brisk subacid flavor, quality good; 
medium early. Foliage fairly healthy in New York; plants make runners 
freely. The Wilson was formerly grown extensively in nearly all parts of the 
United States, but is now planted very little except in Oregon. It is liked 
because of its extreme productiveness on fertile soils and its dark-red acid 
fruit of good quality, which is used almost entirely for canning. It should be 
grown on fertile soils containing a good supply of nitrogen, which will force a 
vigorous growth of the foliage. 
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HIS BULLETIN is intended as an aid to both 

commercial and amateur strawberry growers in 
the selection of varieties best suited to their needs 
and conditions. The information is based largely 
on the experience of successful growers in practically 
every important commercial strawberry-producing 
district throughout the country; but the results of 
experiment-station tests, the experience of commer- 
cial canners and byproduct manufacturers, the pret- 
erences of amateur fruit gardeners, and the conclu- 
sions resulting from wide personal observation have 
also been used in making up the variety lists which 
are given for different sections and regions. Varie- 
ties having particular value for different purposes 
are grouped under appropriate heads. 

New varieties are being constantly introduced to 
the trade. Few of them possess special value as 
compared with others already more or less well 
known to the trade, and most of them soon disappear 
from the nurseryman’s lists or at best remain of 
only local importance. But from time to time a new 
variety is introduced which has suflicient value to 
give it a somewhat permanent place in the straw- 
berry industry, and as its merits become more 
and more widely known its planting is increased 
accordingly. 

For these reasons no list of varieties recommended 
for planting in any section can be regarded as per- 
manent; it is subject to change as valuable new in- 
troductions of little-known varieties of value come 
into prominence and their merits and range of 
adaptability become known. 


Washington, D. C. Issued April 1919 
Revised September 1939 
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TESTING VARIETIES 


HE TESTING of varieties of strawberries has long been carried 

on by private individuals, nurserymen, and experiment. sta- 
tions. Where such tests have been made on soils and under condi- 
tions typical of considerable areas they have been valuable. To be of 
greatest value, however, the tests must be continued for several years. 
because conditions vary from season to season and the strawberry 
responds quickly to changes in weather and soil. The varieties se- 
lected for extensive commercial growing should be those that, after 
several years’ trial, show the best average record for productivenes~ 
and ability to meet commercial demands. 

The recommendations made in this bulletin are based upon the 
experience of strawberry growers, nurserymen, and experiment- 
station workers throughout the country. Observations have also been 
made in Important representative strawberry-growing regions and on 
breeding grounds and test plots at the time the berries were ripening. 
and the condition of the fruit on arrival in the larger markets has 
been studied. 


t For further information as to varieties of strawberries and their cultivation the reader 
ix referred to the following Farmers’ Bulletins: 901, Everbearing Strawberries. 1026, 
Strawberry Culture: South Atlantic and Gulf Coast Regions. 1027, Strawberry Culture: 
Western United States, 1028, Strawberry Culture: Eastern United States. 

* The original edition of this bulletin was written by George M. Darrow. 
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ORIGIN OF CULTIVATED STRAWBERRIES 


Modern strawberry varieties have been derived chiefly from two 
American species—the wild meadow strawberry of eastern North 
America (Fragaria virginiana) and the beach strawberry found 
along the beaches of the Pacific coast from Alaska to California and 
along the coast of Chile (F. chi/oensis). The beach strawberry is 
also found on the mountains of the Hawaiian Islands. These two 
species were taken to Europe and hybridized there to produce the 
forerunners of the modern strawberry varieties. 

Both wild species show many variations, and cultivated sorts show 
even more. Varieties are known that produce no runners: others 
have five leaflets to each leaf; and still others have fruit of various 
shapes, sizes, colors, and flavors. There are, however, no pure-white 
cultivated varieties, though some are white with a slight pink color 
on one side. Neither is there a bush strawberry, though the old 
crowns of most varieties may become woody. 

No fertile hybrids of the strawberry with other fruits have been 
produced. The so-called “strawberry-raspberry” is a raspberry 
species from Asia, and the strawberry bushes or trees are various 
plants that are not strawberries at all. 


RELATION OF VARIETIES TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


Commercial strawberry growing began in the United States about 
1800. the principal interest being in the vicinity of the four largest 
cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The indus- 
try remained largely in the vicinity of these cities until about i860, 
when the growing of the Wilson variety, which originated in 1851, 
became general, During this period several varieties at one time or 
another were popular, the Large Early Scarlet being the principal 
one. Others, such as Early Hudson, Hudson’s Bay, “Crimson Cone, 
Red Wood, and Hovey, were also grown to some extent. 

From 1860 to about 1885 the Wilson was the principal variety 
grown. With the introduction of this, a much better shipping variety 
than any previously known, commercial strawberry growing cevel- 
oped rapidly. As early as 1835 strawberry growing had reached 
commercial importance in the vicinity of Rochester, N. Y. In this 
region the Wilson first became generally grown, and until recent 
years it was grown there rather extensively for canning. With the 
introduction of the Wilson, strawberry growing in New Jersey first 
began to shift from the vicinity of New York to southern New Jersey. 
Following the Civil War, boat shipments of strawberries from the 
vicinity of Norfolk, Va., were sent to the New York market, At this 
time strawberry growing also began to develop rapidly in the Dela- 
ware and Maryland Peninsula, and southwestern Michigan and 
southern Illinois began supplying the Chicago market with straw- 
berries, 

The rapid extension of railroads and the introduction of refrigera- 
tion in transit led to the further extension of strawberry growing into 
Tennessee, central Arkansas, Louisiana, and northern Florida between 
1870 and 1890. Since 1890, North Carolina, central Florida, Alabama, 
the Ozark area of Arkansas and Missouri, the Santa Clara Valley 
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of California, and the Pacific Northwest have become important straw- 
herry-growing regions. 

The extent of the strawberry industry in the United States is 
shown in figures 1 and 2. Figure 1 is based on the census statistics 
of 1929 and includes the total acreage for home and local markets, as 
well as for shipment to general markets. Figure 2 is based on com- 
mercial shipments and shows the average number of carloads shipped 
in three consecutive seasons and the large centers of commercial 
production. 


STRAWBERRIES 
Total Acreage. 1929 


FiGURE 1.—Outline map of the United States showing the strawberry acreag 
in 192. 


FicurE 2.—Outline map of the United States, showing the location of the principal 
commereial strawberry-producing sections, the approximate periods of ripening 
in each, and the progression of the strawberry season northward. (Data fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. ) 
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EXTENSION OF RIPENING SEASON 


Wild strawberries do not often supply ripe berries for more than 
3 weeks, and until the Wilson berry was introduced this was the 
usual length of time that fruit could be obtained in any one market. 
This variety made it possible to ship berries from southern regions 
to the northern markets. and with the introduction of still firmer 
sorts it became possible to obtain strawberries in the larger markets 
from early in the winter, when berries are shipped from Florida, 
until July, when berries ripen in the extreme North. 

Since the introduction of the Progressive in 1912 it has been 
possible to obtain locally grown berries in most northern markets 
continuously from June to October. This variety continues to 
blossom and produce fruit under favorable conditions throughout 
the growing season and is exceptionally hardy and resistant to 
clisease. 

VARIETIES IN DIFFERENT REGIONS 

Since 1900 many varieties especially adapted to conditions in vari- 
ous parts of the country have been introduced. Thus, the Missionary 
is almost the only sort grown in Florida. It and the Blakemore are 
grown northward along ‘the Atlantic coast to Norfolk, Va. The Klon- 
dike and Blakemore are the leading sorts in most other parts of the 
South; the Aroma in most of the milder parts of the Central States 
from southern Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, south to northern 
Tennessee and northern Arkansas: the Beaver and Dunlap in all of 
the Middle West north of the Aroma and Howard 17 sections; the 
Marshall (Oregon), Nick Ohmer, Redheart, Corvallis, Klondike, and 
Missionary in most parts of the Pacific Coast States: and the Howard 
17, Dorsett, Fairfax, and Catskill in the States north of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers and east of the Mississippi and between the Aroma 
and Dunlap sections west of the Mississippi. 

Aside from the varieties named above, few are grown extensively 
except in the Northeastern States. In that section, however, other 
sorts are grown, including the Chesapeake, Joe. Belt (W7//iam 
Belt), Glen Mary, Heflin, ‘and Aberdeen. Most of these varieties, 
however, have been replaced to some extent by Howard 17. Where 
irrigation is used in the Northeastern States the Chesapeake is the 
principal variety planted. 

Until the Dunlap, which was originated at Urbana, Ill, was 
introduced in 1900. the growing of ‘strawberries in much of the 
northern Mississippi Valley was difficult and too uncertain to be 
profitable. Now, however, ‘strawberries are grown in home gardens 
in nearly all of this region and for market throughout a large part 
of it. The Dunlap and Beaver. which are the leading varieties grown 
in the northern part of the North Central States, are very hardy and 
productive and in the Northern States resistant to disease. In recent 
Sains Howard 17 has been grown extensively as far north as southern 
Minnesota but is not fully as hardy as Dunlap and Beaver. Progres- 
sive, an everbearing sort, has been grown to some extent but is rapidly 
being replaced by “Mastodon and Gem. 

Although strawberries were introduced early and grown commer- 
cially in Flor ida, Louisiana, and Texas, south of the regions where 
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the wild strawberry is found, the industry in the Southern States has 
developed most rapidly since the introduction of varieties that. have 
originated in that section. The Neunan, originating at Charleston, 
S. C., and introduced about 1868, began to replace Crescent and 
Wilson about 1870, though the latter were important commercial 
varieties up to 1890. T he C loud, originating near Independence, La., 
was much grown with Newnan as a pollinize r. The Hoffman, origi- 
nating near Charleston, S. C., from seed of the Neunan, became the 
most important variety in many of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States from 1890 to 1905. The Thompson (Lady Thompson), which 
originated at Mount Olive, N. C., prior to 1891 and came into promi- 
nence about 1898, and Michel (early), which originated in Arkansas 
in 1886 and came into prominence in 1897, were the leading com- 
mercial sorts in the South from that time until the Klondike and 
Missionary became well known. These two varieties for several 
years were planted in the South for shipment almost to the exclusion 
of all others. The Klondike originated near Hammond, La., and was 
introduced in 1901. The Missionary was introduced in 1906, some 
6 years subsequent to its origin in Norfolk County, Va. The Blake- 
more, introduced in 1929 by “the U nited States Department of Agri- 
culture, has already supplanted both varieties in a part of the Southern 
States from Maryland to Missouri southward to within 50 to 100 miles 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 


ADAPTATION OF VARIETIES 


In the United States about 30 varieties of strawberries are grown 
rather extensively. Many of these will doubtless be discarded upon 
further trial or when others of better quality and better adapted to 
particular conditions or uses have been introduced. Many of them 
are suitable for very restricted sections of the country and for par- 
ticular conditions and uses in those sections. Others are more widely 
adapted and may be used for many purposes. 

In addition to these 30 sorts, scores of others are raised to a slight 
extent, but most of them are inferior in productiveness, firmness, or 
some other characteristic of commercial importance. 


ADAPTATION TO CLIMATE 


The Missionary, Blakemore, and Klondike are adapted to the 
Southern States because they do not require a rest period during 
the winter but grow vigoroadly and form fruit buds during the short 
days of late fall, winter, and early spring. They also can endure 
the hot southern summers. The Missionary is the most southern, 
the Klondike next, and the Blakemore the most northern of these three 
sorts. The Blakemore does best with some cold in winter. Most 
northern varieties, however, seem to need a rest period during the 
winter and grow but little during the short winter days. They are 
adapted to a northern climate where they remain dormant during the 
winter, and flower and fruit during the long days of early summer. 
It is chiefly these three reasons—the need of or ability to do without a 
rest period, the response to long or short days and to hot or cool 
summers—that determine the regional adaptation of varieties. 
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The long dry summers of the Pacific coast hinder the development 
of Jeaf-spot diseases and make it possible to grow varieties like the 
Marshall and the Redheart, which are susceptible to these diseases 
There are other climatie conditions not fully understood that limit 
the growing of the western varieties in the East and eastern varieties 
in most of the West. - stated elsewhere (p. 4). the Dunlap. 
Beaver, Progressive, and a few other sorts are hardy in the upper 
Mississippi Valley. Most v keeles x annot withstand the cold, drying 
winters of that part of the country. 


ADAPTATION TO LOCAL CONDITIONS 


Besides the adaptation of varieties to the different sections of the 
United States on the basis of their need of or ability to thrive with- 
out a rest period, response to long or short days and to hot or cool 
summers, varieties in the Northeastern States have shown a striking 
adaptation to local conditions. This local adaptation of varieties is 
due largely to differences in the number and vigor of the plants in a 
given area of matted row. If the soil is fertile and moisture ample, 

varieties such as Blakemore and Dorsett, that express vigor of plant 
in the production of many runners, may make such a dense mat of 
plants that few fruits are produced. If, however, runners are 
removed from plants of the same varieties after a full stand of plants 
spaced 9 to 12 inches has rooted, extremely high yields may be 
obtained. Vigor of plant is then expressed in the formation of many 
crowns, many fruit buds, and much fruit. Local adaptation is the 


response of a variety to soil fertility, moisture supply. early or late 
planting, good or bad cultivation, ete. If the conditions are such as 
to produce a full stand of seaneidly spaced, large, many-crowned 
plants by September 1, then the variety is well adapted locally. 
However, even in the adjoining field, if conditions are such as to result 
in a poor stand or in a dense stand of small plants, then the variety 
is not adapted to that field. 


ADAPTATION TO SOIL 


The soil requirements of the different varieties are important, 
though toa less degree than the climatic requirements, Certain varie- 
ties, like the Klondike, Howard 17, and Dunl: ap, are adapted to a very 
wide range of soils, while others, such as the Aroma, Gandy, Cor- 

vallis, and Ettersburg 121, are much more exacting. The Aroma 
seems best adapted to a fairly heavy soil, such as a heavy silt loam, 
hut the Gandy, Corvallis, and Ettersburg 121 do best on a clay loam. 
The reason for these differences in soil adapt ation seems to lie, in part 
at least, in the amount of moisture that the different sorts can get 
from the different soils through their roots, but even more to the 
number and size of runner plants produced on different soils. The 
root systems of different varieties, as shown in figure 3, differ greatly. 
By a careful study of soil types and the behavior of different varieties 
when grown in them, it is possible to select sorts adapted to most 
farm lands. Whe rever the soil adaptations of the varieties are known 
they are included in the characterizations given on pages 24 to 29. 
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STRAWBERRY VARIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
ADAPTATION TO SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


Besides the varieties adapted to certain climatic and soil condi- 
tions there are others that are suited to certain special conditions, 
such as irrigation and intensive garden culture. Thus, the Chesa- 
peake is the variety best liked by those growing strawberries under 
irrigation in the Northeast. This variety, which often fails to make 
a sufficient number of plants to produce profitable crops under non- 
irrigated conditions, makes an excellent stand and gives very large 
yields when irrigated. Likewise, the Marshall, Glen Mary, and some 
others, that do not yield satisfactorily under ordinary field treat- 





Figure 3.—Bundles of strawberry plants of the Dunlap and Chesapeake varie- 
ties, showing the differences in the root systems of these varieties. Each 
bundle contains 27 plants of average size for the variety. 


ment, produce very large crops when grown under intensive garden 
culture and when stable manure is applied. 

Varieties that fruit well in certain localities may, nevertheless, 
be undesirable in those same locations. Thus, some late sorts will 
produce good crops in parts of the South, but because they ripen 
after the fruit grown farther north is supplying the markets they 
are unprofitable from the standpoint of the commercial grower. 
The more southern growers producing late berries cannot compete 


153904 °—39——-2 
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with those located much nearer the northern markets, to which the 
fruit is largely shipped. The sequence of the shipping period in 
the different districts is shown in figure 2, Berries in Florida ripen 
during the winter, while farther north the ripening follows in suc- 
cession. Each grower, therefore, must select varieties that ripen in 
his locality at a time when the markets to which he ships are not 
fully supplied from other districts more favorably situated than his 
for supplying the demand. 

Persons growing berries for the home table and the local market 
= plant a variety of high quality which ripens through a long 

‘ason, or several sorts ripening in succession. In the vicinity of 
Washington, D. C., for instance, the Dorsett or Fairfax may be 
grown to supply the local market. The Catskill is a good midseason 
sort in that locality, and it may be followed by the Gandy as a late- 
ripening | sort. . 

Varieties especially adapted to canning and preserving are grown 
in many localities. Persons growing berries for such a trade should 
plant sorts that are very productive, hull easily, and retain their 


I'icurE 4.—Staminate and pistillate flowers of the strawberry. At the left is a 
perfect or staminate flower, having both stamens and pistils. At the right is 
an imperfect flower, having pistils but no stamens. Plants of varieties having 
imperfect flowers must have plants of perfect-flowered sorts growing nearby in 
order to produce fruit, while the plants of a variety having perfect flowers 
will produce fruit even though no other sort is near. 


form, color, and flavor when canned. The Corvallis, Redheart, Par- 
sons, and others are used for canning and the Blakemore for preserv- 
ing in the regions where they are grown. 


PERFECT AND IMPERFECT FLOWERS 


Strawberries produce two general types of flowers—imperfect or 
pistillate and perfect or staminate. Imperfect or pistillate flowers 
contain pistils but no stamens, a perfect or staminate flowers 
contain both pistils and stamens (fig. 4). Pollen, which is produced 
in the stamens, is essential to the setting of fruit. A variety with 
perfect flowers, therefore, can produce fruit when planted by itself, 
but one with imperfect flowers cannot set fruit unless perfect-flower- 
ing plants are nearby to furnish pollen through the agency of bees 
or other insects. Because of this, varieties having imperfect flowers 
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are not so desirable as those having perfect flowers, and fewer of 
them are grown. However, some of the sorts having imperfect 
flowers, or “imperfect varieties” as they are commonly called, are 
very productive and are liked in certain sections. Imperfect. varie- 
ties also are injured less by the strawberry weevil than perfect sorts, 
since this insect feeds on pollen; and, in regions where it is serious. 
imperfect sorts are often grown in relatively large proportions. 
However, they form less than 1 percent of the total acreage devoted 
to strawberries in the United States, and their planting appears to 
he decreasing. 

Where imperfe ‘t varieties are used the usual practice in planting 
is to set. one row of a perfect variety for every 2 or 3 rows of an 
imperfect one. Figure 4+ shows both types of flowers. 

Certain sorts, the Glen Mary and the Progressive of the ones most 
commonly grown, under ordinary conditions produce flowers having 
both stamens and pistils, but frequently, under peculiar weather ¢on- 
ditions, they produce so few good stamens that they do not have 
sufficient pollen to insure the setting of fruit. When these varieties 
do not set well, a variety producing an abundance of pollen should 
he planted with ash sorts in the proportion that perfect varieties 
are usually planted with imperfect ones. Further, if these sorts are 
vrown on very fertile soil less pollination trouble is experienced. 


PARTIAL STERILITY OF PERFECT-FLOWERED VARIETIES 


The flowers of pistillate-flowered varieties nearly always all s 
fruit when pollinated. The blossoms of perfect-flowered vikier es, 
however, rarely all set fruit. Though rain, frost, disease, and insect 
injury may prevent the setting of some flowers, the most common 
and most important cause is the sterility of the pistils. These flaw- 
ers with sterile pistils appear normal but set no fruit or only “nub- 
bins.” Under some conditions not 1 in 50 of the flowers of sonie 
varieties set. Thus the Ettersburg 121 variety, which is one of the 
most productive of all varieties on certain heavy soil types in Ore- 
gon, divs not set 1 flower in 100 on sandy soils at Glenn Dale, Md... 
whereas adjacent pistillate-flowered sorts set all or nearly all their 
flowers. 

The first flower to open on a flower cluster is more likely to set 
than the later ones, and the last ones to open are most often sterile. 
On an average about. one-third of the blossoms of cultivated perfect - 
flowered varieties are sterile. Those varieties that set the largest 
percentage of their flowers in any locality — be selected. Fig 
ure 5 shows a fruit cluster of the White Sugar variety in which only 
the first two flowers to open have set: all ‘te others are sterile. 
Figure 6 shows a fruit cluster of the Klondike variety in whici all 
the flowers set. Es arly-formed runner plants and plants spaced well 
apart have many less sterile flowers than later-formed crowded 


plants. 
FRUIT PRODUCTION AND GROWTH HABIT 


Recent studies have shown that the value of varieties depends 
ina large part on their growth habit. One of the best types of growth 


for the Eastern States is that shown by the Howard 17, Dunlap, 
and Parsons, which tend to produce irregular low-branching flower 
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clusters with relatively large berries. When the soil on which these 
varieties are grown is quite fertile their vigor is expressed in branch 
crowns and increased size of low-branching irregular flower clusters 
that bear many large berries. In contrast, the Missionary and 
Klondike varieties on sandy soil near Washington tend to produce 
small flower clusters which are high-branching, and when their 
vigor is increased they tend to produce more runner plants than 
branch crowns or large flower clusters. Farther south, however, 
the Missionary and Klondike tend to the growth habit represented 
by the Howard 17, Dunlap, and Parsons. A third growth habit is 
that illustrated by the Portia, a Canadian variety, when grown near 
Washington, D. C. When its vigor is increased its erowth habit 
tends toward a few branch crowns, larger high-branching flower clus- 


Figure 5.—A fruit cluster of the White Sugar variety in which only two of the 


flowers set fruit, the other flowers being sterile. In regions where as many 
of the blossoms are sterile as are shown here such a variety will hardly be 
profitable, All or nearly all perfect-flowered varieties show more or less 
sterility, 


ters, and many small berries. Its growth near Washington repre- 
sents a habit much Jess desirable than that of Howard 17, 


VARIETIES FOR DIFFERENT STATES 


For the purpose of obtaining information on the varieties best 
adapted to different regions, a large number of commercial growers 
in the important producing districts in all parts of the United States 
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were requested to give the names of the leading sorts in their 
localities, together with information concerning the acreage, relative 
importance, and merits of each variety as grown under their conii- 
tions. In addition, personal visits have been made to nearly all 
important commercial regions, and most of the State agricultural 
experiment stations have assisted in furnishing information on straw 
berry varieties. The lists given in table 1 have been compiled from 
information thus obtained, 


FIGURE 6.—A fruit cluster of the Klondike, a perfect-flowered variety, in which 
all the flowers set. Often, however, the Klondike does not set all its flowers. 


HOW TO USE THE LIST OF VARIETIES 


The lists in table 1 are arranged alphabetically by States and, under 
the States, by the districts in which strawberries are grown com- 
mercially. The varieties are placed approximately in the order of 
their commercial importance in the different districts, and in the 
column headed “Season and use” the purpose for which each variety 
is especially adapted is given where particular merit is known 
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12 
to exist. In using the lists the following points should be kept in 


mind: 

(1) The variety lists are suggestive only. Under certain local conditions 
other sorts may be fully as desirable as those named. 

(2) In the Northeastern States several varieties having the same season ot 
ripening are named. The choice of varieties under these conditions should 
be guided by the experience of neighbors, so far as it can be used, and by the 
extent of runner restriction practiced, 

(3) The listing of varieties for certain districts and for certain States should 
not be construed as evidence that conditions therein are necessarily favorable 
to the development of a commercial strawberry industry. On the other hand, 
many sections not named in the lists are well adapted to strawberry growing. 
those mentioned being simply those in which the principal development has 
taken place. 

(4) The fact that a variety is adapted to a certain purpose in one region 
is not necessarily evidence that it will be adapted to a similar purpose in 
another region. 

(5) In some localities the sequence of ripening is of great importance. The 
relative time of ripening given in this list, however, is only approximate. Con 
ditions within a given region vary widely, and the time of ripening will be 
largely dependent on local conditions. Varieties for a particular district 
should be selected so that they will ripen at a time when the markets in which 
they are to be sold are not fully supplied from other districts more favorably 
located; otherwise, an undesirable Competition is inevitable at times. 

(6) With the increase of interest in strawberry breeding and increased 
knowledge of the work, better sorts are continually being originated. New 
varieties worthy to replace some of the standard sorts of the present time 
have already been produced and may be expected to come into prominence 
gradually. It is probable that still better varieties will be developed in the 
future. 

(7) In selecting varieties for a place not specified in the lists, one should 
choose sorts grown where the conditions are as nearly as possible like those 
of the place in question. 

(8) The lists should be used in connection with the characterizations of 
varieties given on pages 24 to 29. 


LIST OF VARIETIES BY STATES 
TABLE 1.—Lists of strawherry varietics arranged by States and sections 


[Names of imperfect varieties are followed by the abbreviation “imp.” The lists 
show the varieties most commonly grown in the various sections. Those rec- 
ommended for commercial planting are marked with an asterisk (*). Under 
“Season and use” the terms early, everbearer, medium, late, midseason, late, 
short, throughout summer, etc., relate to the season of fruitage: the terms can- 
ning, dessert, general use, home use, main crop, market, shipping, ete., show the 
purpose for which the variety is grown] 
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State, section or locality, Se eh State, section or locality, i‘ ‘ 
and variety . a, and variets ison and us¢ 






























ALABAMA ARKANSAS—continued 


North of Judsonia—C ontd 





South of Cullman: 


Klondike *\roma Late 
*Missionary Southland Home use, 
*Blakemore Judsonia and south 

Southland Home use. *Klondike Early 

Cullman and north: | *Blakemore Do 
*Aroma- Late Southland H{ome use, 

Klondike | Earls 
*Blakemore Do ARIZONA 

Missionary | Do 

Southland Home use, \rizona 

Dorsett Klondike 

Fairfax St. Louis 


* Missionary 


ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
North of Judsonia 
*Klondike 

*Blakemore 


Early. Fresno and Sacramento 
Do. | *Marshall (Oregon) 
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Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States and sections—Con. 


TABLE 1. 


State, section or locality, : aus State, section or locality, Season and u 


and variety 


CALIFORNIA—Ccontinu 


Angeles 
Brandywine 


*Klondike 

*Blakemore 

* Missionary 
San Francisco: 

* Marshall (Banner 
(Oregon). 
*Nick Ohmer 
Phroughout the State 

North of Fresno: 
* Marshall 

*Nick Ohmer 

South of Fresno 
*Brandywine 
*Klondike 
*Blakemore 
* Missionary 


COLORADO 


*Dunlap 
*Howard 17 (Premi 


CONNECTIC T 


*Howard 17 
*Fairfax 
*Catskill 
* Aberdeen 
Glen Mary 
Chesapeake 
Sample 
NIastodon 
Dorsett 


DELAWARE 


*Blakemore 
* Fairfax 

* Dorsett 
*Catskill 
*Chesapea 
Howard 17 
*Lupton 
Joe. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBI 


Washington 
*Blakemore 
* Dorsett 
* Fairfax 
Howard 17 
*Gandy 
*Chesapeake 
Joe 


*Catskill 
FLORIDA 

*Missionary 
GEORGIA 


*Blakemore 
Southland 
Missionary 
Aroma 


IDAHO 


Howard 17 
superb 
*Rockhill 
Mastodon 
*Glen Mary 
Marshall 
Redheart- 


Blakemore. _..-_--- 


rhroug 
mer 
Spring crop only 
Do 


Do. 


Dessert 


shipping. 
Do 
Do. 


Early, preserving. 
Early. 
Do 


Midseason. 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 
Late 


Do 
Do 


Midseason. 


Practically no othe 


} 


planted. 


Shipping 
Home use 
Extreme south. 
Extreme north 


Early. 
E-verbearer. 
Do. 
Do. 
Local market. 
Do. 
Freezing. 
Shipping. 


and variety 


Anna 
*Klondike 
*Blakemore 
* Aroma 
Throughout the Sta 
Northern district 
Dunlap 
Howard 17 
Fairfax 
Dorsett 
Mastodon 
Southern distr 
* Aroma 
* Blakemore 


INDIANA 


*Howard 17 (Pre 
* Aroma 

Gandy 
Mastodon 

* Fairfax 

* Dorsett 


*Catskill 


IOWA 
Keokuk 
*Howard 17 
Dunlap 
*Blakemore 


Throughout the st 


*Dunlap 
Catskill 
Dorsett 
Fairfax 
Howard 17 

*Rockhill 

*Beaver 


KANSAS 


Doniphan County: 
* Aronia 
*Blakemore 

Howard 17 
Mastodor 

Throughout the state 
*Dunlap 
“Aroma 
*Howard 17 
*Blakemore 
* Fairfax 
* Dorsett 

Catskill 


TUCKY 


*Blakemore 
* Dorsett 


ondike 
Northern part 
Blakemore 


Southland 
MAINE 


*Dunlap 

*Howard 1 
*Sample (i 
Marshal! 

* Progressive 

Belt (William Beit 
Parsons (Gibs 
*Catskill 


Early 
Do 
Medium late, 


Midseason. 
Very earls 


| Trial, 


Trial. 
Everbearer. 


Late 
Early. 


Very early. 


}; Shipping 


Late 
FE verbearer. 
Early 

Do. 
Midseason. 


Early 
Midseason. 
Early 


Midseason. 
Do 
Prial 
Do 


E verbearer. 
Early. 


Late. 
E arly. 
Do 
E verbearer 


Hardy. 
Shipping. 
Early 

Do 
Trial. 

Do 
Midseason. 


Late. 
Early 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Midseason. 


Midseason. 


Early 
Home use. 


Midseason 
Very early. 
Late. 
Special markets. 
FE verbearer. 
Midseason, 

Do. 

Do. 
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Tapie 1.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States and sections—Con, 


State, section or locality, 
and variety 


MARYLAND 


Eastern Shore: 
*Blakemore. 
* Fairfax 
* Dorsett 
*Catskill 
*Chesapeake 
*Joe 
*Lupton 
Gandy 
Western section: 
*Blakemore 
*Howard 17 
*Fairfax 
*Dorsett 
*Catskill__ 
Gandy.-.- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Falmouth: 
*Howard 17 
Blakemore 
Throughout the State: 
*Howard 17 
Sample (imp.) 
Mastodon 
*\ berdeen 
*Catskill 
Fairfax 
Dorsett - . 


MICHIGAN 


*Dunlap 
*Howard 17 (Premier 
Parsons (Gibson) 
Gem.__..- 
Mastodon 
Dorsett 
Fairfax 
Catskill _- 


MINNESOTA 


Northern pagt: 
*Beaver 
*Dunlap------ 
*Rockhill.__- 

Southern part: 
“Howard 17 (Premier 

Minnehaha 

Rockhill ( Wazata) 

Mastodon 
*Beaver- 

Parsons (Gibson) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Southern part: 
*Klondike 
Missionary--. 
Northern part: 
*Blakemore- -- 
*Klondike 
Southland 


MISSOURI 


Ozark section: 
*Aroma- 
“Blakemore. 
Dorsett 
Fairfax 
Catskill 
North of Missouri River: 
*Blakemore 
Gem____- a 
Mastodon_____-_- 
*Howard 17 (Premier) 


Fairfax.......-..-_- 
Catskill 


La 
| Early 


Barreling, early 


Early 
Do 


| Midseason. 


Late 


Midsea 


| Late 


Early 


D> 


Very early. 
Late 
E verbearer 


| Midseason 


Do 
Trial 
Do 


Northern chiefly. 


Very early 


| Midseason 


FE verbearer. 
Do 
Trial 


D 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Midseason 


| Early. 


Everbearer. 
Do 
Early 
Trial 
Do 
Midsesson. 








State, section or locality, 
and variety 


MONTANA 


*Dunlap 
*Progressive 


NEBRASKA 


*Dunlap 
Progressive 
Mastodon 


NEVADA 
(Varieties 
tried 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dunlap 

*Howard 17 
Sample (imp.) 
Gem 


Mastodon 


NEW JERSEY 


Southern district: 
*Lupton 
Howard 17 
*Chesapeake 
*A berdeen 
*Joe 
*Blakemore 
*Fairfax 
* Dorsett 
*Catskill 
* Pathfinder 
Northern district 
"Howard 17 
*Chesapeake 
*Joe 
* \ berdeen 
*Catskill 
NEW MEXICO 
Dunlap 
Arizona 
Klondike 
* Missionary 
NEW YORK 
Western New York: 
Chesapeake 
Catskill 
Dorsett 
Late Stevens 
Gien Mary 
*Howard 17 


| Highland and Milton 


*Belt (William Belt) 
*Chesapeake - 
*Joe 
*Howard 17 

Catskill 

Throughout the State: 

*Howard 17 

Glen Mary 

Fairfax 

Dorsett 
* Parsons 

Catskill 

Belt (William Belt) 
Gandy 

Mastodon 

SRS oUt nv xsckuons 


NORTH CAROLINA 


| Chadbourn: 


*Klondike 


} 


grown in Utah | 
and California should be 


{ 


} eason and use 


| Midseason. 


| Everbearer. 


E verbearer. 
Do. 








Midseason. 

Very early. 

Late. 

Everbearer. 
Do 


Late 
E irly 
Irrigated fields. 
Midseason 
Do 
E arly 
Medium early. 


} Early 
| Midseason 


Eurly 


Early 
Late, irrigated fields. 
Midseason 

Do 

Do 


| Late. 
| Midseason. 


Early 


Midseason. 
Late 


| Midseason. 


Early 
Midseason. 


Very early. 
Midseason. 
Trial, early. 
Do 
Midseason. 
Do 
Do. 
Late 
£ verbearer. 
Do. 
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TABLE 1.—Lists of strawberry varieties arranged by States and sections—Con. 


State, section or locality, 
and variety | 


NORTH CAROLINA—cont’d 


Wallace district: | 
*Missionary a 
Southland 
*Blakemore 
Fairfax 
Fairmore 
Western part: 
*Howard 17 
*Blakemore 
Fairfax 
Dorsett 
Southland 
Catskill 


NORTH DAKOTA 


*Dunlap 
*Progressive 
Dakota 
*Beaver 
*Howard 17 


OHIO 


Southern district: 
“Howard 17 
*Aroma. - 
*Gandy 

Northern district: 
*Howard 17 

Gandy 
Parsons 
Chesapeake 
Mastodon 
Catskill 
Fairfax 
Dorsett 


OKLAHOMA 


*Klondike 

*Aroma 

*Blakemore 
Dorsett 
Fairfax 


OREGON 


Hood River: 
*Redheart 
Adkins 
*Ulrich (Imp. Clark) 
Dorsett 
Willamette Valley: 
*Narcissa 
*Marshall (Oregon) 


Ettersburg 121 


*Corvallis 

*Redheart 
*Rockhill (Wazata) 
Dorsett 


PENNSYLVANIA 


*Howard 17 
*Joe 

Gandy 
*Catskill 
Chesapeake 
Mastodon 
*Fairfax 
*Dorsett 
*A berdeen 


Season and use 


| Early 


Home use. 
Early. 


Do. 
0 


Dessert. 
Do. 
Do. 


Midseason. 
Everbearer. 
Very hardy. 
Hardy. 

D 


Early 
Medium late. 
Late 


Very early. 
Late 
Midseason. 
Late 
Everbearer. 
Midseason. 
Early. 
Do. 


Early. 

Late. 

Early. 
Do. 
Do. 


nning. 

ipping. 
Do 
Do 


Early local market. 
Midseason local 


market and barrel- | 


ing. 

On heavy soils; 
ning 
Do 


can- 


Cc 
Everbearer 


Very early. 


| Midseason. 
| Late 
| Midseason. 
| Late 


Everbearer. 


| Early. 


Do. 
Midseason. 


, section or locality, 
and variety 


RHODE ISLAND 


*Howard 17 
Marshall 
Mastodon 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


*Missionary 

*Klondike 

*Blakemore 
Southland 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


*Dunlap 
* Rockhill 


TENNESSEE 


East Tennessee 
*Aroma 
*Missionary 
“Klondike 
*Blakemore 

Southland 
Dorsett 
Fairfax 

Central Tennessee: 

Howard 17 
*Blakemore 
*Aroma 

West Tennessee: 

*Blakemore 
Klondike 
*Aroma 


TEXAS 


San Antonio section 
*Klondike 
*Missionary 

Houston: 
*Missionary 
*Klondike 

Excelsior 

Tyler: 

“Klondike 


UTAH 


Chesapeake 
* Marshall 
Howard 17 


VERMONT 


*Dunlap 

*Howard 17 
Sample (imp.) 
Belt (William Belt 
*Mastodon 

Green Mountain 


VIRGINIA 


Western Virginia: 
Howard 17 
Joe. 
Blakemore 

*Dorsett 
*Fairfax 
*Catskill 
Norfolk 
*Missionary 
*Blakemore 
Southland 
Fairmore 


Season and us¢ 


Very early 
Special market. 
Everbearer. 


Early 
Do. 
Do 


Home use. 


Midseason 
Everbearer. 


Late 
Early 

Do 
Chief variety. 
Home use. 
Early. 

Do 


early. 
Do. 
sate. 


early 
Do. 
sate. 


Main crop. 
Do. 
Very early. 


Late 
Midseason. 
Early 


Midseason. 
Very early. 
Late. 


Everbearer. 
Do. 


Early. 
Midseason. 
Early. 
Do. 
Do 
Midseason. 


Home use. 
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TABLE 1.—Lists of strawherry varieties arranged by States and sections—Con. 


RGINIA—Contin 


Eastern Shore counties 
*Blakemore 
*Heflin 
“Joe 

Howard 17 
Fairfax 
Dorsett 


4SHINGTOS 


Western Washingtor 
* Marshall 


Narcissa 
Corvallis 


Ettersburg 12 
Redheart 

Spokane: 
Howard 17 (Premier 
Dorsett 
Fairfax 
Wray Red 


Parsons (Gibsor 


It will be noted from table 1 that only a comparatively small num- 
ber of varieties are grown extensively in this country, while in some 
States only one sort 1s grown to any considerable extent. Many varie- 
ties listed, although important in some locality, are comparativel) 
unimportant when the industry as a whole is considered. Such varie- 
ties do not usually remain in cultivation long, for nurserymen do not 
find them as profitable to propagate as the widely grown sorts. Fur 
thermore, loca] varieties are not known by the trade so well as the 
standard sorts, and the fruit is not wanted by buyers unless of excep- 
tionally good quality and grade. Therefore, under ordinary condi- 
tions, growers shipping to the general markets should raise only 
well-known varieties, 


IMPORTANCE OF THE VARIETIES 


In table 2 the varieties are listed in the order of their importance 
in the country on the basis of the acreage planted to each. The table 
gives the approximate percentage of the total acreage in the country 
devoted to each \ ariety in 1938. 





STRAWBERRY VARIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES 1% 


TABLE 2.—The principal strawberry varieties in the United States in the order of 
their importance in 1938 on the basis of the established acreage of each 


| | | 
‘ Total . Total 
Rank Variety arreaze Rank iet} siesta 


Percent | Percent 
Blakemore 21.0 Joe 
| Klondike 0 ¢ | Chesapeake 
Marshall 5 b Aberdeen 
| Aroma 0 Lupton 
Howard 17 9.0 5 | Beaver 
Missionary 0 j Nick Ohmer 
Dorsett 5 7 Redheart 
Dunlap 3.0 Other varieties 
| Catskill 0 
Fairfax exe 2.0 Total 100.0 


These 17 sorts constituted about 98 percent of the total commercial 

trawberry acreage in the United States in 1938. The first five sorts— 
Bi. tkemore, Klondike, Marshall, Aroma, and Howard 17—constituted 
71.5 percent of the acreage. In the spring of 1930 the Blakemore va- 
riety was introduced. Eight years later it was one of the two leading 
varieties and probably the leading variety in the United States, Its 
acreage is still increasing. This is a demonstration of the rapidity 
with which a variety of superior merit comes into popular favor. 
Fourteen of the varieties listed in table 2 are known to have origi- 
nated as the result of definite work for the production of better 
varieties. These constituted 80 percent of the total acreage in straw- 
berries in the United States in 1938. 

As indicated in the last item in table 2, “other varieties” make up 
2 percent of the total acreage. This 2 percent is composed prinel- 
pally of 12 varieties, as follows: Parsons, Ulrich (Improved Clark), 
Gandy. Heflin, Late Stevens, Glen Mary, Corvallis, Ettersburg 121, 
Sample, Belt, Clermont, and Mastodon. There are many other varie- 
ties in the trade, but they are grown to such a limited extent as to be 
practically negligible as varieties from a commercial standpoint. 

The maps shown as figures 7 and 8 outline the regions where the 
Klondike, Aroma, Dunlap, and certain other important varieties are 
principally grown. The regions thus outlined are approximate only, 
and probably exclude small areas where these varieties are raised. 
They show, however, the wide distribution of certain varieties, sug- 
gesting at the same time that many of them are adapted to wide varia- 
tions in soil and climate. 


VARIETIES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


Not all sorts are equally well suited to all purposes, and growers 
often use certain varieties for special markets. For home gardens, 
several sorts may be needed, ripening from early to late. fp many 
localities where large quantities of berries are barreled or canned, 
varieties especially adapted to this purpose are needed. 
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VARIETIES FOR CANNING 












Varieties for the canning trade should be productive and should 
bear medium-sized, firm-fleshed berries, separating readily from the 
calyx (hull cap), deep red to the center, and brisk subacid to acid 





} 


VZZJ MISSIONARY 
F===3 KLONDIKE 


FIGURE 7.—Outline map of the United States, showing where the Dunlap, Klon 
dike, and Missionary varieties of strawberries are profitably grown. The Mis- 
sionary variety is grown in some sections other than those shown, but is recom- 
mended only for the area indicated. The Blakemore is rapidly replacing Klon- 
dike and Missionary from 50 to 100 miles north of the Gulf of Mexico. 





Oe eee 


QM AROMA 
bASAAY 





FIGukE 8.— Outline map of the United States, showing the areas where the Mar- 
shall, Howard 17, and Aroma _ varieties of strawberries are grown 
extensively. 
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in flavor. Berries having a color that does not fade readily when 
canned make the most attractive product and are the most desirable. 

Most canned strawberries are packed in Oregon and Washington, 
where the Redheart, Corvallis, and Ettersburg 121 are extensively 
grown for this purpose. The Ulrich (Jmproved Clark), grown in 
the Hood River Valley, is a fair canner. In some Northern States 
the Parsons (Pocomoke, Gibson) is preferred. In the Middle West 
the Warfield and the Dunlap are used for this purpose. 


VARIETIES FOR PRESERVING, ICE CREAM, AND FREEZING 


Varieties for preserving should be easy to cap, medium-sized, firm, 
and have a high flavor and a light, bright-red color that does not 
turn dark after preserving. For the ice-cream trade, varieties with 
a deep-red color and high flavor are desired. The best preserving 
sort is the Blakemore, a variety adapted to the region from New 
Jersey to Georgia and west to southern California. For the ice- 
cream trade the Marshall and the Klondike are liked, though other 
kinds are used. Because of the low cost of production and the steady 
supply, the larger part of the berries for preserving and the ice- 
cream trade are packed in Oregon and Washington and are of the 
Marshall variety. For freezing for the packing trade, Redheart, 
Klondike, Corvallis, and Marshall are liked. Joe, Big Late, Fruit- 
land, and Blakemore have been found superior to most varieties for 


this purpose. 
VARIETIES FOR SHIPPING 


The following varieties when grown in regions to which they are 
adapted are among the best for shipping to distant markets: Blake- 
more, Klondike, Aroma, Redheart, Fairfax, Missionary, Gandy, 
Chesapeake, Joe, Lupton, and Nick Ohmer. Dorsett is considered a 
good shipper from eastern Oregon and Washington. The Blakemore 
is a particularly good shipping sort. Although these sorts are firm 
in some sections. ‘they may not be and often are not good shipping 
sorts in other sections. Therefore a grower who ships to distant 
markets should select varieties that have proved to be firm when 
grown in his section and should not rely too much on the reported 
behavior of a variety in some section remote from his own. 


VARIETIES FOR SEVERE WINTER CLIMATES 


In the upper Mississippi Valley it is essential that very hardy sorts 
be selected. Lack of moisture, drying winds, and low temperatures 
in winter combine to make very trying conditions, and only a very 
few sorts succeed there. Of the commercial sorts, the Progressive, 
an everbearer, is considered the hardiest, the Dunlap and Beaver 
next, and the Warfield next. Howard 17 and Mastodon are also 
hardy in some parts of this region. Minnehaha, Chaska, Duluth, and 
Easypicker, new varieties developed in Minnesota, seem particularly 
adapted to —" region. The Dakota, though not considered a com- 
mercial variety, can be grown in parts of North Dakota and South 
Dakota where even the Progressive is not hardy, 

In western Oregon the Corvallis and Redheart are more hardy 
than the Ette rsburg 121. 
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FROST-RESISTANT VARIETIES 


Of the standard varieties, the flowers of Howard 17 are much 
superior to those of other sorts in resistance to frost injury. Chesa- 
peake, Beaver, and Parsons are reported as more resistant than some 
other sorts. Where frosts are usually serious, everbearing: varieties 
are commonly grown instead of the ordinary spring-fruiting sorts. 


DISEASE-RESISTANT VARIETIES: 


The most serious fungus diseases affecting strawberry plants are 
botrytis or sray mold, and the various leaf spots. Botrytis attacks 
the stem, calyx. and fruit in various stages of development. Tn rainy 
~easons the loss caused by this fungus is often serious, and in sec- 
tions where such seasons occur frequently during the fruiting period 
those varieties should be selected that appear from wide observation 
to be least susceptible. Varieties believed to be more or less resistant 
are the Sample, Chesapeake, and Aroma, but under conditions espe- 
cially favorable for the development of the disease their resistance 
is sometimes Jess pronounced, 

There is a wide range of variation in the resistance of varieties 
(0 leaf spots, which occur wherever strawberries are grown. In 
senarid regions the leaf spots do little damage. They often cause 
‘erious injury in the North, but are especially destructive in the 
Southern States, Varieties such as Glen Mary, Marshall, and Red. 
heart, that are Susceptible to these diseases, are limited in their 
range to semiarid and northern regions, Some sorts, however, show 
marked resistance, among them the Chesapeake. Howard 17, Blake- 
nore, Fairfax, Dorsett. Catskill, and Rockhill. 

In some sections of the United States and in certain seasons con- 
siderable damage to the foliage of the Late Stevens. Gandy, Clark. 
and some other variet les is caused by mildew. It jc of much less 
rommon occurrence, however. than either of the other diseases mer). 
tioned and is not of great importance, as a rule, on the more generally 
srown commercial sorts. The Nick Ohmer has replaced the Marsha/! 
to a considerable extent in California, because it is more resistant 
to the “yellows.” 4 virus disease, The Aberdeen js immune to “re 
stele” root rot, whereas Pathfinder, Mastodon, and Redheart are very 
resistant and yield well on soil infested with thjc trouble, 


INSECT-RESISTANT VARIETIES 


Less is known of the relative susceptibility of “trawberry varietjec 
to the various insect pests than of their Susceptibility to diseases of 
the foliage and fruit. It appears that the Chesapeake js more re- 
sistant than any sorts to attacks of the red spider. Varietiec hav- 
ing imperfect flowers are known to be damaged very little by the 
Strawberry weeyj] (Anthonomus signatus Say), while in certain sec- 
tions those having perfect flowers are Often severely injured. 
Therefore, Wherever the Weevil does serious damage growers some- 
times plant imperfect varieties with the perfect-flowered varieties 
least susceptible to injury by the weevil for pollinators, Among the 
perfect flowered sort. badly injured by the weevil are the Heflin. 
hittin 


For further information see Farmers’ Bulletin 7 198, Strawhe ''y Diseases, 
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Klondike, and Missionary. The Howard 17, Chesapeake, Aroma. and 
Mascot have sometimes been attacked to a less extent, while the 
Gandy seems to be less susceptible than many other sorts. 


VARIETIES HAVING EXCEPTIONAL SIZE, FLAVOR, OR QUALITY OF FRUIT 


Among the varieties having large showy fruit are the Marshall, 
Fairfax, Dorsett, Catskill, Chesapeake, Joe, Lupton, and Howard 17. 
The largest and most showy berries are produced by the Dorsett, 
Fairfax, Catskill, and Marshall under the hill system. 

Many persons who cannot eat certain varieties of strawberries be- 
cause of their high acidity can eat the milder flavored sorts without 
harm. The Fairfax and Southland are considered the best for such 
use, as they are very mild. Other mild-flavored sorts are the Mar- 
shall. Chesapeake, Belt, Dorsett, and New York. 

The quality of strawberry varieties is affected to a large extent by 
climate and local weather conditions. Furthermore, varieties that 
appeal to certain individuals as being of very high quality do not 
so appeal to others. Some like varieties with a very mild flavor. 
while others like those having a pronounced flavor and considerable 
acidity. Varieties vary oreatly from season to. season in the same 
section and often have “higher dessert quality toward the end of the 
season than at the beginning. Moreover, a variety may have good 
dessert quality in one ‘section, but this quality may be poor in a sec- 
tion having a different climate. Thus, the Howard 17 is almost 
insipid in eastern North Carolina but often has high quality in New 
York and New England. 

The Marshall, Dorsett, Fairfax, Northst: ar, and Narcissa are among 
the varieties having the best dessert quality, and all are usually mild 
in flavor. Other varieties of high quality are the Belt, Chesapeake. 
Joe, and Dunlap. The Southland is the best in quality of the 
southern varieties. 


EARLY, MIDSEASON, AND LATE VARIETIES 


It is difficult to classify varieties according to their season of 
ripening because this period is influenced by “local weather condi- 
tions, climate, exposure, soil, and the treatment given the planta- 
tion. Thus the Missionary. which is an early variety in Maryland, 
may begin to bear in Florida in December and continue until May 
and June under f favorable conditions. The Nick Ohmer and Mar- 
shall mature their fruit in June in Massachusetts, but on the coast 
of California they begin in April and fruit continuously until 
November. Weather conditions also affect the length of the ripen- 
ing season, and a variety that ordinarily ripens its crop in a short 
period may, in cool we eather, have a season extending over several 
weeks. Varieties are affected differently by cool weather; some that 
are early and ripen very rapidly in warm weather may be late and 
ripen very slowly when the weather is cool. Exposure, type of soil, 
and cultural conditions also affect the ripening season of varieties. 
Any classification on the basis of the season of ripening, therefore, 


must be somewhat general, and the lists given in table 3 must be so 
interpreted. 
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TABLE 3.—Varieties listed according to season of ripening 

[ Abbreviations: eb=Everbearer, ve=very early, em=early to midseason, ml=midseason to late, 
vl=very late] 

Early varieties Midseason varieties Late varieties 
Blakemore (ve) Aberdeen Aroma (m)). 
Dorsett (ve) Catskill . : : Belt (ml). 
Dunlap (em) Glen Mary Chesapeake. 
Excelsior (ve Marshall (em) Corvallis. 
Fairfax (em) | Parsons (Pocomole, Gibson) Gandy. 
Heflin (ve) | Redheart Joe (ml). 


Late Stevens. 

Orem (v1). 

Nick Ohmer (ml). 
| Pearl (v1). 

Sample. 


Howard 17 (ve 
Klondike (em) 
Progressive (ve, eb) 
Missionary (ve) 5 
Narcissa (ve) é fee. oe 
Wray Red : 


EVERBEARING VARIETIES 


In table 3 the Progressive is listed according to the season when 
it produces its spring crop. It also produces fruit in the summer 
and fall. The Mastodon has large berries and better runner pro- 
duction than the other everbearing sorts. Its fruit is not so good in 
dessert quality as that of Progressive. It also produces a crop dur- 
ing the summer and autumn. “The Rockhill is as large as Mastodon. 
is firmer and much better in quality, but does not make runners 
freely. Among those grown to some extent are the Gem and the 
Green Mountain. Several other everbearing sorts are in the trade but 
are not generally so desirable as those just mentioned, 


NEW VARIETIES 


New sorts that are superior to standard ones are introduced occa- 
sionally, but most of the introductions are inferior. The number of 
new varieties that may be introduced can be better realized by refer- 
ence to figure 9, which shows beds containing about 15,000 seedlings, 
each one potentially a distinct variety. The breeder on whose 
grounds the photogr: aph was taken has raised from 10,000 to 25,000 
seedlings annually for many years and tested hundreds under field 
conditions, but has introduced only a single variety. Other breeders 
in various parts of the United States are doing similar work. The 
best of the seedlings are introduced as new var ieties, but on extended 
trial they may de svelop some weakness that makes them undesirable. 
Growers, therefore, should test new varieties before planting them 
extensively. 

When new varieties are tested they should be set by the side of 
standard sorts and receive similar treatment. If a variety shows 
itself very susceptible to leaf spot and other diseases it should 
usually be discarded after one crop is harvested; if it does not seem 
susceptible, the test should extend over 2 or 3 years, as some seasons 
are more favorable than others. Furthermore, even in favorable 
seasons some varieties do not show their true character the first year. 
A 3-year test, however, will generally indicate the probable value 
of any new sort. 
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RUNNING OUT 


It is often asserted in certain sections that a strawberry variety 
may be very productive for a few years and then “run out.” that is, 
become unproductive. Some sorts are said to run out quickly, in 2 or 
3 years, others in about 7 years, while the best run out in ‘about 14 
years. A glance at the record of the leading varieties grown at 
present should help to correct this view. 

The Klondike was originated about 1896 and introduced in 1901, 
while the Aroma appeared in 1889, the Dunlap in 1890, the Gandy in 
1885, the Missionary about 1900, the Chesapeake in 1903, the Clark 
before 1880, the Joe before 1899, the Marshall in 1890, and the 
Sample in 1894. The Jucunda, a variety grown in Colorado, was 
introduced before 1860. The Wilson originated in 1851 and is still 
grown in some localities. It was at one time grown throughout the 








FIGURE 9.—Seedbeds filled with seedling strawberry plants. The seed was 
planted the previous autumn and the beds covered with a straw mulch, which 
Was removed early in the spring. On July 13, when the photograph was taken, 
ubout 15,000 seedlings had started, each one of which is potentially a distinet 
variety. 


United States, but it has been replaced in most sections by varieties 
more resistant to disease and having larger, firmer berries with 
milder flavor. Since varieties having larger, firmer, and sweeter ber- 
ries than the Wilson have been introduced the standards have risen 
and are continually rising. Unconsciously, old sorts are being judged 
by new standards, and although they do not seem to be as “good as 
they once were, in reality probably no change has occurred. 

Where the yields of ‘certain varieties have decreased markedly 
within a comparatively few years, various reasons may be assigned. 
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In the South Atlantic. Gulf, and Pacific Coast States, the bud nema- 
tode has been an important cause of failure. In nearly all sections 
fungus leaf spots. botrytis, and, to a lesser extent, mildew have 
caused serious loss. In Northern States the strawberry mite is often 
serious. New varieties may be comparatively free from these dis- 
eases at the time of their introduction, but after a few years may 
prove so susceptible that they cannot be grown profitably. There. 
fore, although yields from certain sorts may decrease after a og 
years, even on soils the fertility of which has been maintained, it is 
probable that some disease or insect factor can be assigned as an 
cause of the reduced yield. Virus or mosaic diseases have caused ; 
decrease in yield on the Pacific coast and possibly in the Sitsen 
States. 

In selecting varieties to plant, those resistant to disease should be 
chosen, and as far as possible they should be selected from planta 
tions relatively free from «disease. If the fertility of the soil is 
maintained, if varieties that are very resistant to disease are set, and 
if reasonable care is exercised in propagation, no running out in the 
usual sense of the term is likely to occur. 


CHARACTERIZATIONS OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VARIETIES 


The following characterizations are intended to aid the prospective 
strawberry grower in his selection of sorts especially suited to his 
section and to the purpose for which he wishes to grow them. Only 
those varieties that are extensively grown in at least one section anil 
promising new sorts that have been widely tested are listed here, 
and only those characteristics having a bearing on the commerc ‘hal 

value of a variety are stated. By using these characterizations in 
connection with the list of varieties arranged according to States 
and sections in table 1, the prospective planter should “be able to 
select desirable sorts for his conditions. The meaning of the terms 
used in describing the form of berries can be understood by reference 
to figure 10. Imperfect varieties have “imp.” following their names. 
All others are perfect. 


Aberdeen.—New Jersey origin, about 1909. Berry medium large, conic, reg- 
ular, attractive, light red, seeds even and regular, white core, fairly soft, 
mild acid to acid, fair quality: midseason to late: flowers perfect; plants 
vigorous, make runners freely. Because of its productiveness and late season. 
it is a commercial sort in New Jersey and New England. It is too soft for 
distant shipment. It is immune to “red stele’ root rot. 

Aroma.—Kansas origin, 1889. Berry large, round conie to short wedge-shaped. 
tirm, bright crimson on surface with light-red flesh, mild subacid, quality good: 
midseason to late. Foliage very healthy: plants make runners freely. The 
Aroma is the leading variety in Kentucky, northern Arkansas, and southern 
Missouri, and is grown extensively in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. Its chief 
merits are the disease resistance of its foliage, the productiveness of the plants, 
and the firmness and attractive appearance of the fruit. It is one of the best 
shipping varieties of the country and is well adapted to the general market 
requirements. It is best adapted to silt or clay soils. 

Belt ( William Beit)—Ohio origin, about 1888. Berry large, irregular round 
conie to wedge-shaped, soft. attractive dark crimson with dark-red flesh, mild 
subacid, quality very good to best: season medium late. Foliage only fairly 
healthy in New England. New York, and other parts of the North, and very 
susceptible to leaf spot diseases in New Jersey and southward; plants make 
runners freely. This variety is grown for home use and local markets in New 
England and New York and to a slight extent in other northern regions. It is 
liked because of its pruductiveness and its attractive, dark-red, mild-flavored 
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fruit of high quality. However, it should be planted on fertile soil and receive 
high cultivation. Fertilizers containing nitrogen should be applied in order to 
insure an abundant foliage in the spring to mature the crop. 
Blakemore.—Maryland origin, 1928. Berry medium large, blunt conic, firm, 
bright, light red with light-red flesh. seeds yellow, flesh subacid, quality good: 





OBLATE 






LONG CONIC 


LONG WEDGE SHORT WEDGE 
Figure 10.—Different forms of strawberries, illustrating certain terms used in 
describing the varieties. (Drawn by L. C. C. Krieger.) 


plants vigorous, make runners very freely. Its 


very early; flowers perfect : 
light-red color which does not darken on hold- 


firmness, earliness, and bright 
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ing make it a leading market sort. Its firmness, ease in capping (hulling), 
acidity, high pectin content, and light color make it especially desirable for 
preserving. It is recommended for the region from Georgia to New Jersey 
west to Oklahoma and Missouri and southern California. 

Catskill—New York origin. Introduced in 1933. Berry large, round conic, 
not firm, very attractive, bright crimson with red flesh, mild subacid, quality 
good; midseason to late; foliage very healthy: plants make runners freely. 
Secause of its very large size, very attractive appearance, productiveness, and 
healthy foliage, it is recommended as a medium-late variety for home use and 
local market from Maryland and Massachusetts west to Missouri. The berries 
are rather soft and of good but not the highest dessert quality in Maryland. 

Chesapeake.—Maryland origin, 1903. Berry large, round conic to short wedge- 
shaped, firm, bright, crimson, with prominent seeds and light-red or whitish 
flesh, mild subacid, quality good to very good; late in season. Foliage re- 
markably healthy: plants make few runners except in rich, moist soil. The 
Chesapeake is the leading variety grown under irrigation in the northeastern 
United States. It is also raised extensively without irrigation in Maryland, 
Delaware, and New Jersey, and is desirable for home use and for market 
purposes in eastern Missouri and all the northern United States east of the 
Mississippi. It is liked because of its large, uniform. attractive fruit of excel- 
lent dessert and shipping quality and the remarkable freedom of its foliage 
from diseases and insects. Under irrigation it is one of the most productive 
of all varieties, and the fruit does not ret as badly as most other sorts. 

Dorsett.—Maryland origin, 1928. Berry large, blunt, long conic, medium firm, 
very attractive, bright red with red flesh; mild subacid, dessert quality excel- 
lent: early: foliage healthy; plants make runners very freely. Because of its 
high dessert quality, large size, attractiveness, and productiveness when the 
plants are not allowed to become too thick, it is recommended for trial from 
western North Carolina to New Jersey and west to Iowa and Missouri. It is 
not very firm but is not as soft as Howard 17, and it is net productive when 
the plants are allowed to mat too thickly. It is most productive when the 
runners formed late in the season are picked off. 

Dunlap.—Illinois origin, 1890. Berry medium size, conic, not very firm, dark 
crimson with deep-red flesh, subacid, quality very good; season early to mid- 
season. Foliage healthy in the North, somewhat susceptible to leaf spot in 
the Southern States; plants make runners very freely: very hardy and drought 
resistant. This variety is grown widely in northern Tlinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. It is also widely 
grown in all other parts of the Northern States east of the Rocky Mountains 
and does best on clay soil. The Dunlap is liked because the plants are very 
hardy and productive, the foliage very healthy, and the berries of very good 
dessert quality. They are not, however, very good for shipping and are grown 
chiefly for home use and local markets. It has been largely replaced by 
Howard 17 where that variety is hardy, and to some extent by Beaver. 

Ettersburg 121.—Cualifornia origin, 1907. Berries smal) to medium, round, very 
firm, medium red, rather mild subacid, quality good to very good; midseason to 
Jate. Foliage small and subject to leaf spot in the Eastern States; plants make 
runners quite freely. This variety is grown chiefly in western Oregon for 
canning. There it succeeds best on certain clay and silt soils. On sandy soils 
many of its flowers are sterile and it is unsatisfactory. In the Eastern States 
most of its flowers are sterile, and it is so unprodnetive that it is not grown. 
It is being replaced in Oregon by Corvallis and Redheart. 

Fairfax.— Maryland origin, 1923. Berry large, wedge-shaped to short blunt 
conic, very firm, very attractive, bright deep red, flesh deep red, mild subacid, 
dessert quality excellent: medium early; foliage very healthy; plants make run- 
ners fairly freely. Because of its high dessert quality, large size, attractiveness, 
and productiveness it is recommended for trial wherever the Howard 17 is 
grown, especially from southern New England south to North Carolina and west 
to Kansas. It is very firm, but because the color turns dark, like that of the 
Missionary and Marshall, it should be picked when it first ripens and marketed 
promptly. It does not make plants as freely as Dorsett, is much firmer, is 
milder in flavor, and is much darker than the Dorsett. It is especially produc- 
tive when the runners formed late in the season are picked off. 

Gandy.—New Jersey origin, 1885. Berry large, irregular round conic, firm, 
deep crimson with red flesh, brisk subacid, quality good; season late. Foliage 
more healthy, as a rule, than that of most sorts, yet somewhat susceptible to 
mildew, and sometimes attacked by leaf spot diseases; plants make runners 
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freely. The Gandy has been a leading variety and is still grown somewhat 
throughout the northern United States except in the colder parts of the Middle 
West. It is liked because of its large, attractive, deep-red, firm fruit, of 
excellent dessert quality, and because it ripens late, after the season of many 
others has ended. It does best on moist heavy clay soils. Except on heavy 
soils, however, it is not very productive, and in some cases it is somewhat 
susceptible to foliage diseases. The berries are apt to decrease in size if a 
field is fruited more than 1 vear. 

Glen Mary (partially imperfect).—Pennsylvania origin; introduced in 1896. 
Berry large, irregular round conic, rather soft, medium deep crimson with 
red flesh, often with white tips, subacid, quality good; midseason. Fruit 
stems too slender to hold fruit off the ground. Foliage susceptible to leaf 
spot; plants make runners freely: best adapted to heavy soils. The Glen 
Mary is grown in New York and New England and in some other sections 
in the northern United States. It is liked because it is productive and because 
the fruit is of high dessert quality and deep red in color. The plants, however, 
must receive high culture in order to produce berries of good size. Because 
the foliage is very susceptible to leaf spot, it is grown very little south of New 
York on the Atlantic coast. Even in the New England States and New York 
growers consider it desirable to use large quantities of stable manure late in 
the autumn or nitrate of seda early in the spring in order to force a rapid 
spring growth of leaves; otherwise, the foliage may be so badly damaged by 
leaf spot that not enongh remains to mature a crop. The blossoms are not 
entirely self-fertile, and some other variety, such as the Dunlap, should be 
planted with it to furnish pollen. The berries often have white tips when 
they are otherwise ripe and ready to pick. 

Heflin.—North Carolina origin: introduced about 1902. Grown extensively in 
the Eastern Shore section of Virginia. Very early, berries light red, subacid, 
fair quality, but too soft and flesh color too light. Berries normally long 
conic, but early berries very irregular in shape. 

Howard 17 (Premicr).—Muassachusetts origin; introduced as Howard 17 in 
1918. Berry medium to large, long conic, fairly firm, red with red flesh, sub- 
acid, quality good; very early, with long season. Foliage very healthy; plants 
generally make runners freely. It is one of the leading varieties in New Eng- 
land southward to Virginia and westward to Kansas and southern Minnesota. 
It is one of the best sorts for home use and local markets east of the Great 
Plains and north of Virginia and the Ohio River. It is liked because of its 
exceptionally healthy foliage and its preductiveness. It does well on a wide 
range of soil types. The fruit is not firm enough to ship to distant markets. 
It has been replaced by Blakemore in Maryland and is being replaced in part 
by Dorsett and Fairfax in other regions because of their superior quality, and 
by Catskill because of its later season. 

Joe (Big Joe).—New Jersey origin; introduced in 1899. Berry large, round 
conic, firm, dark crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good to very good; 
midseason to late. Foliage healthy; plants make runners freely on good soil. 
This variety is widely grown in Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsyl 
vania. It is also grown to a less extent in all parts of the northern United 
States except in parts of the Middle West having very severe winters. It 
is liked because of its large, attractive berries, which are very good shippers, 
and because of its good dessert quality. The Joe is liked by many as well as 
the Chesapeake for intensive culture, and because it makes more plants than 
that variety it is sometimes more desirable. The Catskill should be tested bs 
growers of Joe as being possibly better. 

Klondike.—Louisiana origin, wbout 1896. Berry medium size, round or reund 
conic (except in California, where it is necked), very firm, deep crimson to 
center, acid, quality fair to good; midseason. Foliage healthy; plants make 
runners freely. The Klondike has been grown almost exclusively in all parts 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast States except Florida, in certain parts 
of North Carolina and Virginia, and in the Cullman district of Alabama. It 
is also grown extensively in southern California and in Arkansas and Tennessee. 
It is being replaced in part at least by Blakemore in all districts except those 
Within 100 miles of the Gulf. It is liked because its foliage is resistant to leaf 
spot (though not to leaf scorch), and its fruit firm and deep crimson in color. 
It is one of the best shipping varieties and is especially adapted to market 
purposes. Because of its deep-red color and firm flesh it is well liked for 
barreling for the ice-cream trade and is one of the best varieties for this 
purpose. The hulls, however, do not separate easily. 
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Lupton.—New Jersey origin; intreduced about 1915. Berry large, short 
wedge-shaped, variable, often double; firm, very showy; quality poor: mid- 
season. Foliage resembles the Chesapeake, but is susceptible to leaf sport. 
Plants make runners freely. Best adapted to low ground like that on which 
the Gandy does best. The Lupton is being grown somewhat in southern New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. It is liked because of its remarkably hand- 
some fruit, Which has good shipping quality; on the Philadelphia and Bostou 
markets it has commanded fancy prices. The berries, however, have coarse, 
dry flesh which makes them low in dessert quality. 

Marshall (Bunner, Oregon).—Massachusetts origin, 1890. Berry large, irregu- 
lar round conic to conic, soft. deep crimson with dark-red flesh, subacid, dessert 
quality excellent; early to midseason. Foliage only fairly healthy in New England 
and New York, but too susceptible to leaf spot farther south to be desirable; 
plants make runners rather freely ; especially adapted to heavy soils. The Mar- 
shall has been the standard of excellence in dessert quality and in the East is 
grown chiefly because of this and because, under the most intensive garden cul- 
ture, it produces large crops of handsome berries. It is necessary even in New 
England and New York to grow it on rich soil and to fertilize it heavily in the 
autumn with stable manure or in the spring with nitrate of soda in order to 
force a rapid growth of foliage; otherwise, the leaf-spot diseases frequently 
injure it so severely that the fruit does not develop. It is the leading variety in 
California. Oregon, and Washington. On the coast of California it fruits 
throughout the summer and is exceedingly productive. In Oregon and Wash- 
ington it is grown extensively for the preserving trade. It is equaled in dessert 
quality by the new Narcissa, Dorsett, and Fairfax. 

Mastodon.—Indiana origin, 1917; introduced in 1924. Berry large to very 
large: round conic, with sides sometimes slightly furrowed; medium dark 
scarlet red, very attractive; flesh firm, subacid, fair quality; seeds bright vel- 
low. Plant develops a number of crowns and is a good plant maker for an 
everbearing variety. It is hardy and productive in all strawberry regions 
where there is enough rainfall to develop the berries. It has taken the place 
of Progressive as the leading everbearing variety in the Eastern States. It is 
too soft for shipment during rainy periods and is not of high quality. In 
Minnesota, Oregon, and Iowa the Rockhill is superior. 

Missionary.—Virginia origin, about 1900. Berry medium size to large, conic, 
soft to very firm according to the section in which it is grown, dark crimson 
with dark-red flesh, acid, quality fair to good; early to midseason. Foliage 
very resistant to leaf spot; makes runners freely. This variety is the standard 
sort for Florida and is grown extensively in the eastern part of North Carolina 
and in the Norfolk district of Virginia. The berry. however, is softer than the 
Klondike in North Carolina and Virginia, but is more productive. In Florida 
the berry is very firm, and excellent for shipping. It begins to ripen there in 
December or January and continues until April at least. Because of its long 
ripening season, its firm, attractive fruit, and the freedom of its foliage from 
leaf spot. it is considered more desirable than any other sort for that State. 
The Blakemore may replace it except in Florida and southern Alabama. 

Narcissa.—Maryland origin, 1928. Berry medium size, blunt conic, medium 
firm. very uniform and attractive, bright crimson, red flesh, mild) subacid, 
quality excellent; season very early; foliage healthy; plants make rumners 
very freely. Because of its attractive berries of high dessert quality, it is 
recommended as a very early local market sort for the Pacific Northwest and 
for trial in the Northeastern States if the runners are restricted in late 
summer. It is only fairly firm and makes runners so freely that the plants 
crowd each other under the matted-row system so that they become unpro- 
ductive. 

Oregon.—All in the trade identical with Marshall. 

Parsons (Parsons Beauty, Gibson, Pocomoke).—Maryland origin, about 1890. 
Jerry medinm to large, irregular conic to wedge-shaped, soft, bright crimson 
with red flesh, brisk, subacid quality fair to good; midseason. Foliage some- 
what susceptible to leaf spot; plants make runners freely. The Parsons is 
xrown chiefly in western Michigan. It is usually advantageous to use stable 
manure late in the autumn on plantations of this variety in order to induce 
a vigorous foliage growth early in the spring. (Part of the plantings under the 
names of Parsons and Pocomoke may be the latter variety.) 

Premier.—Introduced in 1915, A synonym of Howard 17. See the description 
of that variety. 
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Progressive (Champion).—Iowa origin, 1908. Berry small to medium size, 
conic, soft to moderately firm, dark crimson with dark-red flesh, subacid, quality 
good to very good; an everbearer, season early, fruiting until hard frosts in 
autumn. Foliage healthy and one of the most resistant of all to leaf-spot dis- 
eases; plants make runners freely on rich ground. The Progressive was the 
most widely grown of the everbearing strawberries until after the Mastodon was 
introduced. It is liked because of its hardiness, its resistance to leaf-spot dis- 
eases, its excellent dark-red fruit, and also because if planted early in the 
spring it yields a considerable quantity of fruit the same year. It is especially 
adapted to home gardens and intensive culture on rich soil amply supplied 
with moisture. It is adapted to regions north of those in which the Klondike 
and Aroma succeed, but has not been found adapted to the South. 

Redheart.—Maryland origin, 1928. Berry large, irregular conic, tough skin, 
flesh firm; very attractive; glossy deep crimson, bright-red flesh; subacid; 
quality very good; midseason; foliage subject to leaf scorch, large, glossy ; plants 
make runners only fairly freely. The Redheart is grown chiefly as a canning 
and freezing berry in western Washington and Oregon, being the best of all for 
these purposes. It is too subject to leaf scorch to be grown in the Eastern 
States. It has been immune so far to the red stele root rot. 

Rockhill (Wazata).—Iowa origin, 1918. Berry large, irregular round conic 
to short wedge, medium firm, bright rich red, light-red flesh, subacid, quality 
excellent; foliage dark green, very healthy; plants make very few runners and 
are often propagated by crown division. An everbearer popular in Oregon, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and neighboring States because of its large size, attractive 
appearance, and excellent dessert quality. 

Sample (imp.).—Muassachusetts origin, 1894. Berry large, conic to long conic, 
soft to medium firm, dark crimson with red flesh, subacid, quality good, season 
lute. Foliage usually healthy in the North, affected by leaf spot in southern 
New Jersey and southward; plants make runners freely. The Sample is grown 
in New England and New York and to some extent in Pennsylvania and Michigan. 
It is liked because of its productiveness and its large, uniform, attractive, dark- 
red fruit. The berries, however, are somewhat soft for shipping; it is especially 
adapted to home gardens and the local market. It is commonly pollinated with 
Dunlap and other varieties of the same season, but has been largely replaced by 
Howard 17. 

Southland.—Maryland origin, 1920. jerry large, short blunt conic; tender 
skin, firm flesh; very attractive; glossy, bright crimson, red flesh; mild subacid: 
quality very good; season early; foliage very healthy, large, glossy, nearest 
evergreen in the South of any variety; plants make runners fairly freely. Be- 
cause of its very attractive berries of high dessert quality it is recommended for 
home gardens in the southern parts of the States north of Florida. Its skin is 
too tender for market use, and it is more subject to frost injury than most 
eastern varieties. 
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